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eM Costly About Our Authors 


RITING OF President 

Hoover’s Cabinet in last 
month’s issue, Clinton W. Gilbert said: 
“The only purely personal appointment 
was Dr. Ray LyMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
of the Interior, a man of bold and radical 
mind, Mr. Hoover’s old classmate in 
Stanford University. He and Mr. Mitch- 
ell are probably the two most strikingly 
successful choices that Mr. Hoover 
made.” 

A native of Iowa, Secretary Wilbur 
graduated from Stanford University and 
from Cooper Medical College, San Fran- 
cisco; later he studied in Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main and London, and also at the 
University of Munich; he holds honorary 
degrees from several universities. He 
taught at Stanford and at Cooper Medical 
College, became dean of the Stanford 
Medical School in 1911, and president of 
the university five years later. During 
the War he was chief of the conservation 
division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, and since then he has served 
as a member of the medical council of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau and 
a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

At the request of the editor Secretary 
Wilbur contributes to this issue an en- 
lightening comment on the question, raised 
by President Hoover, of state control of 
public lands. 


FTER GRADUATING from Knox 

and Harvard colleges, FRANCIS 
HINCKLEY Sisson returned to his native 
Illinois to engage in newspaper work, as 
reporter, editorial writer, and finally 
editor. Then he came to New York, to 
join the staff of McClure’s Magazine; but 
a year later he entered the advertising 
field. He was assistant chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives from 
1916 to 1918, and in 1917 he became vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. He writes frequently on eco- 
nomic subjects, and it was natural to turn 
to him for an explanation—found on page 
52—of the worst crash in stock market 
history. 


OME MONTHS AGO it seemed 

desirable to present to readers 
throughout the nation the startling 
changes in New York’s skyline. How 
better to do it than with pictures? Ac- 
cordingly the September issue carried a 
group of new photographs selected with 
painstaking care to illustrate the title 
“New York—a Never Finished City.” So 
successful was the venture that it seems 
desirable, from time to time, to present 
other cities pictorially. -Hence ‘“Philadel- 
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phia Outgrows Its Past,” in this issue. 
A brief article joins the photographs to- 
gether, and tells of the busy future which 
Philadelphia’s business men are planning 
for what was once our Quaker City. 


N THE MORNING of October 30 
three hundred employees of 
the Ford Motor plant in Mexico City 
walked out. It was a dispute over Mex- 
ico’s proposed labor code, a constitutional 
project that is radical, by American stand- 
ards at least. Concerned over possible 
adoption of this code, which is causing 
several American concerns to consider 
giving up their Mexican plants should it 
be adopted, FREDERICK WRIGHT points 
cut in this issue what the code tries to do. 
His article is illustrated by a caricature 
of President Portes Gil, supporter of the 
code, drawn by Luts Hmatco and pub- 
lished through the artist’s courtesy. Mr. 
Hidalgo, who came to New York from 
Mexico City three years ago, represents 
the eighth generation in his family to 
make wax figures. The drawing of Pres- 
ident Gil is the original sketch from 
which Mr. Hidalgo made a wax figure, 
now on exhibition with others at the 
Fifty-sixth Street Galleries in New York. 
Somewhat more welcome to most 
Americans than the projected labor code 
will be the efforts of Mexico to give its 
taillions of Indian citizens some essentials 
of training through the new rural schools, 
of which more than 4000 have already 
been established. JAMES F. JENKINS, 
author of “Tambo,” writes about them 
after two recent visits to Mexico. 


story of folk song, dance, and 

handicraft festivals in Canada 
is told by RuTH ANDERSON WALKER in 
her article, “The Old World Moves to 
the Prairie,’ found on page 79. A 
newspaperwoman of Winnipeg, Miss 
Walker writes from first-hand experience. 
Similarly the article, “Mars Seeks Pro- 
tective Coloring,” is the result of con- 


siderable research by Rocer SHaw, 
formerly of the Reading Times in 
Pennsylvania. In turn a student at 


Princeton, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia, 
Mr. Shaw holds degrees from the latter 
two universities. He has recently returned, 
minus an appendix, to his work on the 
staff of the REvIEW or REVIEws. 


HAT PROFESSORS AND EDUCA- 
Tors think of college is heard 
often enough. But what do the students 
themselves think of educational methods? 
One answer is provided by “A Contrast in 
Colleges,” in which Miss IvERNE GALLO- 


- fromr Kansas City: 





way writes with fervor of newer methods 
practised at Rollins College in Florida. 


AUL Moopy ArKINs has been 

successively cost accountant, 
management engineer, production engi- 
neer, and construction engineer. Before 
that he had conducted graduate study at 
Yale and at the Armour Institute in 
Chicago. And after his engineering expe- 
rience he again returned to academic pur- 
suits, becoming an instructor in manufac- 
turing in the University of Chicago. Then 
he became secretary and a member of 
the board of H. N. Stronk Co., and later 
engineer-economist of Ames, Emerich & 
Co.—the post he now holds. During the 
War he served with the Field Artillery 
in France, and later was a specialist with 
the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, in Paris in 1919. He was also 
American secretary of the sub-committee 
on Czechoslovakian affairs at the Peace 
Conference. He has written several books 
on economic subjects, both in English 
and in foreign languages, and is a con- 
tributor to economic and industrial jour- 
nals. Because his work brings him into 
close contact with investment trusts, he 
was asked to answer the question that 
the collapse of the bull market put into 
many minds: ‘What happened to the 
promised stabilizing influence of the in- 
vestment trust?” 


ROTESTING AGAINST “a great in- 

justice to Christian Science” 
contained in Dr. Frederick Lynch’s article 
entitled “Religion Run Riot,” in the No- 
vember issue, Newton C. Gillham writes 
“T protest that what- 
ever New Thought, the Swami, and other 
sects or cults may offer, Christian Science 
does not offer, as stated in the article, 
‘Abounding, radiant, rampant health’ to 
any person or any set of persons.” 
Christian Science, he explains, teaches 
that health is founded upon understanding 
of God, not merely belief in Him. Nor 
does it offer “powerful personality,” he 
continues, for its avowed purpose is to 
expound divine principle, not to exalt 
personality. Commenting on Dr. Lynch’s 
question: “Why do the people leave the 
old churches in such numbers and flock 
to Russelism, Christian Science, Unity, 
New Thought, and the Swamis, and all 
the rest?” Mr. Gillham advises the 
churches to “get away from dogma, 
which will enable the Christian of one 
denomination successfully to practice his 
Christianity while sojourning in the 
organization of another of the many sects 
of Christianity.” os 
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drive this most MODERN of Gifts 
lelechror ts the answer to youn gift problem 


Pe | Sane because it 1s the first basic improvement 
in timekeeping in over 200 years;... appropriate 


and appreciated because it is a daily reminder of your 


thou ghef, ulness ° 


Telechron, the modern electric clock, is the correct gift in 
more ways than one ... it brings correct electric time from 
the electric outlet. In the Telechron clock, springs and 
escapements of ordinary clocks have been replaced by a 
tiny, patented electric motor... this means there’s no 
winding, oiling or regulating to do! When your gift is a 
-Telechron, your thoughtfulness is expressed in everyday 


usefulness. 


Many beautiful models, most modern in design and prin- 
ciple, are on display at Authorized Telechron Dealers. 
Priced from $14 to $1200. Many with chimes. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC HOUR, BROAD. 
CAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 
8P.M,E.S.T. ONANATION Illuminated Telechrons 
WIDE N. B.C. CHAIN, as tell time at night. 
CLOSING WITH TELE- (“eon ) —the Springless Electric Clock 
CHRON TIME AND CHIMES ( electron ‘ 

IN \ ossermonvtme | WARREN TELECHRON CO, 

» 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 


© 1929. Warren Telechron Co. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham 


Studio Book Shop 


ARKANSAS 
Little -Rock 
Allsopp-Chapple Bk. Sta. Co. 


Texarkana 
Presbyterian Com. of Pub. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson 
Hester Hunter’s Bookstore 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 
Sather-Gate Book Shop 


Fresno 
Fresno Book Shop 


Hollywood 
Hollywood Book Store 
Pat Hunt’s Bookstore 


Long Beach 
John Hewitt & Co. 


Los Angeles 
Boys & Girls Bookshop 
Children’s Bookstore 
Dawson’s Book Shop 
Fowler Bros., Inc. 
The Jones Book Store 
C. C, Parker 

Los Gatos 

H. C. Crall. Co. 

Palm Springs 
Desert Inn Studio 


Palo Alto 
Palo Alto Book Shop 
Stanford University 


Pasadena 
gg F. Brown 


. Vroman, Inc. 


Sacramento 
Levinson’s Book Store 
San Diego 
Hutton’s Book Store 
University Bookstore 
San Francisco 
City of Paris 
Paul Elder & Co. 
The Emporium 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Ine. 
John G. Howell 
A. M. Robertson 
Raphael Weill Co. 
San Jose 
Curtis Lindsay 
San Pedro 
Edward T. Williams 
Santa Barbara 


Osborne’s Book Store 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 
Edith Farnsworth’s Bk. Shop 

Their Bookshop 
Denver 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Kendrick Bellamy Co. 
The A. T. Lewis Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
D. M. Read Co. 
Farmington 
Farmington Book Shop 
Greenwich 
Country Bookshop 
Hartford 
Brown, Thompson & 
Edwin V. Mitchell 
Witkower & Co. 
New Haven 
Edward P. Judd Co. 
New London 
Bookshop, Inc. 


TiN 


Norwich 
Cranston Co. 


Stan Aad 
Stamford Bookstore, Inc. 
Waterbury 
Miss Mercy M. Boyd 
Davis & Nye 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Butler’s 
Greenwood Bookshop 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

William Ballantyne & Sons 

Brentano’s 

S. Kann Sons Co. 

Pearlman’s Bookshop 

The Play house Shops 

Woodward & Lothrop 


FLORIDA 


Miami 
Burdines 
Central Book Shop 
Orlando 
Owl Bookshop 
St. Petersburg 
Frigate Book Shop 














Evanston 


Chandler’s 


Galesburg 
King Cole’s Bookshop 


Peoria 
A. Bergner & Co. 
Biotk & Kuhl Co. 


Springfield 
Coe Brothers 


Waukegan 
Allen & Co. 


INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Indiana Univ. Book Store 


Evansville 
Smith & Butterfield 


Gary 

Tribe of K, Inc. 

Indianapolis 
Meridian Bookshop 
W. K. Stewart Co. 

South Bend 
Herr Book & Stationery Co. 
The Book Shop. 


Terre Haute 
A. Herz 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
F. F. Hansell & Bro. Ltd. 
S. D. Siler 
Shreveport 
Hirsch & Leman Co. 


MAINE 
Augusta 
J. Frank Pierce ; 
Bangor 
Dillingham’s 
Portland 
Loring, Short & Harmon 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
The Children’s Book Shop 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Norman, Remington Co. 


I. & M. Ottenheimer 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Bookshop for Boys & Girls 

H. R. Burgess & Company 

W. A. Butterfield 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop 

Hall’s Book Shop 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. 








either at the store or by mail. 


BUY THAT BOOK NOW! 


The Review of Reviews in accordance with its policy of giving 
the utmost in service to its readers, is now printing a geo- 
graphically arranged directory of book shops where books 
reviewed or advertised in this magazine can be purchased, 
All members of the American 
Booksellers Association are included, and we have the 
assurance of that association that our readers will receive 
from their stores prompt and efficient attention. 








GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Miller’s Book Store 
Margaret Waite’s Book Shop 


IDAHO 
Boise 
Ayres Book Shop 
ILLINOIS 


Bloomington 
W. B. Read & Co. 

Champaign 
U. of I. Supply Store 

Chicago 
Argus Bookshop 
Speecicns Baptist Pub. Soc. 
P. Blessing 

The Book Shelf 
Brentano’s 
Community Book Store 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Geo. M. Chandler 
F. F. Clarkson 
Doubleday, Doran 
Marshall Field Book Dept. 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
A. Kroch & Co. 
North Side Bookshop, Inc. 
Clement V. Ritter 
Steuben Book Store 
Univ. of Chicago Bookstore 
G. Broes Van Dort Co 
Walden Book Shop 
Woodworth Book Stores 


Decatur 


Haines & Essick Co. 


IOWA 


Ames 
Student Supply Store 


Burlington 
E. C. Gnahn 


Des Moines 
Hyman’s Book Store 
Dorothy Tuttle’s Bookstore 
Younker Bros., Inc. 


Waterloo 
Frigate Book Shop 


KANSAS 
Independence 
Case’s Book Store 


Lawrence 
Lawrence Book Nook 


Topeka 
Ralph F. Moore 


‘ichita 
ga, Beck & Stat. Co. 


Tanner & Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
Smith-Carroll Co. 


Louisville 


W. K. Stewart Co. 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Northeastern Univ. Bk. Store 
Old Corner Book Store 
Personal Bookshop 
Schwenhof Book Co 
Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 
Smith & McCance 

R. H. White Co. 


Brockton 
Benj. F. Pierce 
Brookline 
Wn. D. Paine 
Cambridge 
Amee Brothers 
Dunster House Bookshop 
Harvard Cooperative Soc. 
Fall River 
Adams Bookstore 
Fitchburg 
Grove St. Book Shop 
Lawrence 
Cross Book Shop 
Lowell 
G. C. Prince & Son, Inc. 
New Bedford 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co. 
Newton Centre 
Norman A. Hall 
Northampton 
Bridgeman & Lyman 
Benen” Bookshop 


lymouth 


Pilgrim Bi 4 Art Shop 
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Books 


Salem 
The Book Shop 
Springfield 
The H. R. Huntting Co 
Johnson’s Bookstore 
Library Book House 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat 


Waltham 
A. T. Ball 


Wellesley 
Hathaway House Bookshop 
Williamstown 


Wilton Ratcliffe-Graff 


Worcester 
Davis & Banister 
Denholm & McKay 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Slater Book Shop 


George Wahr 


Battle Creek 
Campus Bookstore 
Birmingham 
LaBelle Book Store 
Detroit 
Crowley Milner Co. 
arry E. Davis 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Macauley Bros. 
John V. Sheehan & Co. 


Flint 
M. E. Carlton Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Raymer’s Book Store 


Holland 
Fris Book Store 


Lansing 
Michigan School Service, Inc. 
Wagenvoord & Co. 
Muskegon 
D. Daniels Co. 
dq Port Huron 
David MacTaggart Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 
The Book Shop 


Minneapolis 
L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Powers Mercantile Co. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bk. & Pt. Shop 


St. Paul 
Book Dept. The Golden Rule 
St. Paul Book & Stat. Co. 
Mabel Ulrich’s é. & art Shop 


MISSOURI 
Columbia 


Missouri Store Co. 

Kansas City 
American Baptist Publ Soc. 
T. O. Cramer 
Fred Harvey 
Methodist Book Concern 
Prichard, Logan & Co. 

Kirksville 
The Book Exchange 


t. Josep 
Mannschreck’s Book Store 
St. Louts 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr 
Fred Harvey —Union Station 
Harvey Miner k Co. 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Washington Univ. Bk. Store 
Jeld’s, Inc. 
Webster Grove 


Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Miller & Paine 


Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 
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NELSON’S ‘coset: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Gift for every member of the Family 
that will be always NEW 
Next Christmas—and Every Year to Come 


A Gift of Perpetual Remembrance 
It Never Grows Old! 


NELSON’S—THE GREAT AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, edited by Americans, for Americans 
—covers the whole world of information. It is used in the Library of Congress, U. S. Senate, 
U. S. Supreme Ccurt, and in Libraries, Universities, and Schools in every State in the Union. 
“T have used it constantly in the practice of my profession, and my children use it in their school 
work and find the answers to their questions readily. Inserting the new pages, semi-yearly, is a 
pleasure, for then one knows that the work is up to date, which is a great satisfaction.”—G. W. 
Evans, Consulting Mining Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


Famous Authorities All Over the World 
Keep NELSON’S Always Up to Date - - - - 


The greatest scientists, educators, experts, and writers in all parts of the globe, who are authorities on 
the subjects on which they write. or actual eye-witnesses of important events, are constantly engaged 
in keeping Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia fresh and new. Among the hundreds of new 
articles are Radio and Television, Business Combinations and. Mergers, Battleships, Farm Relief, 





Every Six Months 


How the NELSON Loose- 

Leaf Principle Keeps Your 

Encyclopaedia Always Up 
to Date 


In the Most Durable of 
Bindings 


Each volume of NELSON’S is 
bound with a patent loose-leaf de- 
vice which makes it very simple 
and easy to “unlock” the binding, 
take out old pages and substitute 
new ones. Every six months replace- 
ment pages are sent to subscribers 
containing revisions that cover all 
recent developments in every 
branch of activity. By the easy 
Nelson device you substitute the 
new pages for the old ones—and 
you have anew Encyclopedia every 
six months. Experts all over 
the world are constantly supplying 
the information that keeps your 
encyclopedia always recent, com- 
plete and up to date. That is why 
NELSON’S can truly be regarded 
as 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR 
A LIFETIME 

















Graf Zeppelin World Flight, etc. 


Nelson’s Research 
Bureau Offers 
You Free Ques- 
tion and Answer 
Service 


Every purchaser of Nel- 
son's is entitled to free 
membership in this Bu- 
reau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any sub- 
ject, old or new, write 
to this Bureau with the 
positive assurance that 
you will promptly re- 
ceive the ‘latest obtain- 
able and most depend- 
able information. 


Thirty-three Edu- 
cational Reading 
Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nel- 
son’s Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopedia, including 
thirty-three courses on 
as many subjects—from 
Aeronautics to Zoology 
—is furnished without 
cost to all subscribers. 
These courses are de- 
clared by educational 
authorities to be equal 
to a college course in 
each of these depart- 
ments. 


FREE This Handsome 


BOOKCASE Designed for 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Especially made for Nelson’s—richly designed, dust- 
proof, with leaded-glass single door. It is a con- 
venience for holding your set and an unusually 
handsome piece of furniture as well. Given to 
readers of Review of Reviews at no additional cost. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Free to adults—a beautifully illustrated loose-leaf 
booklet of sample pages and full information about 
our free bookcase offer and our budget easy pay- 
ment plan. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Faloaatiaeaiineiieeeieanieademediaesiaentenntandeestiententanstentenstestententaantentententaamamaaaaae 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38! Fourth Avenue, New York. | 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System, 

Publishers for Over 130 Years. 

Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full information about the | 
FREE bookcase, and how, by the budget easy payment plan, I can own Nelson’s Per- 
petual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library ] 
Service Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. 


Rev. of Rev. rem 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 
fonts Tree eg al 
igious Book Shop 
Durham 
University Bookstore 
Hanover 


E. P. Storrs 
Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 


Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 


Manchester 
Goodman’s Bookstore 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday Doran Bookshop 
Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert — 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 


Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristown 
The Bookshop 
Newark 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book Shop 
New Brunswick 
W. R. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book S' 
Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 
Traver’s Book Store 
Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 
Strongs Bookstore 
Santa Fe 
Villagra Book Shop 


NEW YORK 


Alfred 
Box of Books 
Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 
Batavia 
Carlton M. Sleght 
Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam’s Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 
Richard Hurst 
Junior League Book Shop 
George Kleinteich 
Loeser’s 
Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’s Book Store 
Buffalo 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
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Canandaigua 
Frank A. DeGraff. 
Cooperstown 
Augur’s Corner Bookstore 
Elmira 
C. A. & E. N. Derby 
Hudson 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 
Ithaca 
Cornell Co-operative Soc. 
The Corner Bookstore 
Kingston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Little Falls 
B. E. Chapman 
New York City 
Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Brentano’s, (4 Stores) 
Channel Bookshop 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore 
Doubleday Doran (12 Stores) 
Drama Book Shop 
Dutton’s, Inc. 
Friedman’s 
Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Lennox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 
Harry Marks 
Modern Fiction Library 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Bookshop 
Putnam’s 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Schulte’s Book Store 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Seiffer’s Bookstore 
A. G. Seiler 
The Sherwood Co. 
Stern Brothers 
homs & Eron, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
B. Westerman 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. 
Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 
Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Co-operative Bookshop 
Rochester 
Scrantom’s 
Clarence W. ag 
Rosedale, 
Laurelton Lib. "' chit Place 


Rye Book & Pee, Shop, Inc. 


Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 
Schenectady 
College Book Store 
Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 
Utica 
The Bookshop 
Grant’s Book Store 
White Plains 
the Book Shop 
Parker’s Book uc 


Woodstock 
The News Shop 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham 
The ‘Booklover’s Shop 
Greensboro 


Wills Book & Stat. Co. 





Shelby 
T. W. Ebeltoft 
Southern Pines 
The Sandhills Book Shop 


Winston-Salem 
Watkins’ Book Store 


NORTH DAKOTA ... 
Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 


OHIO 
Akron 
The M. O’Neil Co: 
Robinson’s Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 
The News Exchange 
Cincinnati 
Baptist Book Rooms 
The Bookshelf 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 
Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday Doran 
Halle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder’s 
Columbus 
e &. R. Lazarus & Co. 
Long’s Noy Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The Sseaebe Library Co. 
Dayton 
Elder & Johnston Co. 
Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
"we eed 
Spencer Black 
The Chas. Ritter Co. 
Middletown 
The Book Shop 


Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 


Springfield 

The Bookshop vis 
Toledo 

Nachtrieb : Company 


Wooster 
Campus Book Store 


Youngstown 


Random Book Shop 
OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee 
Robert Cooke Co. 


Stillwater 
a Book Shop 


Tulsa 


Tulsa Book Shop 
OREGON 
Eugene 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Ardmore 


Twickenham Book Shop 


Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 


Bryn Mawr 


Cresseys’ 


Bryn Mawr Co-operative Soc. 


Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 
Erie 
Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 


Hanover 
J. W. Fisher & Co. 
Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 
Haverford 
E. S. McCauley & Co. 
Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Booksho 
L. B. Herr & 
eam’s 
Lebanon 
Bollman’s Bookstore 
Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Wm . Bains 
The Book Nook Library 
Brentano’s 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
ee Club Oe Store 
Geo. W. Jacobs C 
John Joseph McVey 
Parnassus Bookshop 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh 
Priscilla Guthrie’s Book Shops 
Jos. Horne & Co. 
Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann’s Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 


Scranton 
Reisman’s 


Wilkes-Barre 
Olcott & Hunt 
Pomeroy’s Inc. Book Dept. 
“ork 
H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket 
‘he Little Acorn Bookshop 
Providence 
E. G. Billings 
Callender, McAuslan & Troup 
The R. L. James Book Co. 
Preston & Rounds Co. 
The Shepard Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co. Inc. 


Columbia 
The State Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Chooneens 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Three Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
ie id & Whitmore 


. M. Mills 
Stokes & Stockell 
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TEXAS 
Austin 
Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 
Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
. El Paso 
Bronco Book Shop 
Fort Worth 
The Schermerhorn Company 
Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 
- Lubbock 
Roadrunner Book Shop 
San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Deseret k Co. 
University Bookstore 


VERMONT 


Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Burlington 
The Everyday Bookshop 
niv. of Vermont Store 
Rutland 
Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Company 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg 
Student Book Shop 
Richmond 
Hunter & Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore 


Roanoke 


Caldwell-Sites Co. 
WASHINGTON 


Pullman 


Student’s Book Corp. 


Frederick & Nelson 
Harry C. Hartman 
Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Rhodes Dept. Store 
University Book Store 
Spokane 
John W. Graham & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlestown 
Ashton & Major 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc, 
Clarksburg 
James & Law Co. 
Huntington 
Cox & Campbe' 
Lewisburg 


Mason Bell 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
The Home cueing 
Eau Clai 
Eau Claire Book & Stat. Co. 
Madison 
Brown Book Shop 
Hawthorne Book Shop 
Moseley Book Co. 
University Cooperative Co. 
Milwaukee 
Frances Mc Book Stall 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 


Racine 
S. H. White Bookstore 
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IVE for the Years! 


A GUILD Subscription 


ooxs are gifts for the years. 
Through the Literary Guild 
plan they renew the spirit 
of Christmas twelve times 
a year. Through the critical ability of 
the Editorial Board they become gifts 
for a life-time and a legacy for future 


3 generations. Through the 


skill and care of the manu- 
facturing department the 
special Guild bindings will 
prove substantial enough to 
withstand the wear of many 
readings through the years. 

All of these elements com- 
bined make a subscription to 
the Literary Guild as nearly 
perfect a Christmas gift as it 
is possible to buy at any price. 
The very substantial cash 
saving is the crowning feature 
which recommends the Guild for 
all of your friends and family. 


A Tribute to Their Taste; 
an Example of Your Own 

Giving your book-loving friends or 
some member of your family a year’s 
subscription to the Literary Guild is a 
subtle compliment to their taste in liter- 
ary matters, as well as an example of 
your own good judgment. 

Every month when the new book ar- 
rives at the home of the member, he 
will be pleasantly reminded of your 
thoughtfulness and generosity. A Guild 
subscription is a gift of almost Oriental 
splendor—for a fraction of its obvious 
value. Through the year, the member 
will receive twelve books, selected from 
manuscripts before publication for the 
retail trade, by Carl Van Doren, Julia 
Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch and 


You Share in the Profits 
of the LITERARY GUILD e6 


_ The answer is merely this: readers are shar- 
ing in the profits of the book business for the 
first time in history. Freed from all gamble and 
hazard by an assured market of many thou- 
sands, the Guild can buy paper, binding cloth 
and all of the integral parts of its books in 
ehormous quantities. It can contract for one 
colossal printing of each of its titles and realize 
a score of small economies which the ordinary 
trade publisher cannot do. THIS is the saving 
that is passed on to you in the form of the 
greatest book bargain the world has ever 


Burton Rascoe. The books will be 
specially bound for members only, and 
sent postpaid on the day of publication. 
Next year’s books will maintain the 
same high standard as they have in the 
past. The December selection—which 
will be the first book delivered to those 
who join now—is a $5.00 book, illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
The following plan is a complete safe- 
guard of your pleasure—if you join the 
Guild yourself—or the pleasure of the 
favored reader to whom you give a mem- 
bership. If, for any reason, the Guild 


id 


known. Through the year each member re- 
ceives more than $40 worth of fine books in 
addition to a score of privileges and advantages 
—including a monthly magazine—which are 
free! For this fine addition to his library each 
year, the subscriber pays only $21. Truly, a 
saving no one will care to ignore. 


Use the coupon for yourself or for a friend. 


A tastefully designed greeting card bearing your 
name will be sent by us to the person for whom 
you subscribe. Mail the coupon at once to insure 
delivery in time for Christmas. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 1-RR 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


selection does not satisfy the member, 
he may return it within a week in ex- 
change for any past Guild selection that 
remains in print. The exchange will be 
made promptly and the postage on the 
second book as well as on the first, will 
be paid by the Guild. 

The tremendous cash saving effected 
through the Guild plan has always 
seemed out of proportion to the beauty 
and quality of the Guild books. Thou- 
sands of members have asked, seriously, 
how it was possible to give so much for 
so little. 


THE Literary GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept.1-RR, New York City. 


Do Sg Ns ere ET Ae 


Address .. 


You may enter the name above as a subscriber 
to the Literary Guild for one year. I will pay 
you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
a month for six months only. You will send one 
new book a month. I may cancel this subscrip- 
tion by giving one month’s notice. In this case 
you will charge me only the retail price of books 
received and refund the balance. 


Name. 





Address. 








Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you 
can save $1.00 by sending $21.00 with the coupon. 
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LINCOLN: HIS PATH TO THE PRESIDENC 


By DR. ALBERT SHAW 


‘= hates, the ambitions, the struggles, the beloved causes, the for- 
gotten victories of the greatest men in this country’s history are now 
brought to life for you in two volumes containing 500 contemporary 
cartoons and other illustrations—the vivid pictorial expression of the 


time. 


HERE AT LAST, IS THE STORY OF A NEW LINCOLN 


Not Lincoln the hero—not the schoolboy idol who 
rose meteor-like from dull obscurity to the highest 
position in the land. No, here is the real Lincoln, 


keen, resourceful, trained for years in the school of: 


hard knocks—-a man who must stand the gaff and 
ridicule of public life and wait patiently in spite of 
disappointment and heartache—the spirit that con- 
ceived great truths and eventually saw them estab- 
lished. 

No after comment of any historian can bring you face 
to face with the vital facts of Lincoln’s struggles, with 


the tangled issues and momentous political wars of his 
contemporaries—nothing can bring back the fire and 
vividness of those dangerous days like this brilliant 
array of cartoons—made by artists of Lincoln’s time, 
about the men and issues of his time, for the people of 
his time. It is your privilege to have the years rolled 
back, to see and possess these stirring pictorial sou- 
venirs, to have them accurately interpreted by the 
splendid text of Dr. Shaw. This is your chance to own 
a first edition of one of the most unusual books ever 
published. 
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THE ENTIRE FIRST EDITION RESERVED FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The whole limited First Edition of Lincoln: His Path to the Presidency is to 

go to friends of the Review of Reviews, especially to new friends who are to 

know for the first time the satisfaction of reading a clear, concise news story 

rar of all that’s going on in the world. The Review not only gives you an inter- 

‘ 4 esting, well-illustrated account of national affairs, political trends, social 
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problems, foreign developments and trade relations, activities of business and 
finance, but it interprets this mass of news in practical terms for the busy 
man or woman. You haven’t time to read all the books and magazines on 
the market—the Review will give you the sifted substance of all that’s most 


worth while in the world of print. ART, 
TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BOOKS, RE- 
LIGION, EDUCATION, SPORT, 
and PERSONALITIES—the ,Re- 
view of Reviews is like a 
monthly chat with an old 
friend who knows all about 

everything. 
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Christmas Gift! 
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A CARTOON HISTORY 


THE MOST VIVID STORY OF LINCOLN 
EVER TOLD 


Hidden away for years because of their biting 
ridicule—some of these cartoons are now pub- 
lished for the first time. For a quarter of a 
century, Dr. Shaw personally and with the aid of 
his staff at the Review of Reviews has been en- 
gaged in assembling these extraordinary political 
caricatures—years of laborious search, volumes 
of correspondence, exploring missions to various 
parts of the country and finally the painstaking 
arrangement of a mass of material to give you 
an accurate, closely related account in picture. 












Not only from American sources were these car- 











Li 

2 toons gathered; it was also of vital interest to 
nt know how foreign countries had cartooned the 
; great figures engaged in our pre-Civil War con- 
o! troversies. Some of these cartoons were literally 
1- buried in the ground, to escape destruction. 
1e Others were just as effectively buried in musty 
mn archives, in scrapbooks, in discontinued periodi- 
eT 


cals the very names of which the years have com- 
pletely blotted out. 
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As an authority on Amer- 
ican History, Dr. Shaw 
has written an account of 
Lincoln, up to the time of 
his presidency, that not 
alone interprets the trend 
of thought in each and 
every cartoon, but that 
gives new color and un- 
derstanding to the study 
DR. ALBERT SHAW of a great career. For 

nearly forty years Editor 
of the Review of Reviews Magazine, Dr. Shaw pos- 
sesses a seasoned judgment, a keen understanding 
of human nature, a store of political knowledge, 
such as few men could bring to this task of writing 
the story of a famous statesman. 
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SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


The coupon gives you the privilege of 10 days’ examination 
of books and magazine absolutely free. If not satisfied, you [ 
may return them at the end of that time at our expense. You 
may pay, if pleased, in small installments. BUT WE wt 
VISE YOU TO MAIL YOUR COUPON TODAY, AS 
THIS LIMITED FIRST EDITION WILL NOT LAST. | 
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A SPECIAL OFFER 


The First Edition of this valuable work is 
offered at a special low price, far lower 
than that for which these books will later 
be sold in the shops, to show our apprecia- 
tion of old subscribers and to encourage 
new subscribers. This is your special op- 
portunity to obtain these two de luxe vol- 
umes and the next 12 issues of the world’s 
leading monthly news magazine for only 
$7.00. (The regular subscription price of 
the magazine alone is $4.00 a year.) THE 
COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 
YOUR FIRST ISSUE OF THE RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS AND THE 
BOOKS FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


You may send me the two-volume set of Lincoln: his Path to the 
Presidency and enter miy name for one year’s subscription to the 
Review of Reviews. After 10 days’ free examination of the books 
and magazine, I will send you $1.00, if pleased, and $1.00 a month 
for only six months thereafter. Otherwise, I will return the books 
at your expense at the end of 10 days and cancel all further 
obligations. 


If you prefer to make one cash payment, send only $6.50. 
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cAnother Year of Publishing 


HE FALL PUBLISHING season 

is coming to a head with the 
startling, if not appalling, total of 5000 
new books on the American market. This 
indicates that the 1929 product as a whole 
will equal, if it does not exceed, that of 
1928—7600 titles; for we must include a 
good many books that were brought out 
in the early months of the year, although 
originally scheduled by their publishers 
for a 1928 appearance, besides the regular 
output of those months, and we are re- 
minced that custom has changed of late 
in the direction of a more even distribu- 
tion among the four seasons. A larger 
proportion of the titles for any year are 
now issued in the summer months—for- 
merly a very quiet season in the book 
trade. The book clubs serve their patrons 
the year round and have no difficulty in 
finding fresh publications in midsummer. 
However, the last quarter of every year, 
looking forward to the Christmas trade, 
is still the high tide of the trade—the 
season when the expensive illustrated edi- 
tions come on the market and novel 
features in book-making make their bows. 


Fiction’s Return to the War 


As to the classification of this great 
list of new titles, we cannot yet speak 
with statistical exactness, but we have no 
reason to doubt the continuance of the 
general trends that were disclosed by the 
figures for 1928. Fiction. of course, leads 
numerically and in this department there 
is one rather strong tendency not noted 
last year: Vivid stories of the World 
War are ranging themselves among the 
best sellers. So realistic are some of these 
books that the reader feels inclined to 
accept them for literal fact thinly dis- 
guised as fiction. One characteristic 
sharply sets off the work of the Remarque 
school from most of the war sagas of 
the past: Such tales as “All Quiet on 
the Western Front” do nothing to glorify 
war; they do much to make it seem 
ignoble, unreasoning, something un- 
worthy of this or any future generation. 
If we are led into war again it will not 
be because our young men have been 
inspired .or deluded by the novels they 
may have read. s 


New Biography 


For the past five years the relative 
gains in biography have exceeded those 
in fiction. Last year more than 700 new 
biographies made their appearance. Will 
1929 make as good a showing? It seems 
not unlikely, but whether the numbers 
increase or dwindle the quality of this 
year’s biographies compares well with 
that of last year’s. There is somewhat 
less psycho-analysis and more thorough- 
going, old-fashioned research in evidence. 
Moreover, the most scholarly and sub- 
stantial work in this field—Beveridge’s 
“Lincoln,” for instance—has been most 
eagerly received by the public. Quite 
apart from the question of debunking, the 
time had come when fresh appraisals of 
many of our earlier statesmen were de- 
manded, partly because of newly discov- 
ered data, partly because the spirit of our 
day called for a revision of time-worn and 
partial estimates. So we have new An- 
drew Johnsons, Andrew Jacksons, U. S. 
Grants, W. J. Bryans, Benjamin Frank- 
lins, and at least one new Jefferson Davis, 
while the lives of Lincoln are fast becom- 
ing legion. 


American History and Economics 


The lives of James Ford Rhodes, the 
historian, and John J. Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, both among the outstanding books 
of 1929, lead us into other fields and help 
to show how great a contribution to his- 
tory biography can make. Among the 
histories proper that have been published 
this year we may note, in addition to 
volumes in the “Pageant of America” and 
the “History of American Life” series, 
“The War of Independence” by Prof. 
C. H. Van Tyne (noticed on page 22), 
“The Tragic Era” by Claude G. Bowers, 
“Life and Labor in the Old South” by 
Ulrich B. Phillips, “The Road to Oregon” 
by W. J. Ghent, and “The Fur Trade” by 
Clarence A. Vandiveer. 

Sociology (including economics) is one 
of the classifications that have increased 
their output. Several popular books in 
that field have reported large sales. ““Men 
and Machines,” by Stuart Chase, and 
“Make Everybody Rich!” by Benjamin 


A. Javits, are two of the best-known 
titles for 1929. In this year also ap. 
peared the first comprehensive work on 
the history of advertising, by Frank Pres. 
brey. Books for and against prohibition, 
using both ethical and economic argu. 
ments, are widely circulated. 


Philosophy, Ethics and Religion 


In philosophy America has brought out 
at least one outstanding work this year 
in Walter Lippmann’s “Preface to 
Morals,” but England has supplied us 
with the most important discussions of 
science and materialism recently pub- 
lished, notably Eddington’s “Nature of 
the Physical World” and Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s “Our Knowledge of the External 
World.” Religious books continue to 
multiply and a tendency among Protestant 
writers to disparage ultra-denomination- 
alism is noticeable. 

We have touched only a few of the 
high spots in a publishing year that has 
been noteworthy less for novel or freak- 
ish developments than for a steady and 
continued response to a general demand 
for good books. The reception accorded 
the Fourteenth Edition of the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” is one indication of 
the American reading public’s present 
attitude. 


New Books Mentioned 
in this Department 


CarL AKELEY’s Arrica, by Jobe Ake- 


ley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$5. 

THis WoRLD oF NATIONS, by Pitman 
B. Potter. The Macmillan Co. 366 pp. 
Ill. $4. 

SURVEY OF AMERICAN ForEIGN RELA- 
TIONS, by Charles P. Howland. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 533 pp. 
$5. 

AMERICA SET FREE, by Count Keyser- 
ling. Harper & Bros.- 609 pp. $5. 

THE Gotuick Nortu, by Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 450 pp. 
Ill. $5. 

GRANDMOTHER Brown’s HuNDRED 


231 pp. IIL. 


These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 6 and 8 
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NEW MACMILLAN 





BOOKS for CHRISTMAS GIVING 


of Reviews 
















Exquisite Etchings by John Taylor.irms 


rem sy | CHURCHES of FRANCE 
a Text by Dorothy Noyes Arms 


One of America’s foremost etchers 
gives you exquisite reproductions of 
his finest work in this beautiful gift 
volume. De luxe edition, with one 
original etching, $100.00. 

Regular edition $20.00 


NEW YORK 


Drawings by Herbert S. Kates 
Text by Ethel Fleming 


Forty interesting and unusual views 
of the new and old city. $6.50 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 


“The greatest survey of English literature since Taine,” in a 


new one-volume edition, completely reset in a larger type face. 
Reduced price $7.50 


John Masefield EdwinArlingtonRobinson 
COLLECTED POEMS COLLECTED POEMS 


New, complete, one-volume editions of all the published poetry 
of the foremost living American and English poets. Each, 
Cloth $5.00; Thin-paper, $6.00; Leather $7.50. 


THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES 


The classics of all times will be found in this superb series at 
a price which makes them incomparably the best book bargain 
of the day. Genuine half-leather binding, gold tops, special 
end papers $1.25 each. See the Series at your bookstore. 


FEEDING theFAMILY + FOR THE 
By Mary Swartz Rose 
Every woman wants this guide to 


proper diet and nutrition. $9.00 By Edward Marjoribanks Victorian days will please anyone 


By Helen M. Fox 
The modern garden maker will FOUR 


find this beautifully illustrated sQ UARE 


book an inspiration and a guide. 
$6.00 By John R. Oliver 


The author of Victim 

AMERICAN POLO and Victortells hisown 
By Newell Bent unusual life history in 

The story of polo from its begin- this book. $2.50 





ning in America, with a wealth $2.00 

of pictures and records. $6.00 THE LETTERS OF PROCESS 
A New Commentary | THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY | AND REALITY 

Holy Scri Edited by Edwin Arlington Robinson By Alfred North Whitehead 

on Holy cripture The culture and charm of a bygone era are re- This is the most important con- 

Edited by Bishop Gore vealed in this collection of letters of Thomas tribution to modern philosophic 

Your pastor can use this practi- Sergeant Perry, a Boston gentleman of the old thought yet made by Professor 

cal book in his daily work. $3.50 ~~ school. $3.00 ~~ Whitehead. $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 





The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall THE HAWBUCKS 


Any mystery reader or lawyer will like this life 
PAT { re) G A a D EE N Ss of the greatest of all English criminal lawyers. $5.00 William Stearns Davis 


Prices subject to change on publication 


These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 6 and 8 






~ “Ht is a Fascinating Story” 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
By Sir James Jeans 


“Not only intelligible but fasci- 
nating. It solves the problem of 
enabling the ordinary man to ap- 
prehend the recent advances in 
astronomical and physical re- 
search...remarkable book.” — 
From the New York Times. $4.50 















A. S. Eddington’s Books 
TheNature of the Physical World 
Science and the UnseenWorld 


Two remarkable books which 
have marked a turning point in 
scientific thinking. Priced $3.75 
and $1.25 respectively. 





























The Modern Age in Two Best-sellers 
Walter Lippmann Stuart Chase 

A PREFACE TO MORALS MEN and MACHINES 

Our morals and our machine civilization are critically 


analyzed by two of the keenest thinkers of the day. 
$2.50 each. 












John Haynes Holmes’ Timely New Book 
PALESTINE: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


“The most understanding book that has been written 
about Palestine.”—Dr. Stephen S. Wise. $2.50 




























THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 
By Herbert I. Priestley 


The first volume in a monumental History of American 


Life, which emphasizes social life rather than politics. 
A $4.00 

























DEFENCE; John Masefield 





This story of Merrie England in 






who likes a colorful novel. $2.50 







THE WHIRLWIND 

MAR Ss HAL A Tgeaeey the historical novel 

tells a tale of the stirring days 

FOC H of the French Revolution. $2.50 
By Major General 


Sir George Aston Joseph Gollomb 


Madame Foch and the THE SUBTLE TRAIL 
Marshal’s staff aided in Ad ‘ hich Carol 
the preparation of this Seeete RESy wae Se 
eemieatinaherySS.00 Wells in Secret Orders calls a 
ee masterpiece of creative work. 




























60 Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 
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CrowellB OOKS 


FOR EVERY READING TASTE 


WILD MEN OF 
THE WILD WEST 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


No man knows his West better than 
Sabin, and in these lively tales of noted 
gunmen he is at his best. 

Illustrated $2.50 


. TWELVE 
ROYAL 
LADIES 

By Sidney Dark 

A round dozen 
breezy sketches, by 
| the author of 
| “Twelve Bad Men,” 
| telling the frailties 
as well as virtues 
of noted ladies of 


the past. 
Illustrated $3.00 


KINGS OF COMMERCE 
By T. C. Bridges and 
H. H. Tiltman 


A series of graphic close-ups of tower- 
ing figures in both the English and 
American business world 


Illustrated $3.00 


A GIRL IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By Andree Viollis 


One of the most valuable “inside” 
studies of this land of experiment and 
paradox that has yet appeared. $2.50 


>| SEA-LORE 
. By Stanley Rogers 


' A dozen delightful 
_ chapters on Fa- 
mous Ships, Super- 
stitions, Wrecks, 
etc. Profusely il- 
| lustrated by the 
author. $2.75 


~ MOUNTAIN MAN 
By Harold C. Wire 


A swift Western story involving forest 
rangers, cattlemen and—Oh, yes—a 
pretty girl—two of them, in fact. $2.00 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE 
By Arthur DeBles 


A popular lecturer at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and widely known au- 
thority, gives a readable and valuable 
handbook on this mooted subject. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by the author. $6.00 


THE ANIMAL LOVER’S 
KNAPSACK 


By Edwin Osgood Grover 
A companion volume to the same edi- 
tor’s delightful ‘““Nature Lover’s Knap- 
sack.” Verses by many hands in praise 
of our animal friends. $2.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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NEARS 1827-1927, by Harriet Connor 
Brown. Boston: Little Brown and Com- 
pany. 369 pp. Ill. $3. 

Jouns Hopxtns: A SILHOUETTE, by 
Helen Hopkins Thom. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 125 pp. Ill. $2.75. 

Donn Byrne: Barp oF ARMAGH, by 
Thurston Macauley. The Century Co. 
216 pp. Ill. $2. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CaALvIn Coo- 
LIDGE. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
247 pp. Ill. $3. 

THE LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
Sir Ceci Sprinc RICE, edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. 2 vo's. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
966 pp. Ill. $10. 

Jerrerson Davis: His Rise AND FALL, 
by Allen Tate. Minton, Balch & Com- 
pany. 311 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

FRANKLIN: THE APOSTLE OF MODERN 
Times, by Bernard Fay. Little, Brown 


| and Company. 547 pp. Ill. $3. 


Hough- 
$5. 

BotivAR: THE PASSIONATE WARRIOR, 
by T. R. Ybarra. Ives Washburn. 365 


ETHAN ALLEN, by John Pell. 


' pp. Ill. $4. 


Phila- 
Ill. 


RICHELIEU, by Hilaire Belloc. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott. 392 pp. 
$5. 

FRANCOIS RABELAIS: MAN OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE, by Samuel Putnam. Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith. 530 pp. 
Ill. $3.50. 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, by Claude 
H. Van Tyne. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 518 pp. $5. 

Juty ’14, by Emil Ludwig. G. P. 
Putnam’s Son. 378 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Europe IN Ziczics, by S. Huddleston. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 354 pp. 
Ill. $5. 

A History OF FINANCIAL SPECULA- 
TION, by R. H. Mottram. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 317 pp. IIl. $4. 

MILiions IN MERGERS. by H. A. Toul- 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
523 pp. $3.50. 

Economic PRINCIPLES OF CONSUMP- 


| TION, by Paul N. Nystrom. The Ronald 
| Press Company. 


586 pp. $5. 
PALESTINE ToDAY AND Tomorrow: A 


| Gentile’s Survey of Zionism, by John 
| Haynes Holmes. 
| pany. 271 pp. $2.50. 


The Macmillan Com- 


Wuat HAPPENED IN PALESTINE, by 
Maurice Samuel. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 222 pp. $2. 

Our Cities Topay AND Tomorrow, by 
T. K. Hubbard. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 389 pp. Ill. $5. 


SMALL Towns, by Walter Burr. 
Macmillan Co. 267 pp. $2.50. 


€oxey’s Army, by Donald L. Mc- 


The 


Murry. Boston: Little, Brown & (Co, 
331 pp. Ill. $4. 

THE Son oF APOLLO, by Frederick J. f, 
Woodbridge. Houghton Mifflin Com. 
pany. 272 pp. Ill. $4. 

SHEEP, by Archer B. Gilfillan. Bos. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 272 pp. Il, 
$2.50. 

Makinc A NEw Cutna, by No Yong 
Park. Boston: The Stratford Company, 
308 pp. $2.50. 


Carl Akeley’s 
Work in Africa 


ARL AKELEY DIED in Africa 

three years ago while leading 
an expedition in the Belgian Congo for 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. He had been going to the Dark 
Continent on similar journeys for a 
period of thirty years. Africa had be- 
come a home to him; he had dedicated 
kis life to the work of representing for 
all time the wild life of Africa in its 
natural habitat. His wife was his com- 
panion on this last expedition. She kept 
its records and brought back to America 
the wonderful photographs that had been 
taken in the jungle and on the uplands. 
Her book, Carl Akeley’s Africa, gives 
a full account of the expedition and con- 
tains a selection of the photographs. An 
important scientific feature of the work 
is the description of the rare mountain 
gorilla found in a _ wild-life sanctuary 
called the Parc National Albert, which 
was established as one result of Carl 
Akeley’s work in that region of the 
Belgian Congo. 


International Amenities 


ELATIONS AMONG NATIONS can 
only be promoted through the 
agency of recognized institutions—groups 
of men and women—and so Dr. Pitman 
B. Potter, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, devotes his book, This World of 
Nations, largely to an account of or- 
ganized effort to that end, giving mere 
attention to institutions than to policy, 
and keeping always in mind the human 
element in the structure. Dr. Potter 
adopts, indeed, a very practical attitude 
of mind in his approach to international 
affairs. His book is clarifying and con- 
crete. It looks to the future and begins 
with the world as it is. 

Quite in line with Dr. Potter’s method 
is the Survey of American Foreign 
Relations, 1929, prepared under the di- 
rection of Charles P. Howland for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. About 
three-fifths of the book is given to our re- 
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Pat Dictionary FREE! 

; This indispensable English-French, French-English 
ad be- dictionary will be given absolutely without charge to 
di everyone who enrolls i in the Hugo French-At-Sight 

Icatec course. Published in France, it has been imported 
ing for especially for Hugo students. The dictionary is bound 
~~ a in rich, dark green seal grain, clearly printed on 
In its tough, thin paper, Its 623 pages contain 24,000 words. 
nye he supply is En imited—clip the coupon and send for 
5 com- course and dictionary today on approval. 
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usable French is nearly exhausted. It 

can not be republished at the present 
low price. The royalty contract giving 
Doubleday-Doran the American rights to 
publish and sell 10,000 sets of the Hugo 
Course soon expires! When the few remain- 
ing sets are sold THE PRICE MUST GO 
UP! 

Often you have been on the verge of 
sending for Hugo’s French-At-Sight on ap- 
proval! Something has detained you. Now 
you must act! If you mail the coupon aé 
once you can still obtain the same twenty- 
four complete lessons which have taught so 
many cultured men and women to speak, 
read, and write Frerch—at thesamelow price! 

Decide about keeping the course later— 
at your leisure. Only assure yourself this 
last opportunity to own the course—if you 
decide that you want to after you have 
seen it. 


(ke present edition of this short cut to 


French is as Easy as this: 


bouquet 
(a bunch of flowers) 


beaucoup 
(much, many) 
(but, yes) 


The few words appearing above illustrate 
the simple Hugo key to pronunciation. It 


is impossible to mispronounce a French 
word if that key is followed. And every 
other phase of Hugo’s FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT is just as clearly and plainly 
marked, just as easy to master. 

Now, you can add a knowledge of French 
to the list of accomplishments which makes 
you the individual you are. You can easily 
acquire a command of a vast fund of con- 
versational French, in your spare time at 
home. 

Instead of starting to study French in the 
schoolroom fashion, with rules of grammar 
and long lists of irregular verbs, the Hugo 
method enables you practically to ¢hink in 
French, to begin to use actual French sen- 
tences with the proper pronunciation and 
the native accent—/rom the very first page of 
lesson one. Beginning with complete, useful 
French sentences, you become more and 
more proficient—scarcely realizing how, it 
is so easy—until you can converse in French, 
read French letters and books and write the 
language as well. 


Complete Course 
Sent on Approval Only $9.85! 
Pay as You Learn! 


At your request—and you need not send 
a penny with the coupon—we will mail you 
the complete Hugo course of 24 lessons and 
the Cestre-Guibillon dictionary for your free 
examination at your leisure. 


Try several lessons; test your progress. 
At the end of 5 days, if you are entirely 
satisfied, send us $1.85 as a first payment. 
If the lessons do not come up to your ex- 
pectations, return them with the dictionary 
at our expense. If you keep the lessons, you 
continue to pay as you learn at $2 each 
month for 4 successive months—making a 
total of only $9.85 for the complete course! 
Act at once to be SURE you get your Hug> 
course at the bargain price. When the pres- 
ent limited supply is exhausted—the price 
must be advanced! 


DOUBLEDAY ,DORAN &CO., Inc. 
American Representative: 
HUGO’S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-73512 Garden City, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., 
“Dept.F-7512, Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s 
“French-at-Sight” ard the imported French- 
English Dictionary for 5 days’ examination. At 
the end of that time I will either mail you $1.85, 
and $2 each month for 4 successive months, or 
return the lessons and the dictionary to you. 
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Girts 


THAT SATISFY” 


GoLb-TOPPED and gold- 
decorated—festive yet dignified in their 
rich-hued, limp leather bindings—think 
of the pleasure you will give by choos- 
ing appropriate titles from this beautiful 
edition of the world’s great literature. 
The NELSON New Century LIBRARY 
is a Christmas list in itself, 175 titles of 
favorites: Stevenson, Emerson,Dickens, 
Hugo, Dumas, Omar Khayyam, Shelley 
—the very books most suitable for 
gifts . .. or for your own library. 


Only $2.50 Each 


Your bookseller will gladly show you 
one of these handsome, flexible vol- 
umes. For only $2.50 you can send it, 
and others, as a Christmas gift of lasting 
satisfaction and beauty. 





K SELLER. 
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OMAS NELSON & — York City 


1 Fourth Ave-» a on 
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titles. No obligation. 
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lations with the Caribbean and Central 
American republics. Then comes a sec- 
tion on international organization, cov- 
ering the World Court and the Pact of 
Paris, and this is followed by 100 pages 
on our immigration system and its attend- 
ant problems, including a worth-while dis- 
cussion of the new policy arising out of 
the enforcement of the National Origins 
provision in our law. 

If the United States ever had a critic 
so sure of his ground as Count Hermann 
Keyserling seems to be, we have failed 
to run across him. There is absolutely 
nothing in the American psychology that 
is not crystal-clear to the Count and no 
shortcoming for which he cannot produce 
a remedy. He is more than ready to tell 
us how to correct our failings and in his 
America Set Free he points the way to 
an American millennium. His generaliza- 
tions are unstinted. The trouble is that 
they often form the premises of his 
arguments and must be accepted in the 
generous spirit in which they are offered 
if the arguments are to have validity. 

Thus the Count solemnly declares: 
“Most present-day Americans believe that 
facts and not their significance count 
first; that institutions mean everything, 
and not living men.” It is vain to ques- 
tion this oracular statement. The Count 
himself has said it. We must assent to 
his diagnosis if we are to benefit from the 
treatment he prescribes. He is telling 
what is wrong with us. Why should we 
not be good children and take our medi- 
cine? But we feel it in our bones that 
some pig-headed Americans will insist 
that the Count doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. Yet we believe that books 
like “America Set Free” serve a useful 
end. They tell us how we appear to 
foreign observers and they now and then 
uncover faults that need correction, 
whether we are ready to adopt the foreign 
critics’ cure or not. 


Medieval Art and Life 


RT, FICTION, poetry, and history 

are oddly blended in The 

Gothick North: A Study of Medi- 
eval Art, Life, and Thought, by Sach- 
everell Sitwell. The author has found his 
inspiration in the tapestries of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. Some of these are 
interpreted by him in a chapter called 
“The Visit of the Gypsies.” It is one 
of the surprises in this unusual book that 
church architecture of the period, about 
which so much has been written else- 
where, is carefully avoided. Assuming 
that the nature of his work required “a 
delightful, if terrible, imprisonment in 
the past,” Mr. Sitwell employed two 
characters from the present who had 
been associated with his childhood, whose 





old-fashioned viewpoints placed them at 
least “half-way into the past.” 

This literary device, if such it may be 
termed, is one of the curious personal 
whims that distinguish the author's 
method. His plan calls for two addi. 
tional volumes, one of which is promised 
for early publication. The initial volume 
has nine interesting illustrations, the first 
of which is a reproduction in color from 
a full-page picture in the manuscript 
“Book of Hours” (15th century), now in 
the British Museum. 


Plato Freshly Interpreted 


EW COLLEGE STUDENTS today read 

the texts of Plato in the origi- 
nal Greek; perhaps not many get much 
out of his philosophy. Yet not one of 
the ancients is more frequently cited in 
general literature. Plato’s Academy was 
a living force for 900 years. Plato him- 
self has been read by scholars of all 
lands for twenty-three centuries. Even 
our age of steel and dynamos has not 
crowded him off the stage. But this age, 
like its predecessors, demands an inter- 
pretation of the Grecian sage in terms 
that it can understand. That is what 
Professor Woodbridge, of Columbia of- 
fers in The Son of Apollo. Clear 
statement and quiet humor mark the es- 
says that make up this volume. Our au- 
thor selects some of the great Platonic He 
themes for comment—politics, education, < 
love, death, Socrates. As he says, Plato 
has caught a distinctly human quality 
associated with these themes and held it 
a moment for us to see. There is a se- 
vere realism about him which checks the 
soul in its too ambitious flight by the in- 
trusion of the body’s presence, disillu- 
sionizing us often without corrupting us. 
He can make us see the futility of thought 
and yet keep us believing in its efficacy. 
There is a kind of magic in him which 
both charms and instructs. 

Pen portraits of great Englishmen of 
medicine are brought together in a little 
book called The Harley Street Calen- 
dar, by H. H. Bashford. The author! 
does not explain why this title was 
adopted. It is clear, however, that the 
general reader, and not the medical pro- 
fession alone, may well be interested in 
these succinct sketches. William Harvey 
and Joseph Lister are accorded places in 
both books. 

On the subject of the Chinese Nation- 
alist movement we have an enlightening 
little book, Making a New China, by 
No Yong Park, who has become a popu- 
lar lecturer and has addressed many 
audiences in this country. He gives the 
Chinese side of the conflict with Russia. 
An introduction is contributed by Sena- 
tor Shipstead of Minnesota. 
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MICRO-SYNCHRONOUS 


-—* ift that. keeps ¢ on giving 


This Christmas, for your home, for those who are dear to you, for your- 
self, you will naturally seek the supreme gift, a gift beyond price... the 
gift of happiness. 

Victor micro-synchronous Radio, with Electrola, (playing Victor Records 
electrically) or the radio alone in its lovely Console, will provide more happi- 
ness, and more lasting happiness than any other gift at any price. Victor- 
Radio with Electrola is unique: it is perhaps the only thing in the world that 
can please everyone, all the time! 

Tastes differ... widely and variously. And that is precisely why Victor- 

Victor-Radio Console R-32. Exclu. Radio with Electrola stands alone and apart. The entertainment it provides 

sive modernized circuit; unique sensitivity - ‘ ; ‘ e - 

and, selectity. List price $155 Les is as varied as human desires; indeed, it commands every kind of enter- 
tainment the world knows. You cannot ask for more than it will give you 
—and you need not be satisfied with less. 

A few short months ago, the musical performance of this history-making 
instrument was news that thrilled the country. Today, this performance 
is accepted as the standard by which other instruments are judged... and 
of which they must inevitably fall short. For no other radio is micro-syn- 
chronous; no other radio is backed by acoustical experience comparable 
with Victor’s; and no other radio bears the name “Victor” and the famous 
Victor trademark. 

When you go to your Victor Dealer’s to hear the three models of Vic- 
tor-Radio, you will find them beautiful, compact and soundly built, as be- 
comes Victor instruments. You will discover that they are as delightful to 

ae ee ore see as to hear. You will recognize them as the gift that keeps on giving 
a oe ...a royal gift...at a very low price! Victor Talking Machine Division, 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


MAKE THIS CHRISTMAS MEMORABLE WITH VICTOR RADIO! 





Diy ent we gall 
net 0; classic design nm est walnut 
veneers. Radio equi sonar ah indentical with 
that of at of R32. Inlaid door medallions of 

atched butt walnut. Blended finish. List 
ine $215 Less Radiotrons. 





ow to be Gone 
to a man at Christmas 


A 


Just how does the Gillette Fifty 
Box qualify as the ideal Christmas 
gift fora man? Here’s how—on these 
eight counts: 


It is practical... Man, famous for his 
practical mind, insists on useful gifts. 


Yet he probably wouldn’t buy this for 
himself ... From long habit, he is used to 
getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
This will bea new andrefreshing idea for him. 


He'll be sure to use it... Blades are a 
daily necessity in every man’s life. TheGillette 
Fifty Box is the most convenient way to have 
them. 


It is personal... It’s all to himself, for 
his own intimate, bathroom use. 


It is good looking ... Packed, as you see, 
in a metal box, velvet lined, with a spring- 
hinge cover. Blades are enclosed in brilliant 
Cellophane. 


it is truly generous... With fifty smooth, 
double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, 
a man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably ever 
enjoyed before in his life. 

It will last well beyond the Christmas 
season... For months his mornings will 


be free from all thought of buying Gillette 
Blades. 


It is reasonable in price ... Five dollars 
buys this édeal gift. On sale everywhere. 


RADIO—Tune in on “The Gillette Blades” 
every Saturday evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o'clock, 
Eastern Standard Time, over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Blue Network, WJZ and as- 
sociated stations. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
<> 
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Give Him shaving comfort in abundance 
with the famous Fifty Box of Gillette Blades 
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Biography, 
New and Old 


N SPITE OF ALL that is said about 

the “new” biography and _ its 
dominance, the book that won the Aflantic 
Monthly’s $5000 prize for “the most in- 
teresting biography of any kind, sort, or 
description” belongs to the old-fashioned 
type. It records the human experiences 
and observations of a woman who lived 
for a century in the Mississippi Valley. 
Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years (1827-1927), by Harriet Connor 
Brown, relates no prodigious exploits, per- 
forms no startling feats in character analy- 
sis. and neither builds up nor tears down 
popular images. It records no wonderful 
achievements of any kind—save the peo- 
pling of a wilderness and the rearing of 
a civilization. Grandmother Brown’s 
family and a group of neighbor families 
had come from Massachusetts to Ohio 
after the Revolution. (The Cutler and 
Dawes families were in the same migra- 
tion.) In Ohio Grandmother Brown her- 
self was born, grew up, and married, and 
from there moved on to Iowa, like so 
many other pioneers of New England 
stock, to help in the building of another 
state. 

Grandmother Brown’s reminiscences as 
told to her daughter-in-law really serve to 
hand down the histories of hundreds of 
pioneer families, whose doings have 
never been published to the world. With- 
out knowing something of the story that 
they tell, the historian will fail to pre- 
serve the records of the Middle West. 
It is just because Grandmother Brown 
was not isolated or unique, but repre- 
sentative of a large group, that her life- 
story has value today. That is why Am- 
bassador Dawes rightly calls it in his 
foreword “An epic of American life in 
the early and later days.” 

Among the founders of Universities 
Johns Hopkins of Baltimore must have 
had a_ singularly elusive personality. 
Men are still living who knew him in the 
flesh, and yet it is probable that students 
today at the university that bears his 
name have about as foggy a notion of 
what he was like as the Cambridge 
youth have of John Harvard, or the New 
Haven boys of Eli Yale, although he 
lived two centuries nearer to our own 
day than those worthies did. 

The university did not grow in the 
way its founder had supposed it would. 
He had thought of it as a group of build- 
ings on his country estate. He died 
three years before it was opened and it 
probably never had occurred to him that 
a few young scholars, working in old 
houses that he had known as family resi- 
dences in the heart of Baltimore, would 
in a few years send his name around the 


world and give the old mercantile city 
a new birth among the centers of light 
and leading. He was only an eccentric 


Quaker banker and he did not even know | 


what his money would do for the scholar- 
ship of the future. 


A new book, Johns Hopkins—A Sil- 
houette, by Helen Hopkins Thom, de- | 


scribes some of the human qualities of the 
old Marylander. He liked good living, we 
are told, and did not neglect the liquid 
side of the menu. His fellow Friends dis- 
approved of his traffic in strong waters and 
once “churched” him for it. With that 
slight blemish on his record, he seems to 
have been an exemplary Quaker all his 
life. But the book leaves some questions 
unanswered. How did he make so much 
money? What kind of university did he 
have in mind? 


versity would have liked to get his advice 
on how to sell bonds. 
Thom’s “silhouette” 


Johns Hopkins, it gives a far clearer pic- 
ture than we have seen in print elsewhere. 
He was a fine old Baltimorean, who con- 


ferred on his city honor and riches more | 
Even | 


enduring than his B. & O. stocks. 
more than the university the hospital 
was in his thoughts for years. 


A delightful bit of literary biography, | 


neither overloaded with dull detail nor 
recondite with criticism is Donn Byrne, 
Bard of Armagh, by Thurston Macau- 
ley. As a matter of fact Donn Byrne was 


born in New York City, but he stoutly | 


maintained that the choice of a birthplace 
was no fault of his. He would have been 
an Irish story-teller, and an unusually 
clever one, wherever born. His brilliant 
career was cut short last year by a motor- 
car accident in Ireland, where he had 
made his home. 

The publication of a President’s me- 
moirs within a year after the author has 
left the White House is certainly unusual. 
However, The Autobiography of Cal- 
vin Coolidge tells no state secrets and 
need not cause a flutter in any breast. It 
is confined to Mr. Coolidge’s simple and 
unpretentious account of his life from 
boyhood up, with a few sensible com- 
ments on the Presidential office, and sug- 
gestions that might well be heeded by 
ambitious politicians, but probably will 
be neglected by that fraternity. There is 
also some good advice to the rest of us— 
to wit, “There is no dignity quite so im- 
pressive, and no independence quite so 


important, as living within your means.” | 


In 1886 a young American in London 
was about to be married to an American 
girl and asked an Englishman of almost 
his own age to act as best man. The 
friendship continued through the years. 
The American came to hold the highest 
office that his people can bestow and the 


Perhaps the present | 
undergraduates at Johns Hopkins Uni- | 


Although Mrs. | 
does not tell us | 
everything we would like to know about | 
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with FIVE SECRETS 
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RE, at last, is an end to the “*de- 
tour dictionary’’ with its cross- 
reference definitions. At a glance you 
can now get a simple yet complete 
definition—given in words of common 
usage that do not require further defi- 
nition themselves! 
But this is only one of the FIVE 
secrets listed in the left-hand column 
which make The WINSTON SIMPLI- 
FIED the perfect modern reference 
book for busy people—in home, office, 
and school. What would it mean to 
you to have a dic- 
tionary that print- 
ed your reference- 
word in bold, leg- 
ible type two lines 
high—contained 
the up-to-date, new 
expressions in the 
language-profuse- 
ly illustrated with 
an average of two 
ae id rs 
single page! Ac- 
ee jase a scholar- 
ly; edited by Henry 
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color plates and text illustra- 
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Save time pictures 
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than words alone. 
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edition (1500 pages, 3000 illustra- 

tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTION- 


ARY. I will return it within 5 days 
at your expense or remit only $5.00. 
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able tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 
Its up-to-date, encyclopedic information 
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Englishman rose in his country’s diplo- 
matic service until he held the post of 
British Ambassador at Washington in the 
critical period of the World War. For 
thirty years they had written freely to 
each other on matters of public interest. 
In February, 1918, the Ambassador, Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, died, to be survived 
less than a year by Theodore Roosevelt. 


| The publication of The Letters and 
| Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, 
| edited by Stephen Gwynn, releases 25,000 
| werds of Roosevelt’s letters on a great 
' variety of topics. It is another testimony 
| to the range of the former President’s 
| interests and friendships. Sir Cecil 
| Spring Rice was a poet as well as a diplo- 
| mat. Among his intimate Washington 
| friends, besides the Roosevelts, were 
' Henry Adams and Senator and Mrs. 
| Henry Cabot Lodge. Altogether the two 
| volumes of “Letters and Friendships” are 


rather more American than English in 
content. 
Allen Tate, the author of “Stonewall 


| Jackson, the Good Soldier,” has at- 
; tempted a more difficult task in his 


Jefferson Davis—His Rise and Fall, 


| wherein the limitations and weaknesses, 
' as well as the abilities and disinterested- 
| ness, of the Confederate President, are 
| frankly set forth. 
| Davis had been a great Secretary of War. 


In Pierce’s cabinet 


Later in the United States Senate he had 
been hailed as Calhoun’s successor in up- 
holding Southern rights. But as Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy he did not make 
a brilliant success in directing military 
movements and on the other hand he soon 
lost the place of political leadership to 
which he had seemed entitled. Mr. Tate 
sums up pages of explanation in one pithy 
sentence: “He could not manage men, 
and he was too great a character to let 
men manage him—that is the tragedy of 
his career.” 

Davis had warm personal friends among 
the Northern leaders (Seward was one), 
and his wife had Northern Whig antece- 
dents. Horace Greeley signed his bail 
bond. He lived twenty-four years after 
Appomattox, surviving both Lee and 
Grant. ; 

The biographies of Benjamin Franklin 
are countless. He was truly a many-sided 
character and a citizen of the world at a 
time when cosmopolitanism was a rare 
phenomenon. Just to prove that Frank- 
lin’s numerous biographers have not 
among them discovered all that is to be 
known about their hero, the French his- 
torian and critic, Bernard Fay, ventures 
in his Franklin, the Apostle of Mod- 
ern Times, to set forth and explain the 
Doctor’s relation to Freemasonry and to 
show how Masonic ties affected Franklin’s 
success in so great a matter as the win- 


| ning over of France to America’s side in 


the Revolution. This, however. is by no 


— 


means all that Professor Fay contributes 
to our knowledge of Franklin. He has 
discovered hundreds of unpublished let- 
ters that throw new light on the Doctor's 
political and diplomatic activities, as well 
as his religious and ethical attitude. 

The school histories told us that Ethan 
Allen, at the beginning of the Revolution, 
took Ticonderoga from the British “in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress!” If we ever drew 
the inference that’ the redoubtable Ethan 
was piously jnclined, it will have to be 
given up, as a sacrifice to the “new biog- 
raphy”; for Mr. John Pell, in his Ethan 
Allen, presents the Green Mountain 
hero as a roistering swashbuckler who 
used the name of deity freely but far 
from reverently. The leader of the 
“Green Mountain Boys” was a _ pictur- 
esque character, it must be admitted. 
After he returned from two years’ im- 
prisonment in England, where he seems 
to have been quite a lion, he found his 
Vermont, then known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, organized into an independ- 
ent republic, with himself as General of 
the Army. He negotiated with the British 
and impressed them with his power. They 
thought an army of 10,000 men was re- 
quired to watch him. For some time 
Ethan and his brother Ira were on “thin 
ice,” in the opinion of Mr. Pell; but in 
the final outcome Vermont became a state 
of the Union and lived happily ever after. 

The kind of career that handed down 
the name of Simon Bolivar to posterity 
is impossible today. Single-handed that 
man freed four South American countries 
from the Spanish yoke and founded a 
fifth. To one of those republics he gave 
his name and all owe a great debt to the 
“Liberator.” Yet his latest biographer, 
T. R. Ybarra, tells us in Bolivar, the 
Passionate Warrior, that he died in 
poverty and exile, an old and beaten man 
at forty-seven. He had lived long enough 
to be disillusioned—to know that his early 
dreams of a South American League of 
Nations, with its Geneva at Panama, 
could not be realized. Spain had lost her 
hold on the continent, never to regain it, 
but in 1830, the year of Bolivar’s death, 
and for a long period thereafter, the pros- 
pects of genuine republicanism in South 
America were sorry enough. That was 
not to come in one man’s lifetime._ 

The study of the great French Cardinal 
Richelieu, by Hilaire Belloc, shows how 
widely the achievements of a powerful 
leader may diverge from the first intent. 
Richelieu certainly was not trying to make 
Europe safe for Protestantism, yet he 
accomplished as much as any man of his 
time to that end. The great Cardi- 
nal as a builder of French nationalism is 
compared with the German Bismarck two 
centuries later. All in all, the book is a 
stimulating, thought-provoking work. 
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The Review of Reviews 


A Procession of Endless Delight 


Extending from the Dawn of Literature to Our Own Times 


*“Procession of the 
Sacred Bull, Apis- 
Osiris” by F. 
sridgman. 


PEN any volume 
QO: the Harvard 
Classics at ran- 
dom and read. Immedi- 
ately you are caught in 
the gripping enchant- 
ment that only the 
greatest writings can bring to you. 
You may find yourself a bystander 
at the glorious pageant of Egypt's 
colorful history. You may be with 
Sindbad, trapped in a valley of glit- 
tering diamonds guarded by venomous 
serpents, or thrust into the thick of the 
fight of Bunker Hill with a man who 
actually witnessed the battle. You may 
meet the amusing characters in a 
Sheridan comedy and laugh at the im- 
mortal humor of this great playwright. 
Perhaps you will wander into brilliant 
Carthage when it was the Monte Carlo 
of its time or stroll through the almost 
magic kingdoms of Ancient Syria. 

Every page is a new wonderland of 
delight. You become immediately inti- 
mate with the greatest minds, the 
most interesting characters, the most 
thrilling episodes of all time. 

You may ship with Darwin on his 
marvelous cruise of the Beagle and 
sail through uncharted seas_revel- 
Iing in the myriad marvels of nature. 

From an intimate encounter with the 
sharp wit of Ben Franklin to following 
a Greek hero in adventure without 
equal; from the stirring chronicles of 
Carlyle to the riotous pranks of Don 
Quixote; the Harvard Classics offer 
more broadening, more delightful 
reading than any other group of books 
in the world. For they contain a pro- 


DR. ELIOT’S » 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


cession of thought which begins at the 
dawn of literature and extends in ma- 
jestic array right down to our own 
times. These are the books that live 
forever, and are forever fresh, in- 
vigorating and entertaining. 

When Emerson said, “Any book that 
does nof bear rereading does not de- 
serve to be read at all,” he didn’t offer 
to name the worth-while books. That 
was the priceless work of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, for forty years President of 
Harvard University, America’s fore- 
most educator, a man qualified above 
all others to select the really great 
writings from the mass of literature 
the ages have produced. 

All in One 
Convenient 
Set 

Now over a? 
quarter of a’? 
million homes 
own and cher- 
ish the result ame U% 
of his labor, the 
Harvard Clas- 
sics, and the 
list of owners | 
becomes con- 
siderably larger 
every week. In 
this one con- 
venient set Dr. 








THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 


contains specimen 
pages from the Daily 
Reading Guide, and 
gives in detail the 
scope and contents of 





the Harvard Classics. 


Illustration from 
the Harvard Clas- 
sics, courtesy of 
the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 40 
years President of Harvard 
University; Editor of the 
famous Harvard Classics. 
Eliot has assembled all 
the writings which de- 
serve to be read, and 
reread, the books that 
make men think straight 
and talk intelligently, 
the books that stimu- 
late, inspire, and advise—but above all, 
the books that bring endless delight. 
It is almost unbelievable that so 
much could be incorporated in a single 
set of books. The Harvard Classics 
contain the works of 302 immortal 
authors. 


Available to All 


By the famous Collier plan, which 
enables you to pay for these books 
while you read and enjoy them, the 
Harvard Classics are within reach of 
the most modest family budget. Do 
not put off finding out more about 
these wonderful books. The Free 
Booklet, telling about the scope and 
content of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf, 
will be sent you without obligation. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet 
that tells all about the most famous 
library in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics), and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot, also specimen pages of the Daily Reading 
Guide. And please advise how I may secure the 
books by small monthly payments. 


Stace IS7S 
COLLIE 


Miss 
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World of Books 
That sixteenth-century Frenchman, i 
Francois Rabelais, trained in theology, 
law, and medicine, who has given an ad- 
' jective to the English language, is the 
subject of one of the season’s biographies, 
There was need of such a work to give 
the man his proper setting, explain the » 
times in which he lived, and show his re- 
lation to them. In Francois Rabelais, 
Man of the Renaissance, Samuel Put- 
nam stresses the erudition of Rabelais, [ 
for it was that, in his opinion, and not the 
obscenities of his age, that was amazing 
and distinctive in his work. 
OR y 
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OR years we have been buying space 
in this magazine in order to put our 
message where you could read it. 
We have told you how we have helped 
men to double and triple their incomes. 
We have told you how presidents of 
corporations have praised the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 
Our one big message has always been 
the same. It is this: The only way to 





succeed in business is to train for success. 
If you know just a little bit more than 
the average man, you can make a lot 
more money. 

In the last ten years, hundreds of 
thousands of men have seen our adver- 
tiements. But only a comparative few 








HERE ARE THE NAMES 


of a few of the Institute’s subscrib- 

ers who are now officers of great 

corporations: 

E. E. Amick, Vice-President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Geo. H. Busune tt, Vice-President 
and Comptroller, J. C. Penney Co. 
(1025 Retail Stores). 

Witiram Canp-er, Vice-President, 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel Co. 

Epwin A. Futter, President, Fuller 
Construction Company. 

Georce M. Suriver, Vice-President, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

H. W. Hoover, President, The Hoover 
Company. 

Wiiiiam Wric ey, Jr., President, 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
(Wrigley’s Gum). 

The judgment of such men is an 

argument stronger than anything 

we could write. The reasons for 
their enthusiasm for the Institute 
are fully set forth in the booklet 
the coupon will bring. Send for it. 
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You wouldn't listen to us 
ten years ago... 
maybe youll listen now 


have had vision enough to 
act. Many of those who 
acted havesincebecome 
presidents and vice-pres- 
idents of corporations. 
Perhaps you wereoneof 
the men who wouldn’t lis- 
ten tous. Perhaps youeven 
sent for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” but threw it 
in the wastebasket with- 
out reading it. You felt 
that you could get what 
you wanted without us. 
What did you get? 
As much as you might 
have got in achievement 
and growth? As much in 
money, and all the things 
that money will buy? 
You expected alotof 
yourself in thoseten years 
—more than you got. 
Make sure, vow, that the 
next ten years will bring 
you more than the last. 


How the Institute can help you 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
no cure-all. No success recipe. No 
miracle worker, It is a living, breathing, 
highly personal POWER specializing in 
the technique of business progress. 

It is a STOREHOUSE of IDEAS. 

These ideas are constantly fresh, con- 
stantly making money for other men. 
You might have had the advantage of 
them every day during the past ten 
years. But that is water over 


“Perhaps you even sent for‘Forging Ahead in Business,’ 
but threw it in the wastebasket without reading it.” 
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that will help you ten years from now. 
They will go to work for you to- 
morrow, next day, next week. 


Send for the facts 


We ask an opportunity to send you a 
very stimulating little book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” and attach a cou- 
pon to make your inquiry easy. This 
booklet tells in detail just what the 
Institute can do for you. 

Send for your copy ¢oday. 





the dam. You can begin to 
have the advantage of them 
now. And they are not ideas 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON inounmeness 


963 Astor Place New York City 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 





n Canana, address the Alexander Ham- 


ilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bidg., Toronto 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








which includes a description of thenew Management Courses. | 
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DoYou Make 


these Mistakes 


m ENGLISH? 


| Yipee persons say “Did 
you hear from him 
today?”’ They should say 
**Have you heard from him 
today?’”” Some spell cal- 
endar ‘‘calender’ or “cal- 
ander.” Still others say 
“between you and I” in- 
stead of “between you and 
me.” It is astonishing how 
often “who” is used for 
“whom,” and how frequent- 
ly the simplest words are 
mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell rig 

words with one or two ‘ "or “mis” or “r's;" or 
with “ie” or “ei.” Most persons use only com- 
micn words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech 
— their letters are lifeless, monotonous, hum- 
rum, 





Sherwin Cody 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong 
word, when you mispronounce a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when you use flat, or- 
dinary words, you he indicap yourself enormously. 
A striking command of En; glish enables you to 
present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convinc- 
ingly. If your language is incorrect it hurts you 
more than you will ever know, for people are too 
polite to tell you about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good English. 
After countless experiments he finally invented a 
simple method by which you can acquire a better 
command of the English language in only 15 min- 
utes a day. Now you can stop making the mis- 
takes which have been hurting you. Mr. Cody’s 
students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than previously had been obtained by other 
pupils in two years! 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the "rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody 
method provides for the formation of correct habits 
by calling to your attention constantly only the 
mistakes you ‘make—and then showing you the 
— way without asking you to memorize any 
rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write 
the answers to fifty questions in fifteen minutes and 
correct your work in five minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copying have been ended by 
Mr. Cody! You concentrate always on your own 
mistakes until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ to speak 
and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A command of polished and effective English de- 
notes education and culture. It wins friends and 
makes a favorable impression upon those with whom 
you come in contact. In business as well as in 
social life correct English gives you added ad- 
vantages and better opportunities, while poor Eng- 
lish handicaps you more than you now realize, 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pro- 
nunciation, or if you cannot instantly command the 
exact words with which to express your ideas, this 
new free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good English 
—in 15 Minutes a Day,’’ will prove a revelation to 
you. Send the cm or a letter or postal card 
for it now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
312 Searle Building, phan af N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
312 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Please send me your free book, ‘‘How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ 
Name cccoccccvccccccccccccecccesccccecsccccoe 
Address 
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World of Books 


volume will complete the story of the 
military operations, and it is to be hoped 
that in succeeding volumes the author 
will be permitted to tell the whole story 
of “The Founding of the American Re- 
public,” including much that followed the 
War of Independence itself. 

In its clarity, terseness, and avoidance 
of mere rhetoric, the new book is like its 
predecessor, which Professor Seligman 
called “the best piece of historical writ- 
ing we have had in this country for many 
a day.” Besides the newly accessible 
British documents that we have men- 
tioned, the author has made use of the 
“Correspondence of King George III,” 
the papers of the American General 
Greene, and much other fresh material. 

On Armistice Day appeared the Amer- 
ican edition of Herr Emil Ludwig’s 
July ’14, a book that has already occa- 
sioned much discussion on the continent 
of Europe and in Great Britain. Every- 
body has now had his turn in placing the 
blame for the World War. Of those who 
at first imputed the sole guilt to Ger- 
many, few persist in their contention. 
The spirit of dispassionate history, even 
in the Allied countries, is against them. 
Documentary evidence has not generally 
sustained their thesis. Herr Ludwig rep- 
resents the view, increasingly held in 
America, that all the powers of Europe 
shared the responsibility. 

The blame for the actual outbreak of 
war Herr Ludwig imputes to these coun- 
tries in the order given: Austria, Russia, 














Germany, France, and in a lesser degree . 
The imperial extremists - 


Great Britain. 
in Berlin are probably not satisfied with 
this verdict. It runs counter to many of 
their claims. They have sought to ab- 
solve the Kaiser altogether. However, 
there is both fact and logic back of Herr 
Ludwig’s conclusion. It is not lightly to 
be put aside. It should be said that the 
argument is not so much directed against 
individual nations as against an outworn 
system of diplomacy which made need- 
lessly difficult the avoidance of war in 
the situation that was evolved in 1914. 

After all, the consequences of the War 
to Europe are more vital to this genera- 
tion than the debate about who started it. 
We find in Sisley Huddleston’s Europe 
in Zigzags a helpful grouping of fresh 
information about present conditions in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
the Balkans, and Spain. Mr. Huddleston, 
as a newspaper correspondent, has long 
made it his business to study outstand- 
ing European problems, from reparations 
to Fascism and the Little Entente. He 
is no stranger to any of them. His per- 
sonal knowledge of statesmen and au- 
thors helps him to analyze these problems 
intelligently and profitably. The last 
chapter of his book is a résumé of the 
ten years following the Armistice. 
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Wenonah Military Acade 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College j 
trance, business and special courses. Ho 
manship under instructor of Equitatij 
Special school for Juniors. For Cat 
and View Book, write to the Regis 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 

Milit 


STAUNTON i% 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Busing 





Superb disciplinary training equaled by ademic ey 
lence. Col. Thos. H. Russell, » LL.D., Pres., Bo 
(Kable Station), Staunton, Va 





LENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box § 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young wom 
Also preparatory school. Meets the exacting demands 
most discriminating patronage. Complete appointme 
Yor information po the Secretary. 


Lindenwood Colleg 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four y 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 miny 
from St. Tose, 103d year. Every modern facility. Cataj 

J. L. ROEMER. Pres.. Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. 
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Write for free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, fre eg" ff 
YOU CAN WRITE MONE 
MAKING STORIES 


“In three months my sales of short stories netted 
$3595 in cash... but I could never have done it with 
out Palmer training.” —Arthur J. Burks, 










Just some simple incident—some commonplace eve! 
—was dramatized into a thrilling story. It sold! A 
today Arthur J. Burks is a successful writers 


He learned how to do it by persistent, earnest, purpos 
ful study of the Palmer Course, turning his own expe 
ience and observation into the kind of stories that s¢ 


Ask for the booklet of recent Palmer successes, 
what such authors as Gertrude Atherton, Rup 
Hughes and Jim Tully think of the Palmer method 
Mail the coupon for information, 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORS#H 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept.67-Z, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif 
I am interested in: 
OShort Story Writing Name. 
Ol English and 
Self-Expression 
O Photoplay Writing 
O Writers’ Criticism 
Service 





Address. 


All correspondence strictly confidenti 
Nosalesman will call. 
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The most stimulating pastime I know” 


’”’” BURTON HOLMES 


Distinguished traveler and lecturer 


“WONDER how many people ever 

try it—this game I so often play 

by myself, the most stimulating pas- 
ime I know! 

“The rules of the game are simple. 

ll you need is an atlas or globe, and 


“Tf you use an atlas, just open at 
andom. If a globe, twirl it and let 
it stop where it will. Like a roulette 
Wheel, for this game is in its way a 
game of chance. Who can say where 
you will find yourself? 

“The atlas opens, say, at India. 
Or when the globe stops, your finger 
Ison Bagdad. That famous carpet! 
If you could ride the carpet now, 
where would you go? 

“Paris, of course! Turn the globe 
again, or find the place in the atlas. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Leading Products 


Maps Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlases 
Goode Schoo! Atlas 


School Maps 

Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 

Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Now you’ve caught the spirit of the 
game. Why, you’re actually there! 
You can see the Place de la Concorde, 
the Seine, Notre Dame. 


“And while your mind is on cathe- 
drals, where are Chartres, Rheims? 
You find them, and on the way to 
Cologne you stop at Brussels; thence 
to the Netherlands, windmills and 
dykes. 

“Suddenly you remember the boy 
who stopped the leak with his finger. 
Hans Brinker, too. How old were 
you when you read those stories? 
There’s the Rhine. Remember 
Bingen on the Rhine, the rats and 
the Bishop? 

“So the game goes. The best 
part of it all is that it is never twice 
the same. A real game of chance, 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 


for chance alone decides where you 
will start, where you will end up. 


“A profitable game, too. You 
learn geography by the most painless 
of all methods. What makes it most 
stimulating, is that it evokes so 
much of what is already in your mind 
but more than half forgotten. Here’s 
a game that helps keep your educa- 
tion alive. Learn to play it!” 
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CCURATE maps are today essential 
equipment in every home and modern 
office. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes, Atlases are 
obtainable at leading booksellers’ aad sta- 
tioners’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy acquired 
in the making of reliable maps extends to 
all Rand M€Nally & Company’s greatly 
varied activities. 


RAND MSNALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. F.36 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Retar. DepaRTMENT 
540 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


San Francisce Los Angeles 
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There's the germ of a 

os story in this picture. 
What can you do with it? What 
couldn't you do with it if you 
were a newspaper-trained writer? 


Writing for 
Publication 


ANY people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They become awe-struck by fab- 
ulous stories about millionaire authors and 
therefore give little thought to the fact 
that $25, $50 and $100 or more can often 
be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on home or 
business management, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc., things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 
Almost every month you hear of some new author of 
whom it is said: “He used to be a newspaper man.” 


Training in newspaper methods has come to be a passport 
to literary opportunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writ- 
ing—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Here you have a course of home study, prepared and 
taught by active New York newspaper editors, whic) 
gives you real writing experience of the kind gained by 
—— newspaper workers to add to your natural 
ability. 





Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writinz 
is indizidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-favored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. You learn to write by 
writing—acquiring the same experience to which so many 
well-known writers of short stories, novels, magazine 
articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wast- 
ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it to you without obligation. Fillin and mail it now. 
” taal Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New 
ork. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as 
promised in Review of Reviews—December. 


Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen I 
will call on you.) 63359 | 
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Finance, Business 
and Speculation 


UST AT THE MOMENT when the 

New York Stock Exchange was 
getting back to its normal routine after 
the October upheaval there came from 
the press A History of Financial 
Speculation, by R. H. Mottram, an 
English banker who has given much at- 
tention to the financial history of the 
United States. The book is not at all a 
technical treatise, but an _ entertaining 
treatment of a subject that enlists popu- 
lar interest everywhere. Its exposition of 
the course of speculation in the past is 
well worth reading and considering at 
the present time. The foundation and 
building of modern credit, the conse- 
quences of the World War, and some of 
the important crises in American specu- 
lation are among the topics discussed by 
Mr. Mottram. 

The public interest in the question of 
corporation mergers is clearly defined by 
H. A. Toulmin, Jr., in Millions in 
Mergers. He urges the requirement that 
mergers, to be successful, should reduce 
costs, strengthen financial resources, pro- 


- vide sales outlets, and render greater ser- 


vice to the public. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law assumes that an agreement 
between two corporations in restraint of 
trade will not bring about such advan- 
tages, but will have a contrary effect. 
The courts do not look with favor on in- 
dependent corporations trying to control 
prices by agreement, but if the same cor- 
porations merge in one they are likely to 
assume that the purpose of the merger 
is in the public interest. As Mr. Toul- 
min explains, the Sherman Law has actu- 
ally stimulated the formation of mergers. 
By combining in one organization, two 
companies may do things that they would 
not be permitted to do as separate units 
under an agreement. 

The principles of consumption—in 
other words, the standards of human 
wants—were long neglected by the econo- 
mists, who. devoted their researches 
chiefly to production and distribution. 
In these days it is otherwise. ‘Treatises 
on consumption are by no means infre- 
quent. Professors of economics set their 
students to work on problems in this field, 
while business executives find it more and 
more important to study “consumer de- 
mand.” A new book, Economic Prin- 
ciples of Consumption, by Prof. Paul 
H. Nystrom of Columbia University, 
who has conducted much research in the 
current facts of retail merchandising, 


contains an amazing supply of data on- 


this subject. It is such a canvass of up- 
to-date business opportunities as we have 
not seen elsewhere in print. Business 
men can get suggestions from it. 
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SMusic Lessons 


7 At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Cou 
B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons unj 

Vv great American and European teache 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and cogs 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lesgy 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for hor 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by th 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attainud, 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting thy 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music stud 
beyond question as to wanes, Anyone can learn at home, 

rite telling us course yo 
Any Instrument MMerested it Piano Hane 
Voice, Public Schoo! Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. nd now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
489 Siegel-Myerse Building Chicago, Illinoiy 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED By 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Review of Reviews, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1929. 

State of NEW YORK Vs 

County of NEW YORK { §§ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Albert 
Shaw, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Busines 
Manager of the Review of Reviews, and = the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for th 
date shown in the above caption, required by th 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443) 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re 
verse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names ani 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, The Revie 
of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Editor, Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Managing Editor, Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave, 
New York; Business Manager, Albert Shaw, Jt. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 2. That the owner is: 
The Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., Ne 
York. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgage 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 4, That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names 0 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, i 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders ani 
security holders as they appear upon the books 0 
the company, but also, in cases where the stock 
holder or security holder appears upon the book 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given also, that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reas0l 
to believe that any other person, association, of 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, i0 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. Signed, Albert Shaw, Jr., Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 30th day of September, 1929. Signed. 
Alvin E. Blomquist, Notary Public. (My com: 
missicn expires March 30, 1931.) 
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Make Your SpareTime Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men 
and women who are earning extra 
income by selling subscriptions for 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 


Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send supplies. 
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To the man whose ship 


never quite comes in 


—but your smile cannot hide the 
worry gnawing at your heart— 

A fine sea-going vessel you thought that 
ship of yours when you launched it on the 
business ocean— 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never quite 
makes port. 

Noone’s fault, perhaps—but what a mis- 
fortune that so many business ships should 
founder on a hidden reef or a treacherous 
shoal, when the channels to Success are 
plainly charted and a chart for every chan- 
nel ts available to every thinking man! 


How the Right “Chart” Increased 
E. T. Orcutt’s Income 500% 


Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far off 
its course, said E.'T. Orcutt, in effect, when 
as railroad clerk at $20 a week he enrolled 
with LaSalle for home-study training in 
Traffic Management. 

Before he had completed the training, 
however, Came an opportunity with Hitch- 
ings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J., one of the 
largest manufacturers of greenhouses in 
the world, 

Training had set his ‘‘ship’’ on the right 
course.’ 

Later, as sales manager of Hitchings & 
Co., he continued training with LaSalle—in 
Business Management. 

Mr. Orcutt was one of twelve members of 
the Hitchings organization furthering their 
progress thru LaSalle; and since taking his 
jirst course, his income has increased more than 
500 per cent and he is now head of his own firm. 


How G. W. Clason Placed His 
“Ship” on the Right Course 


No bands were playing when G. W. Clason 
'aunched his ‘‘ship’’ upon the businessocean. 


“Win my ship comes in,’’ you say 


Tell us which of the following courses of ©) 
interests you most. 


Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Modern Foremanship. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


home-study training 


Business Management: Managerial, Salcs 
and Departmental Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor,Comptroller, 
Certitied Public Accountant, Cost Account- 
ant, etc, 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
Selling, 
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Clason had left school at 14, and at 19 
his job was to take care of the horses in 
the ot of a laundry. 

‘‘Never mind,”’ said G. W. Clason, “7’77 
make my opportunity right where Iam!” 

So he learned the laundry business from 
barn to office, and at 28 was operating his 
own plant. When fire wiped his business 
out, he rebuilt and started again. Unable 
to finance properly—éhru lack of business 
understanding, as he testifies—he sold out 
and became superintendent of the Ideal 
Laundry Company, Spokane, Washington. 

Right then he made up his mind to rem- 
edy his lack—and enrolled with LaSalle 
for training in Business Management. 

Today, at 48, he is vice-president and a 
director of this successful company, and 
commands an income several times as 
large as when he started with LaSalle six 
years ago. 

“T give all credit tomy LaSalle training,’’ 
writes Mr. Clason. ‘‘It has proved by farthe 
most profitable investment I ever made.’’ 


In Seven Years a Total 
Increase of 700% 


I'm tired of trying to bring my ship to 
port without chart or compass, said B. J. 
Mertz, in effect, when as principal of a rural 
high school in Texas at $80 a month he 
enrolled with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy. 

Upon completing the training, he first 
took a place as Assistant Bookkeeper, in 
Chicago—then joined a firm of Certified 

Public Accountants, chiefly to get experi- 


LaSalle Extension University 


ence. Then he became Office Manager and 
Acting Secretary of a foundry in Southern 
Ohio. A/lready—in only four vears—his 
salary had increased 500%. 

Today he is comptroller of the Buckeye 
Union Casualty Company, Jackson, Ohio, 
and in addition conducts a private account- 
ing practice which brings him back the 
entire cost of his training every month. 

“‘At the end of seven years,’’ writes 
Mr. Mertz, ‘‘I find that your training has in- 
creased my income more than 700 per cent."’ 


No More Drifting! 
Send for These Free Books 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of-fortune drift 
where it will—or are you charting its course 
to the Harbor of Success? 

There’sa route that wil! take it straight to 
its destination. LaSalle can help you find it. 

“The book you sent me—‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One’—gave me the inspira- 
tion that decided my future career,” writes 
B. J. Mertz. The coupon will bring this book 
to you without cost or obligation—and with 
it your free copy of a64- page booklet fully 
describing the opportunities in the business 
field that most appeal to you, and showing 
you how you can turn those opportunities 
into cash, 

Are you going to keep on waiting on the 
shore of life when others have long since 
brought their ships to harbor? Fill in, clip 
and mail the coupon NOW! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Dept 1267-R 


- — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - — — -— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


icago 


_ I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 








Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Credit and Collection Correspond 


Ss weP 





Business English. 

Stenography — Stenotypy; Training in 
selected business colleges in the new ma- 
chine shorthand. 
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Traffic Man ent: Training for position 
as ‘Railroad at lataatrias Trafic oe be 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc, 


Railway Station Management. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest 
opportunity, write us. a brief outline of your business history and cducation, and 


we will gladly adyise you without. obligating you. 


sh Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 


Name 


d 2 Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of ““Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. . 
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may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books. Please state pation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


| Esoterika Biblion. Sy 


45 West 45th Street, a Q-6, ‘New York word 











Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 


The renowned theologian, phi- 








losopher and scientist. 632 page 
a) further cost or obli- 
complete list of publications 


| | book treating of the Life after 
| Death, sent without bo Yd 
gation on receipt of 
Write for 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1256 18 East 41st St., New York 














Write today for this new book. It tells you how 
\ a law training will shorten your road to suc- 
cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mese 
sage toevery ambitious man. Find out about 
the opportunities that await the law trained man. 
Find out how you can learn law rightin your own 

home. No obligations. ‘The book ts abactutely 


Write Today— i" farce. low tuition fee 


dence School of Law 
3601 mi Michigan maAves Dept. 1049 3 Chicas, a 
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Coaching 


plus 
ba eat Gs & (Gr. 


iGeticatractetel 


oo 
A Bigger Job 
in 
Accounting 
e 
Executive 
Position in 
Business 





Now available for spare-time study —a modern 
course of University grade, including personal 
contact with a C, P, A, in your own community. 


You get morethan mail instruction. 
You receive personal coaching, in 
accounting theory and practice, by 
our local Advisory Member. 


The course is not aset of books, but 
a series of printed loose-leaf lec- 
tures which come to you as your 
study progresses. 


If you must discontinue yourcourse, 
tuition ceases, If you fail to pass 
C.P.A. exams, we continue instruc- 
tion Sree. (Qualified beginners re- 
quire only 2 years’ — from 
us to prepare for C.P.A 


Write for booklet, “The Universal 
Language of Business,” It’s free,no 
obligation; no salesman will call. 


Personal 
Contact 


Unit 
Lecture 
Plan 


Double 


Assurance 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc. 
1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, Booklet 11-H-2 


Name 
Position 
Street .... 
City and State... 
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Zionism from 
Within and Without 


HE ARAB OUTBREAK IN PALES- 

TINE last August, with its hor- 
rible consequences, has focussed the 
world’s attention on Zionism and_ the 
prospects of the Jewish people in their 
home land. No longer ago than February 
of the current year Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York had gone to Pales- 
tine for the express purpose of studying 
on the ground some of the problems of 
adjustment that have faced the occupants 
of the Holy Land since Allenby’s victory 
in the World War. He had frank and pro- 
longed conferences with representative 
leaders among Jews and Arabs and with 
the British administrators of the mandate. 
During the past summer he was engaged 
upon a book that was to define and de- 
scribe conditions in Palestine as he had 
found them, when the riots of August 














| broke out and it seemed for a time as 


if all that he was trying to make intelligi- 
ble to American readers had been swept 
away. It was clear, however, that the 
upheaval had resulted from the very 
forces that his thinking and writing had 
disclosed. His work needed no change 


| in plan or method. He therefore com- 
| pleted it from the original notes and it 


is now presented as Palestine Today 


| and Tomorrow: a Gentile’s Survey of 


Zionism. 
The reader whose ideas of Zionism 
may be rather hazy or fragmentary, will 


| do well to attend particularly to Dr. 


Holmes’s second chapter, in which he 
summarizes Jewish idealism on the sub- 
ject. Quite as important is the setting- 
forth, in the next chapter, of the diffi- 
culties and dangers that beset the Jew in 
his homeland—and surely recent events 
have shown the folly of minimizing the 
gravity of these problems. The attitude 
of the Arabs is stated with apparent fair- 
ness, and the author is at some pains to 
point out the limitations of the British 
officials who are administering the man- 
cate. They have a most perplexing and 
onerous task; it is no wonder if they 
have failed thus far to satisfy either the 
Jews or the Arabs. 

Meanwhile, for a vivid account, by an 
eye-witness, of what occurred last Au- 


| gust, read What Happened in Pales- 


tine, by Maurice Samuel, a resident of 
the country. This book, like that of Dr. 
Holmes, surveys the conditions that pre- 
ceded the uprising. It is useful as a 
presentation of the Zionist viewpoint. 
Mr. Samuel says: “I hardly care whether 
Palestine becomes a Seventh Dominion, 
a part of the British Empire, or an inde- 
pendent state. I care only that we shall 
be permitted to make of Palestine the 
Continued on page 31 
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CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST!SomethingNew! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- /f 

rect Pronunciation quick!y from 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy Y 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly este 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation, 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1049, Chicago 


NMCOLLEGE COURSES 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power 
to initiate and achieve. Earn credit to- 
ward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 courses in 45 subjects, including 
, English, Mathematics, History, Educa- 
tion, Psychology economics, the 
Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


441 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Res One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\\ pupil earned over $SOO0O in spare time, 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead. 
i] ing publishers. 

| Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fo 
#j lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-' eiey and sample copy of THE 
RITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today, 
4 The tome Correspondence School 
Dept. Springfield, Mass, 





If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal 
struggle for existence, and who needs to be shown a 
way to earn a comfortable income, tell that person of 
The Braille Division of The Review of Reviews. This 
= be Your Golden Deed, and your blind friend will 
venefit. 








STUDY AT HOME 


come a one. Lecal'7 trained 
ii 


n ear! 

$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide gos step by step. Youcan train at home dur- 
ing spare ti egree of LL.B. conferred. Salle 
students found among practicing attorneys of every 
state. We furnish all text material, including nd npg 
Law Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page 
“Law Guide’’ and ‘«fvidence’™ books FREE. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1267-L, Chicago 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





FOR 


“UNGLE SAM” | 
ae 51260 to $3400). 


a Year 








STEADY WORK 


Vacation 
with full pay 


MEN - WOMEN 
18 to 50 


Coupon is 
Valuable. 


es nig AT 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E- 232, 

Rochester, N. 1 
Rush to me FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. 8. Government BIG 
PAY JOBS now obtainable. Send FREE 32-page book telling ! 
salaries, duties, — etc. Tell me how I can cet a position. 
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A Remarkable Personal Offer 
To All Who Seek Happiness 


\ E HAVE something for you. You will find it of 
breathless interest. The coupon below brings it to 
you entirely free without any obligation or cost. 


To every reader of Review of Reviews who promptly 
returns the coupon to us we will send the fundamental 
working principles of Christian Psychology in a wonderful 
and startling 6000-word lecture, entitled “The Kingdom 
of God,” by Judge Daniel A. Simmons, the world famous 
psychologist, lecturer, teacher and jurist. It is a vitally 
important message to all who seek happiness. 


It explains in plain words the simple but remarkable 
truths of Christian Psychology—the most interesting 
and valuable work of Judge Simmons’ entire lifetime. 


Christian Psychology is a simple, scientific system of 
Christian thought and life which gives Christianity the 
power of godliness as well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings prosperity, love, achieve- 
ment, health, happiness, peace and more abundant life. 


NOT A RELIGION 


Christian Psychology is not a religion nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to their ministry, 
and based squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as verified, 
explained and practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 


For the past three years Christian Psychology has been 
accomplishing seeming miracles in the lives of a great many 
students. They have reported marvelous increases of in- 
come and personal efficiency, almost unbelievable healings 
of stubborn diseases, phenomenal achievements in business, 
social and professional life, exceedingly happy solutions of 
vexing love and domestic relation problems and the at- 
tainment of a wonderful state of peace and self under- 
standing which makes every hour of life a pleasure and joy. 


Now, after three years of actual tests of Christian 
Psychology in the lives of almost three thousand human 
beings, Judge Simmons is eager to have as many others 
as possible send in the coupon for his free lecture to see 
for themselves how easily, quickly Christian Psychology 
brings every happiness. 


“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them,” said Jesus 
of Nazareth, the world’s greatest Teacher. 


Do you desire splendid happiness, great business or 
artistic achievement, honest wealth, unusual personal 
charm, glorious health, sincere respect and affection, and 
truest love? 


Judge Daniel A. Simmons, Psychologist, 
Jurist, Author, Lecturer, Teacher 


All these things readily can be obtained 
through Christian Psychology, not some 
time in the distant future, but now/ And we 
say this to you upon our reputation as world- 
known authors and teachers of psychology, 
as the founders of the Realization System of 
Practical Psychology with its thousands of 
students in every part of the world,verified 
by a great mass of written documents from 
our students. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 


The 6,000-word lecture, which the coupon 
brings you free, is sent as a work of loving 
personal service on our part, rendered in the 
name and spirit of Him who said “Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 


We sincerely believe you will ever after- 
ward count the day when you sent for the free 
lecture as the greatest day of your life. Send 
for your copy of the lecture today. Sign 
the coupon and send it in the very next mail. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY Yj 
112 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. A 


PREE LECTURE COUPOR 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
112 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Please send me entirely free and postage paid without any obligation or 
cost on my part, Judge Simmons’ 6,000-word lecture, ‘“‘The Kingdom 
God,” explaining the wonderful new world-old science, Christian Psy- 
chology, which brings prosperity, love, achievement, health and every 
other true happiness. 
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$359 Yalue For $2°5° 


You can save $1.00 by accepting our special Introductory Offer—‘‘Scientific 
American”’ for six months (regularly $2.00) and the 1930 ““Annualog”’ (reg- 
ularly $1.50) —total value, $3.50 —bkoth for only $2.50. Send in coupon 


today as this offer is for a limited period only. 















































INDUSTRIAL NUMBER 
Henry Ford Talks of Edison-~ 


The whole world of Science and Industry in 


| SCI ENTIFIC Plain English is probably the best definition of this 


AMERIC AN _ great magazine. Among your friends are alert, 


a forward-looking men who keep abreast of Science. 
They are not confused by garbled inaccurate re- 
ports concerning the latest scientific discoveries 
and achievements. They know the truth by read- 
ing, each month, the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The Authentic Voice of Scientific Progress 


| 
| 
al 





Today we are living in an age of science—science 
applied.to every industry, to every art, to every 
profession—an age of discovery, of invention, of 
achievement—an age in which we constantly must 
refashion our opinions, our habits, our viewpoints 
in the light of new knowledge. What are these 
changes, what are they all about, what are they 
headed towards? One authoritative herald, the 
“Scientific American,’ announces them. 


The ANNUALOG For 1930 


Is the world’s record of progress and industry. It is an invaluable reference 
book of facts and figures, much of it compiled from original sources, and 
—— in no other volume. A Reference Book which belongs in every 
ibrary. 

Fill out the coupon today and receive the book and latest “‘Scientific 
American” at once. Money will be returned if you are not more than de- 
lighted—and you save $1.00! 





(R) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
24 West 40th St., New York City 


Enclosed is $2.50 (check, postal or express money order), for which send “Scientific American” for six 
months (value $2.00) and the 1930 “Annualog” (value $1.50) to 
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Continued from page 28 

center of a renewed civilization, the 
refuge not simply of our homeless, but 
of our thwarted creative will.” 








Studies of Civic 


Progress 







towards certain civic ideals, there comes 
occasional encouragement to the plodding 
workers in the field. For example, the 
movement for city planning and zoning, 
still in its infancy, is by no means slug- 
gish. It may be difficult to view it as a 
whole, but we are greatly helped in this 
by the new Harvard publication, Our 
Cities Today and Tomorrow, by 
Theodora Kimball Hubbard and Henry 
Vincent Hubbard. This survey of prog- 
ress completed during the past year and 
covering about 120 cities and regions in 
42 states, certainly gives new grounds for 
hope. What is more to the purpose it 
offers countless suggestions to American 
communities that are still without a zon- 
ing program or are undecided as to details. 

Prof. Walter Burr of the University of 
Missouri has for years studied the rural 
communities of the Middle West, espe- 
cially of Kansas. His book, Small 
Towns: an Estimate of Their Trade 
and Culture, gives the first-hand infor- 
mation that may be acquired by one who 
has formed close contacts with various 
elements in the population of such places 
over a considerable period. The author 
brings out the significance of good roads, 
improved transportation, the increasing 
use of power machinery, and the intro- 
duction of home conveniences. 























SThe Industrial 
Armies” of 1894 





HIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO industrial 

unrest in America found expres- 
sion in marching “armies” of the unem- 
ployed that enjoyed unlimited newspaper 
publicity but made a poor showing in 
numerical strength. The facts of this 
episode have been gathered by Prof. Don- 
ald L. McMurry of Lafayette College. 
who relates them in a book entitled 
Coxey’s Army: a Study of the Indus- 
trial Army Movement of 1894. Al- 
though “General” Coxey was only one 
of the commanders in the field, he gave 
his name to the whole movement. His 
chief demands were for good roads and 
the Government’s issue of non-interest 
bearing bonds to relieve the country. The 
“General” now drives in his car over ex- 
cellent roads, but unemployment remains. 


















- THE SEEMINGLY slow progress | 
that we are making as a nation | 











After 60 Years, 
The King Had 
to Die Without 


Knowing 





HERE is a fable about a youthful Eastern potentate who sumn cned all the scholars 
of his realm, and ordered them to prepare a work on the history and meaning of 
human life, so that he might rule more wisely. 


At the end of 20 years the scholars returned with a train of 4C0 camels, cach bearing 
400 volumes. The King had no time to plod through so many books, so he begged them 
to abbreviate. 


After another 20 years they returned with 40 camcls, cach carrying 40 books. Again 
the monarch waved them away. Lct them reduce it to one or two volumes. 


Twenty years later the Perpetual Secretary sank on his tottering knees before the King. 
This time the exhausted rulcr Jay upon his death bed, and shuddered at the sight of the 
gigantic book—the size of ten dictionaries—which was deposited before him. 


“Am I to die without ever knowing what the life of mankind has been?” he demanded 
in a voice choked with tears. 


“Sire,” replied the Secretary, “I can tell you abeut our human race in a sentence: They 
are born, they struggle upward a few steps, and they die!” 


But the expiring monarch was not satisfied. Gathering up the last of his strength, he 
ordered the execution of the Perpetual Secretary, to ciscourage scholars frem trifling 
with kings. 


What that busy ruler wanted ought to have been available long ago, but it never became 
available until a man happened on this earth with the genius to do the great work in which 
the Perpetual Secretary failed. That man is H. G. Wells. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
4 Library Volumes at a Discount of more than 25% 


You are presented with the whole thrilling drama of Man’s Develop- 
ment. The history of the ages, of all nations, is reduced to one stirring 
story, one complete picture of the Human Race. 


Very few care to read history of the ordinary sort, the great tomes of data that have 
been written on every period and every nation. H. G. Wells realized that whole libraries 
of historical material might be reduced to one thrilling narrative. It is the most fascinating 
biography you have ever read because it’s about the origin, the growth, the mistakes, 
the victories, the ultimate civilization of a creature called M-A-N. It’s the complete dramatic 
story of your background as a human being. Here is a bargain you can’t afford to miss! 


We are making this special offer of Wells’ Outline of History in conjunction with an 
18 months’ subscription to the Review of Reviews. If you would value Mr. Wells’ work, 
you would also value this vivid chronicle of world events and problems. Thinking Ameri- 
cans rely on the Review of Reviews as an accurate informer, a brilliant interpreter, an un- - 
prejudiced judge of current happenings. 


Subscribe today and receive WELLS’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY at 25 per cent. 
discount in connection with your subscription for the Review of Reviews. Ycu 
may examine both the books and magazine for 1 WFEK ABSOLUTELY FRFF. 
If satisfied you may pay in small monthly amounts—send the coupon today. 


Review of Reviews Corp., R. R. 12-29 


55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Send me the new, revised, cloth-bound edition of Wells’ Outline of History in 4 library volumes, on approval, 
postpaid. Also enter my subscription for 18 months of the Review of Reviews. At the end of one week, if I 
am completely satisfied, I will send you $1.00 and $1.00 a month for only 11 months thereafter. Otherwise 
I will return the books at your expense and cancel all obligations. 
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If you prefer the luxurious Artcraft binding, change the above to $2 a month for 7 months. 
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BIG AND LITTLE, RICH AND POOR, CAN PROJECT THEIR PERSONALITIES OVER THE WIDE NETWORK OF ITS WIRES 











In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE Bell System is owned by 
450,000 stockholders and oper- 

ated by more than 400,000 
workers for the service of the people of 
the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument of a 
democracy. Big and little, rich and 
poor, can project their personalities over 
the wide network of its wires. For 
friendship or business, pleasure or profit, 
the telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is erecting 
new telephone buildings in more than 


200 cities. It is putting in thou- 

sands of miles of cable, thousands 

of sections of switchboard and 
hundreds of thousands of new tele- 
phones. Its expenditure for plant and 
improvements in service in 1929 will 
be more than 550 millions of dollars— 
half again as much as it cost to build the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


IT wAS CHARACTERISTIC Of President 
Hoover that in issuing his proclama- 

Ground $ for tion setting apart November 28 as 

Gratitude Thanksgiving Day he should take a 
broad and business-like view of the things for which 
we should feel especial gratitude. The emphasis in 
earlier times was laid upon the crops. We have such 
diversity of climate and of products that we usually 
come out with something like a fair annual average in 
the agricultural districts. The drouth of July and Au- 
gust shortened the yield of corn; but, as Mr. Hoover 
puts it, having doubtless first had exact data from the 
Department of Agriculture, “the earth has yielded an 
abundant harvest in most parts of our country.” It 
would have been quite impossible for Mr. Hoover to 
have phrased that sentence without having before him 
the summarized statistics of all major crops, and of 
farm conditions in every state. He calls upon the 
people to “gather at their accustomed places of wor- 
ship”; and doubtless he could visualize the typical 
decorations of oak leaves, chrysanthemums, golden 
pumpkins and red-cheeked apples. But with the agri- 
cultural bill off his hands, and the Farm Board hard 
at work, the President feels that he has done his best 
for those of us who call ourselves farmers, and he 
makes no further appeal for rural confidence. 


Specific 


It Is WHAT FOLLOWS that is unusual in 
a President’s Thanksgiving Day mes- 
sage. In brief sentences we find dis- 
closed the generalizing mind of the 
economist, the scientist, and the humanitarian. “The 
fruits of industry,” declares Mr. Hoover, “have been 
unexampled in quantity and value. Both capital and 
labor have enjoyed an exceptional prosperity.” Let 
no one think that he would speak of “quantity” and 
“value” without comparative tables from Dr. Julius 
Klein and other trustworthy experts over in his old 
Department of Commerce. Some high officials would 
employ such words rhetorically, thinking only of how 
they would sound when read aloud before thousands 
of congregations. Also, when the President uses the 


“Prosperity” 


terms “unexampled” and “exceptional” his mind sum- 
mons up proofs that would satisfy the most punctilious 
member of the American Statistical Association. It 
was on November 6 that this address to the nation 
was promulgated. Let it be noted that its calm state- 
ment about “value” and “prosperity” was made, with- 
out any apologies or qualifications whatever, exactly a 
week after the most stupendous stock-market panic 
and collapse that had ever occurred. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Hoover, also, was well informed about the dis- 
asters that were overtaking those who had placed un- 
due confidence in the strength and permanence of the 
inflated bubble of speculation, as if that soaring and 
glittering phantom had been a well-built dirigible, sus- 
tained by non-inflammable helium gas, and equipped 
with the best and most powerful engines. But the 
President was keeping in mind the distinction be- 
tween the movement of normal business in the familiar 
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DO I LOOK SICK, UNCLE SAM? 
By Morris, in the Citizen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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processes of production and distribution, and the ups 
and downs of an over-stimulated stock market. We 
shall refer later to this collapse in speculation. 


THERE ARE OTHER MATTERS, however, 
of more far-reaching consequence, 

: of Peace which Mr. Hoover regards as grounds 

in the World upon which to be thankful. ‘“Assur- 
ances of peace,” he says, “at home and abroad have 
been strengthened and enlarged.” Many a sermon on 
Thanksgiving Day will have amplified this statement, 
and will recall the recent visit of the British Prime 
Minister. The meeting of Messrs. Hoover and Mac- 
Donald stands high in the history-making events of the 
year 1929. Mr. MacDonald has now made allusions 
in Parliament that have been read with pleasure in the 
United States. At the beginning of November there 
were municipal elections in all the towns and cities of 
Great Britain. The results clearly reflected the popu- 
lar feeling toward the Prime Minister in consequence 
of his American visit. Ambassador Dawes, to whom 
much credit has been assigned for his part in helping 
to pave the way for an expected naval agreement, 
made a flying visit to the United States at the end of 
October, to confer with the President and the Secre- 
tary of State regarding the Five-Power Naval Con- 
ference that will meet at London, under British aus- 
pices, in January. France, Italy, and Japan had cor- 
dially accepted the invitation. Secretary Stimson is 
expected to attend as head of the American delegation. 
It is useless now to conjecture what that Conference 
may accomplish. Mr. Simonds points out some of the 
difficulties, in his article that readers will find in this 
issue. But, in any case, the preliminary conversations 
have had their value; and the President is justified in 
his belief that we have better assurances of peace. 


Assurances 





PRESIDENT HOOVER AT THE OHIO RIVER CELEBRATION 


At the left is the Secretary of War, Hon. James W. Good, whose department had 
In the center is Mrs. Hoover. 


charge of the deepening of the river channel. 
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As Mr. Hoover’s brief memorandum 
continues to su ggest grounds for an in. 
telligent expression of gratitude, we 
find each sentence pregnant with 
meaning, a veritable text that invites comment and 
illustration. “Progress has been made,” he tells us, “in 
provision against preventable disasters from flood and 
pestilence.” To people living in the Ohio Valley, this 
sentence brings back the memory of some bad times 
along the main stream, as well as upon the banks of 
its tributaries such as the Miami. The recent trip of 
President Hoover was to join in celebrating the com- 
pletion of the great Ohio River works for flood-con- 
trol and improved navigation, to which we devoted 
especial attention in this periodical last month. Work 
is going forward in the lower Mississippi Valley ; and 
in his memorable address at Cincinnati Mr. Hoover 
outlined a great scheme of systematic treatment for all 
the interior waterways. The imagination of men, even 
though not trained as engineers, is quickly stirred by 
the thought of vast improvements of this kind. With 
Mr. Hoover, however, these things are matters of care- 
ful survey, elaborate blue-prints, budget figures and fi- 
nancial ways and means. He would rather give the 
country annually a hundred million dollars worth of 
permanent works for flood control, than to build three 
or four additional cruisers that would probably never 
see service and that would soon become obsolete. 


The Engineer 
Improves 
the Country 


“ENLIGHTENMENT HAS grown apace,” 
says Mr. Hoover, “in new revelations 
Bas - © of scientific truth and in diffusion of 
1g knowledge.” What practical blessings 
may come to the world through the labors of one man, 
working in a scientific spirit for human welfare, was 
disclosed during the great celebration at Detroit in 
October of the achievements of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Half a century had elapsed since his in- 
vention of the incandescent light had given a 
popular use to the electric current that had 
never been dreamed of until that time. Mr. 
Henry Ford had rebuilt the original laboratory 
of his friend Mr. Edison, and President Hoover 
went to Detroit to take part in the celebration. 
Mr. Edison also invented the phonograph, and 
gave us the scientific beginnings of what has 
grown into the great moving-picture industry, 
which is to have an increasing educational 
value. Mr. Hoover’s terse allusion suggests the 
widespread use and influence of the radio, and 
many other gifts of the scientists and inventors 
that have enriched life for the general public. 
“Educational opportunities,” says the Presi- 
dent, “have steadily enlarged.” Here again one 
may conjecture that the President has reached 
this conclusion only after studying the data of 
the Bureau of Education, taking into account 
the industrial and vocational work of the high 
schools, the improvements in teacher-training, 
and the many other signs of progress in the 
mental and moral upbringing of the rising gen- 
eration, as aided by our system of instruction. 
It is a relief to turn from political by-play to 
the achievements of science and education. 


Science 
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THE PRESIDENT JOINS IN THE EDISON JUBILEE AT DETROIT 
Henry Ford, at the left of this group, had arranged a celebration in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of the perfection of the incandescent 


lamp by Thomas A. Edison. 


“ENDURING ADVANCES have been gained 
in the protection of the public health,” 
is the next dictum of a President who 
studies all the facts and then weighs 
his words. “Childhood is measurably more secure,” 
is his next generalization. And this is followed by 
one that could only have been written after the Presi- 
dent had considered the amazing range and extent of 
those processes of inquiry that we designate by the 
single word “research.” Says the proclamation: “New 
experiences and new knowledge in many fields have 
been recorded, from which a deeper wisdom may 
grow.” When he discourses about the welfare of child- 
hood and about public health, Mr. Hoover is even 
more in his element than when he is dealing with the 
tendencies and growth of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. Perhaps no man in the history of the world 
has ever at first hand applied so much money to the 
relief of so many children, of so many tribes and 
races, as Herbert Hoover himself. He is not a bacteri- 
ologist or a medical man; but public-health administra- 
tion comes well within the range of his more especial 
interests. He is keenly aware of the kind of progress 
that not only reduces the general death rate, but that 
lessens the danger of infectious diseases as regards 
children, and occupational or other maladies that af- 
fect particular groups and classes. He could list dozens 
of discoveries and agencies by virtue of which child- 
hood is made more secure, and the health of the popu- 
lation at large is better safeguarded. We have indeed 
much to be thankful for; and it is all the better rea- 
son for gratitude that the forms of progress suggested 
by Mr. Hoover are not vouchsafed to us in a narrow 
sense, as if we were a nation more worthy than others. 
They are making their way in many other countries. 


Childhood 
More 
Secure 


Next to the engineer of the train which carried the party is Mrs. 
Mr. Edison stands next to the President. 


Edison. At tNe extreme right is rs. Hoover. 


The diffusion of such blessings is one of the best as- 
surances of world peace. The common interests of 
civilized peoples make war seem nothing less than 
criminal folly. They will put Mars out of business. 


THE PHENOMENA Of the stock market 
are not to be made clear in a sentence 
or two. There are certain general 
facts relating to human nature, however, that the most 
inexperienced people may understand, as well as stock- 
brokers and financiers. Farmers in Iowa do not forget 
that land values all about them, some years ago, were 
boosted from twice to ten times the prices that had 
prevailed before the War. Still better do they remem- 
ber how they were urged to buy more and more ma- 
chinery and live-stock, to build larger barns, and 
for those purposes to use money that was fairly urged 
upon them by banks and mortgage companies. This 
movement, resting upon a basis of optimism and going 
forward in a spirit of belief in the continued pros- 
perity of the country, had soon entered the stages of 
unwarranted speculation. European markets for 
American farm produce failed to take the surplus. Our 
central banking system began to deal severely with the 
expanded credit conditions in the farm States. The 
check thus given to the expansive plans and programs 
of individuals and communities, started a fearsome 
retreat. It soon took the form of a rout and a panic. 
The local owners of bank stocks, as well as the farmers 
who had borrowed money, were caught in the tide of 
disaster. The rich fields remained ; the pleasant towns 
and villages were intact ; yet the people felt themselves 
almost as badly hurt for a time as if they had been 
victims of such devastation as that which visited the 
war-swept portions of France. Credit is a good slave, 


Booms, and 
Reactions 
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but a bad master. When the depressing days of low 
prices follow the stimulating days of a real-estate 
boom, it becomes a toilsome thing to pay debts in- 
curred on a false price basis. 


Florida THERE ARE PEOPLE in Florida who 
2, know little or nothing about the New 
for Example York stock-market. But they know 
what sort of wreckage of fortunes and hopes may come 
with the bursting of a speculative boom that has pro- 
ceeded too rapidly. Optimism awakens energy, and 
gives courage for substantial achievements. Then 
come the speculators, and most people get the gambling 
fever. In the long run, the State of Florida will have 
gained much from the influx of fresh capital, and the 
world-wide advertising of Florida’s climate and re- 
sources, that accompanied the so-called boom. But 
when the sobering process began, and it was realized 
that credit was being too freely based upon values that 
anticipated the future by a number of years, there came 
a sudden reaction that went much too far. With this 
backward swing of the pendulum there came confusion, 
hardship and bitter loss to thousands of individuals. 
Yet everything remained true that had been proclaimed 
about the attractions and the prospects of this unde- 
veloped peninsula. 


THE CONQUEST OF YELLOW FEVER and 
other infectious diseases had removed 
the fear of pestilence, and made Flor- 
ida a safe and healthful winter resort. 
With new roads and travel facilities, and the vast in- 
crease of the country’s population and wealth, it was 
certain that Flcrida and other attractive parts of the 
South would have patrons for their winter hotels, and 
visitors to their beaches and golf courses, in increasing 
numbers. Over-speculation, based upon a vast and un- 
warranted extension of credit, led to the blighting of 
many hopes and the loss of many paper fortunes, when 
somebody sounded the alarm and the wild retreat set 
in. But these misfortunes are temporary, and are al- 
ways redeemed by the genuine growth of the country 
over longer periods. Western agriculture will prosper 
under new adjustments. And Florida will go forward 
soundly, upon its brilliant claims to confidence on the 
part of its own people, and upon its recurring appeal to 
those who seek a salubrious climate in winter. 


The Solid 
Basis 
Remains 


REFERRING TO WHAT was taking place 
The New York & P 


Mu in New York during the last days of 
arket Octob 
Crack ctober, we may quote a sentence or 
two from the comment of the Finan- 
cial Chronicle, one of the most conservative exponents 
of American business: “The present week has witnessed 
the greatest stock-market catastrophe of all the ages, 
and it has left behind a trail of sorrow, misery and dis- 
tress, with money losses of such huge magnitude and 
of such widespread nature, that there can be no ques- 
tion of its being without a parallel in Stock Exchange 
history.” Like earthquake experiences, the convulsive 
shocks came at intervals, spread over a period of more 
than a week. A frenzy of selling orders—amounting to 
more than 16,000,000 shares of stock on Tuesday, the 
twenty-eighth of October—was followed by a pause 
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and an apparent recovery in part, with assuring state. 
ments from conservative financiers. Then came fur- 
ther breaks, further slight recoveries, and a gradual 
tendency in the minds of those most closely concerned 
to think that the market was resting on fairly solid 
ground. Besides the principal Stock Exchange, there js 
the so-called Curb Exchange, now a well-recognized 
and orderly market-place for a great number of ge. 
curities not listed by the older chamber. Counting 
both of these, and some other centers of trading, the 
number of shares that changed hands in a single day 
approximated 25,000,000. 


Tue “FINANCIAL CHRONICLE” for No- 
vember 2 estimates that the marking 
down of prices during two days alone 
aggregated between fifteen and eighteen billions of dol- 
lars on the securities actually dealt in. This same au- 
thority remarks that the collapse of stocks was advan- 
tageous to wealthy individuals seeking bargains. It 
adds, however, that “the bulk of the participants in 
the stock-market craze, which has now resulted so dis- 
astrously—and that means all parts of the population, 
and all races and all nations, to the farthest corners of 
the earth—have been simply left stranded, without 
even a remote chance of retrieving what they put so 
boldly at stake.” One of the most painful phases of 
the situation was due to the false belief from day to 
day that the bottom had been reached. In trying to 
save something out of the wreck, people were throwing 
good money after bad. To the extent of uncounted 
millions of shares, speculators—one can hardly call 
them investors—had made only partial payment. They 
had bought on what is known as a “margin,” through 
stock-brokers, who completed the purchase for their 
customers by borrowing from the banks on the security 
of the stocks themselves. The decline in prices was so 
rapid that in thousands of cases there was no time to 
call upon the customer to protect his nominal owner- 
ship by paying more money on account. The brokers 
sold the shares for what they would bring, because the 
banks were calling in the loans. 


Who Are 
the Losers? 


IN VERY MANY CASES, however, the 
customers were on hand to try to save 
their investments. Of these people, the 
Chronicle says: “In the effort to escape 
the impending disaster by providing additional margin, 
very many of those engaged in the speculation pledged 
house and home; and the women folks, who had been 
just as active participants as the men, have taken their 
trinkets, their family jewels, to the pawn-broker.” 
Commenting further, this authority takes a gloomy 
view, and holds that in many cases family budgets 
must be pared down, with a retarding effect upon many 
lines of trade. It warns against “proceeding on the 
theory that the country and all its activities are to 
continue as before, and that no one will be any the 
worse off because of what has happened.” The sum 
total of what are known as brokers’ loans had, in the 
course of a few weeks, declined from a total of about 
seven billions of dollars to about five billions. If this 
rapid calling in of money loaned on stocks had been 
adopted as the ruling policy of the great banks of New 


The Banks 
to the 
Rescue! 
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York City, the collapse would have been almost in- 
comparably worse than it was. These banks increased 
their volume of loans, lowered margin requirements, 
and saved the situation. Many outside agencies, in- 
cluding so-called investment trusts, had loaned money 
on stocks in the boom times, but were now calling in 
their cash for their own purposes. 


IN sHort, the stock collapse was bar- 
: gain-time for those who were owing 

Will Stand nothing, and who had actual money to 

the Shock invest. It was a bad time for those 
who were holding stocks on borrowed money, in the 
false belief that their fortunes would be made by a 
continued advance in prices. We are publishing an ex- 
cellent statement of general business conditions, by 
Mr. Sisson, Vice-rresident of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. His perspective is bread, and his knowledge 
of affairs is not limited to the Stock Exchange or the 
banks. His views of the situation are much more hope- 
ful than those that we have quoted fnom the Financial 
Chronicle. It will require several weeks to discover 
how extensively the stock-market losses of many 
people will be reflected in the Christmas trade of de- 


The Country 


partment stores, mail order houses, and other distribu- 


tors of commodities to actual consumers. It is taken 
for granted that there will ke some falling off in the 
demand for luxuries, althouch the automobile makers 
are not showing signs of distress). Unemployment 
seems not to be increasing and wages are maintained— 
this remark applying in general rather than to par- 
ticular trades or localities. 


IT WOULD BE QUITE USELESS to say any- 
thing censorious about what has hap- 
pened in this stock-market experience. 
We have proceeded very rapidly with the new methods 
of big business. Millions of shares of stock in ex- 
panded enterprises of all sorts have been offered to the 
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NEVER AGAIN—UNTIL NEXT TIME 


By Darling, in the Register, Des Moines, lowa 


public. People who are new to investments of this 
kind have been making purchases of common stocks in 
the field of public utilities, chain stores, and all sorts of 
industrial and transportation enterprises. Instalment 
buying has accompanied the too rapid advance in se- 
curity prices. Too much enthusiasm had boosted the 
prices of excellent stocks far beyond the levels justi- 
fied by earning power or dividend payments. There is 
no remedy of a general sort, except that which comes 
as people learn their lessons by experience. It is well 
to remember that many standard stocks in the very 
worst moments of the panic, when people were rushing 
to sell at any price, were still going at figures much 
higher than the top levels of two or three years ago. 
So-called speculators who had put up as much as fifty 
per cent. in actual cash of the purchase price of their 
stock, could hardly be reproached as gamblers. It is 
impossible to draw a sharp line between speculators 
and actual investors who are buying on the instalment 
plan, because the one class blends with the other, while 
many people are now one and now the other, according 
to circumstances. 


THE ONLY REALLY CULPABLE speculator 
—the personage risking nothing and 
taking a gambling chance in all that 


Uncle 
Sam’s 


Part h — ae 

appens—is known familiarly as 
“Uncle Sam.” Thousands of people who had an op- 
portunity to sell their stock at a handsome profit, and 
who would have put their realized capital into more 
stable investments, failed to act because of the spectre 
of Uncle Sam standing by for his punitive rake-off. 
The gentlemen at Washington who revel in the pastures 
of Senatorial ethics have invented a very mischievous 
form of taxation. When the stock-market was unduly 
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have said, “to divert the public attention from it, | 
Stocks go up—the Senate wants to pass a law. Stocks the ¢ 
go down—the Senate wants to pass another law. It the b 
would never occur to them to mind their own business entitl 
and let stocks alone.” Dr. Butler would be inclined and | 
to investigate the laws and law-makers first, and to gui 
bother about the law-breakers afterwards. This is so mails 
true in its application to many current conditions that stock: 
the thought is worth more than a speech. It could be M wit 
developed into a book, that ought to be read by every Govet 
intelligent citizen in the country. General Harbord @@ There 
gave many illustrative facts, some time ago, in his punis 
sharp denunciation of these meddlesome policies. It fg Schoo! 
was literally true that United States Senators last # menu 
month were fuming about the stock-market break, and 
thinking of it as something that they should at once Vr 
assume to condemn and deal with. It was character- eee 
istic of their habits of thought that they imagined Cr 
their duty as lying in the direction of regulating the 7 
Stock Exchange, and interfering with the process of City | 
buying and selling. Even Senator Glass of Virginia, emphz 
who has been supposed to have a hard head and a §@ Mitch 
sound mind, has been talking about stock-market menti 
trading as “gambling,” and has demanded that, in chief 
‘some fashion or other, the Federal Reserve Board The b 
should go after the gamblers with a big stick. lished 
Penns: 
Let us Ask what is the basic truth fM porati 
iain about the United States Government fj others 
and the recent phenomena of the — Servat 
of Markets stock market. If several outside and [@ ing at 
MR. FRANCIS H. SISSON impartial students of these economic subjects—such a sell, al 
Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of Hew ‘York. group as Mr. Layton of the London Economist might §§ In the 
select from among European experts—should be in- might 
exuberant, it would have been a wholesome thing if the  vited to study our recent expansions and contractions jj ment ! 
actual offerings of stocks had been far more exten- of security prices, their report would doubtless shock # ing cet 
sive, on the part of people who had bought them at the Senatorial mind, if indeed Senators could be in- j were f 
far lower prices and had held them, perhaps for a duced to read it. Instead of more regulation by law, where 
long time, as investments. It is altogether desirable and more interference through punitive forms of taxa- change 
that such people should be encouraged at certain times tion, such a commission would agree with Dr. Butler actual 
to shift their investments from stocks to bonds, or vice that further attempts at regulation should be aban- § the he 
versa. To treat gains in such transactions as “income,” doned. But we are inclined to think that the experts Hj €xercis 
and to seize a considerable percentage for the Govern- would go much further, and would suggest the repeal J ated a 
ment treasury, isa confiscatory form of tax on capi- of some existing laws. They would find that foolish of pruc 
tal, and is in no true sense a form of income tax. and ignorant policies of government now in force had 
Uncle Sam’s Treasury receipts last year were greatly played a part in bringing ruin upon thousands of hon- Ma 
swollen by the taxation of so-called capital gains. In est American citizens. They would indicate blocks Se 
the long run, his legitimate revenues from a true form and dams of government creation. They would show M 
of income tax would be decidedly increased, if in- how these blocks check the untrammeled exchanges 
vestors were permitted to manage their capital with- that give health to the activities of market-places, @ Vvéstme 
out the psychological inhibition that results from the whether for bonds and stocks, for wheat and cotton, disrega 
seizure by the Treasury of one-eighth of the nominal or for garden truck. buying 
increase in the realized value of a given investment. truth i 
No one will deny that some distinctions would have to iii Mr. Sisson, WHO AcTUALLY knows would | 
be made, but the law could easily be amended for the Poatect people in their Western and Southern Its. C 
better. It has so operated as to stimulate the wrong Investors HOMES as well as in the East, describes their st 
kind of trading and to retard the right kind. in the article he contributes to our @ pict 
pages this month the method by which great numbers @ Véstors 
IN A BRIEF SPEECH on November 8, at of new investors had been led to have a stake in the § tive fey 
a gathering of the alumni of the growing prosperity of the country. They were encour- They w 
Columbia University Law School, aged to become coéperative owners in the great busi- § "easona 
President Butler said that the people nesses which, as workers or consumers, they were help- § ™ents. 
of the United States had developed a passion for regu- ing to develop. This process is praiseworthy. What distress 


lation. “It is almost impossible,” he is reported to investments to choose, of course, is something that Seneral 
“ perts, ¢ 
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Should the 
Senate 
Intervene? 
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the citizen must study and decide for himself, taking 
the best advice he can find. Meanwhile; he is clearly 
entitled to one form of protection by the Government, 
and perhaps only one. The Government should help 
to guard him against frauds, thieves, and crooks. The 
mails should not be used for the sale of fraudulent 
stocks, or for misrepresentation intended to cheat un- 
witting investors. In this, and in other ways, the 
Government has been too lax, rather than too severe. 
There has been too little zeal and vigor in exposing and 
punishing the scoundrels who prey upon widows, 
_school-teachers, and ministers of the gospel—not to 
mention farmers, doctors, lawyers, and editors. 


WHAT, THEN, WOULD the foreign ex- 
perts find to criticize in public policy ? 
They might hint that people agreeing 
with Mr. Mitchell of the National 
City Bank had been at fault in not having been more 
emphatic and persistent. They might declare that Mr. 
Mitchell was thoroughly right, several months ago, in 
mentioning the confiscatory capital tax as one of the 
chief obstacles to the freedom of market activities. 
The bulk of outstanding stock issues of well-estab- 
lished institutions like the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroads, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the General Electric Company, and many 
others that could be named, is securely held by con- 
servative investors. These people had not been buy- 
ing at recent high prices; but they were reluctant to 
sell, although they knew that the prices were too high. 
In their other affairs, whatever their trades or callings 
might be, such persons were acting with good judg- 
ment in the face of current facts. Yet they were treat- 
ing certain of their investments as if shares of stocks 
were family heirlooms. Prices had reached a point 
where wise investors, in a free market, should have 
changed from stocks to bonds, thereby doubling their 
actual income. They hesitated to act freely, because 
the heavy penalties demanded by Uncle Sam, in the 
exercise of arbitrary governmental power, had cre- 
ated a reluctant state of mind that stood in the way 
of prudent action. 


Mr. Mitchell’s 
Sound 
Criticisms 


GLANcING AT the preceding para- 
<a graph, certain United States Senators 
Scarcity Ae socal 
Market may assume that we are writing in the 
interest of the plutocrats whose in- 
vestments were bought years ago for cash, and in cruel 
disregard of the unfortunate new investors who were 
buying at inflated prices on the instalment plan. The 
truth is exactly the reverse. A free flow of securities 
would have kept the so-called “boom” within safe lim- 
its. Conservative investors would not have treated 
their stocks as the collector treats his precious books 
or pictures or early American furniture. The new in- 
vestors would not have been exposed to the specula- 
tive fever which has run its course with such fatality. 
They would have had a chance to benefit by a slow but 
reasonable enhancement in the value of their invest- 
ments. They would have been spared the loss and the 
distress resulting from panicky reaction in a time of 
general business prosperity. Our investigating ex- 
perts, going to the bottom of things, would find not 


Making a 


Chairman of the Board of the National City Bank of New York. 


merely the restless and speculative temper of the 
American people as an underlying factor. They would 
find a not less significant factor in the rigid, non- 
speculative temper of conservative investors, who were 
holding back supply in the face of demand, thus cre- 
ating the. false appreciations of a “scarcity” market. 


THERE HAD ARISEN throughout the 
ania United States a widespread movement 

Method that reflected the earning power and 

mermods the thrift of the great public. It was 
the spirit of this movement that sought to democra- 
tize big business. Wise employers were asking their 
employees to become partners, by investing in the 
business for which they were working. Far-sighted 
managers of distributive enterprises were seeking to 
have their customers buy shares of stock in their mail- 
order, chain-store, or other lines of business. The most 
far-seeing of motion-picture producers and _ theater- 
owners had been frankly inviting the patrons of his so- 
called “talking movies” to acquire shares of stock, be- 
lieving that such investment would prove to be of 
mutual advantage. These tendencies were commend- 
able in principle, and sound in method. Congress, 
however, has been out of sympathy with such trends 
of economic progress. It has long been a fountain of 
ignorance and an agency of obstruction, in its atti- 
tude towards these new developments. It has not en- 
couraged the wide distribution of capital invested in 
the forward march of American industry and com- 
merce, and has clung to obsolete theories. 


Praise- 
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Tue UNITED STATES SENATE seems to 
be living and moving in the prejudices 
of the last generation. It supports, 
and desires to strengthen, the absurdi- 
ties of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. It sustains and 
encourages the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its grandmotherly solicitude over a thousand trans- 
actions of the great railroad companies of the United 
States. The stock-market boom and the stock-market 
collapse are both traceable to the policies of the 
United States Government—as much, at least, as to 
anything else. The tax on capital gains, though ap- 
plied principally to dam up the normal flow of securi- 
ties, also on its face penalizes the industrious farmer 
who has made his estate valuable by a lifetime of sac- 
rifice and toil, and in old age sells it to a successor. 
It amounts to confiscation in time of peace. It stimu- 
lates speculation by making good securities scarce. It 
promotes those wide fluctuations that injure the peo- 
ple in all sorts of ways. While moralizing against 
speculation, and fulminating against the volume of 
brokers’ loans, the Senate insists upon a system of 
taxation that treats the actual stock gambler as a 
favored person, with whom Uncle Sam is a constant 
partner. The day-by-day trader, who “cleans up” 
once a week, sets aside Uncle Sam’s share on Satur- 
day, and starts afresh with his Uncle’s blessing on 
Monday morning. In a year of rising values, Uncle 
Sam’s profits as a gambling partner are large. He 
pats his pocket complacently, and boasts of his ability 
to reduce the principal of the war debt by a fancy sum 
out of surplus revenue. We believe that Senators are 
not consciously catering to the stock-market gamblers. 
But it might be well if Washington should cease talk- 
ing just long enough to have the intelligence test ap- 
plied to everybody who has taken the oath of office. 


Looking 
Back- 
ward 


THE COUNTRY HAS LEARNED that when 
once an established tariff system is ex- 
posed to criticism and possible revi- 
sion at all points, great confusion may 
ensue. One looks back with some admiration at the 
discipline and restraint that was shown in the substi- 
tution of the Underwood tariff for that which bore the 
Payne-Aldrich label. This occurred in a special ses- 
sion at the opening of the Wilson Administration in 
1913. Rates had been regarded as requiring change, 
with some revision downward, during the Roosevelt 
Administration; and the Republicans had promised 
to deal sincerely with this business, if the country 
should choose to give them a vote of confidence, and 
elect Mr. Taft as Mr. Roosevelt’s designated successor 
in 1908. After his inauguration in March, 1909, Presi- 
dent Taft, against some shrewd political advice, kept 
faith and called the special tariff session. The result 
was the Payne-Aldrich tariff, which may have been 
a good measure, but which the country regarded as re- 
vision upward rather than downward. A group of in- 
fluential Western Senators had refused to vote for the 
measure on its final passage. They were called “Pro- 
gressives,” and they formed the nucleus of the move- 
ment that so developed as to split the Republican 
party, and bring the Democrats into power by virtue 
of the election of 1912. The politics of tariff revision 


The Ordeal 
of Tariff 
Revision 
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is the dread of the party in power, and the welcong 
opportunity of the strategists of the other party. 


It wAS AGREED on all sides during the 
presidential campaign of 1928 that 
whether Governor Smith were elected 
or Mr. Hoover, there would be , 
special session of Congress which would have to deal 
with pending bills relating to the farm situation and, 
incidentally, with the tariff. Both Republicans and 
Democrats had admitted that some tariff changes ought 
to be made, as related to a policy of agricultural relief, 
Up to a certain point, the proposed agricultural rem. 
edies of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith were enough alike 
so that the ordinary mind could not recognize any radi- 
cal differences. Also, within certain limits there were 
tariff changes to be made that seemed to have support 
without regard to party lines. When Mr. Hoover called 
the special session, it may be said with safety that he 
was thinking in moderate terms, upon lines of supposed 
agreement. He had a right to feel that he was not 
mistaken, when finally both branches of Congress, on 
June 14, accepted the conference report on farm relief 
legislation, the House adopting it with virtual unan- 
imity, and the Senate passing it by a vote of 74 to 8, 
President Hoover had asked Congress also to make cer- 
tain limited tariff changes; and he had in mind a pro- 
gram that ought not to have been difficult to deal with. 
It was no time for a wide-open, general tariff re. 
vision. It might be said that no new rates were 
imperatively needed. A few, however, were desirable, 
because of certain marked changes that had come about 
in costs of production at home and abread. President 
Hoover and the country had a right to believe that 
such a modest and reasonable program could be worked 
out and adopted, without the intrusion of violent 
partisanship and without too much of greedy insistence 
from interests demanding tariff favors. 


Mr. Hoover’s 
Reasonable 
Program 


ANTICIPATING THE CALL of a special 
Revestin session, the Ways and Means Commit- 
Hawley Bill tee of the House, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Hawley of Oregon, had be- 

gun early to prepare a tariff measure. Hearings were 
pending through many weeks, and everybody who 
could claim to speak responsibly was encouraged to ap- 
pear. Farm interests were not expected to apologize 
for telling the Hawley Committee what they wanted. 
The iron and steel people asked to have manganese put 
on the free list, and sought no increase in rates. The 
automobile interests, with their growing export busi- 
ness, favored reduction rather than increase of duties 
on imports of foreign cars. Cotton manufacturers 
were represented by technical experts who had studied 
needs and requirements. The new rayon business had 
claims to make. Perhaps the most formidable efforts 
before the Hawley Committee were those of the West- 
ern manufacturers of beet sugar, who demanded a 
higher duty rate. Opponents of their demand argued 
that it would operate to the disadvantage of our large 
trade with Cuba, while increasing the cost of sugar to 
every American family. The Hawley Committee was 
business-like and straightforward. Having invited 
American business interests to give facts and present 
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arguments, it did not stigmatize their representatives 
as “lobbyists.” When it presented its bill to the special 
session, it seemed in most respects to be a defensible 
measure, although it had probably gone too far in some 
of its changes, and had dealt with too many items. 
Unfortunately the Hawley bill as reported was con- 
siderably altered by numerous amendments offered 
from the floor, which were accepted by the House dur- 
ing the brief period of debate before final passage. 


MEANWHILE SENATOR Smoot and the 
., Finance Committee had been acting 
Smoot Bill independently, studying schedules, 
of August listening to experts, working at times 
behind closed doors, and at other times holding open 
hearings. Instead of submitting an independent Sen- 
ate Bill, Mr. Smoot would have done better to have 
reported the Hawley Bill as a basis, at the same time 
offering such specific amendments to that bill as 
seemed preferable to the Finance Committee. The 
Senate, however, was not in a mood to assist in the 
carrying out of any program; so that Mr. Smoot could 
not have secured a majority for any kind of tariff bill. 
After completing the agricultural bill, the Senate had 
adjourned for a number of weeks in order to give the 
Committee time to prepare its report. Senators re- 
turned to Washington on August 19, to deal exclusively 
with the tariff question. It would be a waste of space 
to treat the spasmodic proceedings of twelve weeks as 
worthy of detailed or respectful consideration. Time 
has been wasted with silly personal issues, and very 
few individual Senators have shown themselves at their 
best. They have lacked coherence as a body, and have 
been unable to deal conclusively with any of the sched- 
ules: The administrative features of the bill have 
given them better opportunity for speech-making. 
Their sensitiveness about lobbyists has had the curious 
effect of making them appear before the country as 
more susceptible to such influences than they actually 
are. They have somehow failed to bring credit upon 
themselves, in their anxiety to expose others. 


Also, the 





























IF UNCLE SAM COULD ONLY PUT THAT ENERGY TO USE 
By Berryman, in the Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 


——— 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 
By Macauley, in the Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT WAS FULLY REALIZED by Senator 
Smoot and the Republican leaders, 
early in October, that a coalition had 
been formed. between the Democrats 
and a group of Western Senators who are normally Re- 
publican but are actually independent. This coalition 
was proceeding to make one decision after another of 
a kind that rendered tariff revision impossible. One of 
these was the decision to annex to the tariff the so- 
called “debenture plan.” The Senate had fastened this 
upon the agricultural bill, but had afterwards aban- 
doned it when the House had refused to concur. There 
died in 1829, just a hundred years ago, a man named 
Jchn Cleves Symmes, who believed that the earth was 
hollow and habitable on the inside. His views were 
considered_in Congress, and it was proposed to send a 
raval expedition to the Arctic regions in order to enter 
the interior areas and annex them for the glory of the 
United States. The debenture plan, like the theory of 
Mr. Symmes, would appear to have been shaped in the 
dreams of some one mind. The arguments for the 
Symmes theory were ingenious. The Senate might en- 
tertain the country by having a set debate upon the 
question, “Resolved, That the contentions sustaining 
the Symmes theory are at least as worthy of credence 
as any that have been advanced upon behalf of the de- 
benture plan.” The affirmative would perhaps have an 
equal chance before an impartial jury. 


Combining 
for Wreckage 
Purposes 


More PLAUSIBLE ON ITs face has been 
the plan of the coalition to wreck the 
machinery intended to give us the 
benefit of elasticity in tariff rates when 
conditions arise that require change. The Tariff Com- 
mission had long been advocated as a device that might 
help to put tariff-making on a more scientific basis, 
and to get it out of the morass of party politics. In 
principle, the plan as adopted was that of a Tariff Com- 


Killing the 
“Elastic” 
System 
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mission of upright and experienced men, chosen from 
«both parties, who were capable of finding facts and 
compiling information that would be available for Con- 
gress. Also, the Commission was from time to. time 
to recommend some particular change as fairly urgent, 
and the President was authorized to announce a new 
rate under prescribed conditions. The coalition has 
now decided that the President must not be allowed to 
exercise any such discretion. The Supreme Court had 
already found that this is not an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of power by Congress. But the Senate prefers 
to interpret the Constitution for itself. 


Mr. Bora IN PARTICULAR has cham- 
pioned the view that the Tariff Com- 
mission should report to Congress 
rather than to the President. No one 
has questioned the authority of Congress to act upon 
any tariff rate at any time. Mr. Borah says there are 
21,000 items involved, and that it would take a Com- 
mission ten years or more to study them. He does not 
say how long it would take the Senate to debate them. 
The only efficient way to utilize the Tariff Commission, 
and to maintain the principle of elasticity, is to keep 
the existing authority in the President’s hands while 
providing if possible for more expeditious action on 
the Commission’s part. The country would have the 
benefit of the change, while the Senate was debating at 
its leisure whether or not it chose to disapprove. 
Speaker Longworth and the Republican leaders of the 
House always observe official courtesies in their al- 
lusions to the body at the other end of the Capitol. But 


Mr. Borah 
Has His 
Preferences 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR HIRAM BINGHAM OF CONNECTICUT 


Explorer, professor, aviator, Colonel Bingham was elected Governor of 
Connecticut in 1924 and United States Senator in the following year. He 
has been conspicuous in the framing of tariff legislation as a member of 


the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
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every one knew that if the coalition sent a tariff bill 
to the House, there. would be no agreement upon the 
debenture plan, nor yet upon the proposal to eliminate 
the President from the working of the elastic tariff 
system. The House, in short, would disagree. 


IN THE COURSE OF THE investigation of 
: lobbies and lobbyists, the Senate 
Bingham Committee called a fellow-Senator to 
on the Carpet take his place on the carpet. Mr. Car- 
away and his associates found that Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut had employed a certain 
Charles L. Eyanson as a clerk. Each Senator is en- 
titled to a certain number of assistants, known as 
clerks, at the public expense. Mr. Eyanson was shown 
to be an expert on the tariff, who was recommended to 
Mr. Bingham by the Connecticut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. After much discussion on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, during which Mr. Bingham defended himself with 
frank and straightforward statements, a resolution of- 
fered by Senator Norris of Nebraska was adopted by a 
vote of 54 to 22. The resolution held that “the action 
of the Senator from Connecticut, . . . while not the re- 
sult of corrupt motives on the part of the Senator from 
Connecticut, is contrary to good morals and Senatorial 
ethics and tends to bring the Senate into dishonor and 
disrepute, and such conduct is hereby condemned.” 


Senator 


THOSE WHO VOTED IN FAVOR of what 
saab was called a motion of censure were 

quite free in assuring the Senator that 

Conduct : : 

they were not reflecting upon his char- 
acter, or intimating that he was actuated by improper 
motives. Those Senators on the other hand who voted § 
against the resolution explained that they did not ap- 
prove of what Mr. Bingham had done, but thought the 
punishment quite too severe for the offense. Mr. Bing- 
ham is a protectionist, and eager to help his constitu- 
ents to, obtain such tariff legislation as they deem 
necessary for the welfare of their industries and the 
maintenance of wages for their employees. The offense 
did not consist in consulting the expert, but solely in 
placing him upon the Government payroll as one of the 
Senator’s clerks. It would seem to have been enough 
to have passed a resolution to the effect that no mem- 
ber of the Senate ought to employ anybody as a clerk 
who could give him particular help in doing what he 
wished to do in support of the tariff demands of his 
constituents. As the affair now stands, Mr. Bingham 
may consider himself the only Senator who—having 
been thoroughly investigated by this Lobby Commit- 
tee—has come out with a clean bill of health so far as 
his intentions are concerned. 


Motives 


Mr. Grunpy oF PENNSYLVANIA, un- 
‘Aeiliniiee like Mr. Eyanson, was not on the Sen- 
a aeyg ate payroll, and he gloried in the work 
pil he was doing at Washington in trying 

gat Washington in trying 

to hold the Republican party up to its high tariff 
standards. He bore the questioning of the lobby in- 
quisitors not merely with equanimity, but with chort- 
ling satisfaction. If he was a wicked lobbyist, he liked 
the job and was unashamed. Really, the whole lobby 
investigation has been too futile to deserve any more 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE WHICH HAS BEEN INVESTIGATING THE ACTIVITIES OF LOBBYISTS 
The chairman of the committee, Senator T. H. Caraway of Arkansas, sits at the head ot the table, with Senator Arthur R. Robinson of Indiana at his 


right. 


comment. The only people to be investigated, as we 
remarked last month, are the Senators themselves. 
Having laid hands on one of their colleagues, they gave 
him the stamp of approval by declaring him in effect 
uncorrupted and no corrupter of others. It is known 
that the city of Washington is the haunt of lobbyists of 
many sorts. If members of Congress cannot otherwise 
distinguish such people, they might be made to wear 
badges. Thus marked, the lobbyists should be harm- 
less, unless members of Congress or other officials of 
the Government are themselves susceptible. 


Poor Mr. Fatt, for many years a 
prominent member of the Senate— 
of a Former and who was earnestly recommended 
Senator by fellow-Senators to President-elect 
Harding for any post whatsoever in the Cabinet—has 
at last been found guilty by a jury, and sentenced by 
a judge. The crime of which he stands convicted is 
that of having taken bribes while Secretary of the In- 
terior, in consideration of which he made over the 
Navy’s oil land reservations, on favorable leases, to his 
obliging friends. The penalty prescribed by the Judge 
on November 1 was a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
$100,000. Mr. Fall is in broken health, and the sen- 
tence will remain suspended so far as imprisonment is 
concerned. The Government recovered the oil lands 
several years ago, after the bringing of civil suits. In 
such cases the criminal suits always prove more diffi- 
cult, because it is hard to obtain a jury composed of 
twelve men of like intelligence and moral standards. 
Mr. Fall has always held that his motives were patri- 
otic, and that his acceptance of loans from old friends 
was an unfortunate coincidence. It must not be as- 
sumed that there is only one side to this affair. The 
leases were part of a policy that was urged by certain 
naval officers and officials. They thought they saw im- 
mediate danger in the offing, and believed that they 
were protecting America. Perhaps if Senators were 
now passing the whole matter in review, they would 
vote, by about two to one, that Mr. Fall’s motives were 
good but that his conduct was reprehensible. 


The Conviction 


On the far side of the table are Senators William E. Borah of Idaho, Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, and John J. Blaine of Wisconsin. 


THERE SEEMED LITILE PROSPECT that 
pe tariff legislation would result from the 
Rev ore Not discord within the Senate, and the 

in Sight divergence between the two Houses. 
This would not matter greatly, but for the indirect 
harm that comes to many kinds of industry, as also 
to the forward-looking plans of importers and export- 
ers, by reason of the uncertainties of the situation. It 
has been said, hundreds of times, that stability in con- 
ditions under which business is done is of itself the 
first and foremost in the list of desirable conditions. 


Tariff 


The first regular session of this Seventy-second Con- 
gress opens on Monday, December 2. As these com- 
ments are written, there seems no prospect whatever 
that the Senate will have adopted a tariff bill in the 


extra session. The Republican minority, with Mr. 
Smoot of Utah, Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania, and others 
supporting the Finance Committee’s bill, early in No- 
vember invited the coalition majority to present their 
own tariff bill and pass it without obstruction on. the 
part of the Republicans. But the coalition had -no 
bill to present, could never have drafted one, and 
had no point of agreement except that of opposing the 
Hoover Administration. For more than a hundred 
years the tariff has been made a political football. 
But perhaps at no time in the past has mere partisan- 
ship been so recklessly assertive as in the coalition 
tactics of the present Senate. Notice of adjournment 
until the regular session will have been the first act 
of the Senate since the special session began last April 
that will be hailed with genuine enthusiasm. The 
backdown on the debenture plan, which made the farm 
legislation possible, was without dignity in the circum- 
stances. If the stock-market collapse should be fol- 
lowed by a considerable slackening of general business 
activity, it must be seen that the Senate’s behavior in 
the matter of tariff legislation, creating needless sus- 
pense, will have been a factor in slowing up the wheels 
of industry and causing unemployment and loss of 
purchasing power. Meanwhile, it was understood that 
the special session would adjourn on Saturday, the 23d 
of November. 





The Review 


E.LectIon Day was November 5, with 
few contests that attracted national 
attention. Nearly all the states elect 
governors in even years; and the elec- 
tion of 1930 promises to be a titanic party contest. 
The entire membership of the House will then be 
chosen, and one-third of the members of the Senate. 
In most of the states governors and state tickets: will 
also be elected. This year, the one conspicuous state 
contest has been in Virginia. In times past the selec- 
tion of a Governor was fought out in the Democratic 
primaries. This year the successful candidate had to 
endure a second ordeal. Hon. John Garland Pollard 
had carried the primaries in the summer, over several 
competitors, and on November 5 he was elected by 
something like two to one over the candidate of the 
Republicans and anti-Smith Democrats. This candi- 
date was Prof. William Moseley Brown of Washington 
and Lee University. Dr. Pollard is a professor of 
political science and jurisprudence at the College of 
William and Mary. 


Virginia 
Elects a 
Governor 


THE GovERNOR-ELECT has had experi- 
of High ence in public life at Washington, is 
ied a man of high scholastic attainments, 
and a Virginian of the best type. His 
partisanship is not narrow, and his headship of the 
State of Virginia will be worthy of the best traditions 
of the Old Dominion. He succeeds Governor Byrd, 
whose record has been that of a man of energy, seek- 
ing to advance the economic and social interests of the 
state. The victory of the Hoover electors in Virginia 
in 1928 was due in part to a belief in the exceptional 
qualifications of Mr. Hoover, but in still greater part 
to disapproval on the part of conscientious Democrats 
of the actions and choices of the Convention at Hous- 
ton, Texas. There was no reason to believe that these 
Democrats meant to desert their party. They were 
applying a corrective for their party’s best good. Of 
the two first-class candidates for the governorship, it 
was to be expected that the regular Democrat would 
win. Incidentally, a tremendous effort was made by 
the National Democratic Committee to regain party 
prestige by a significant victory just across the 
**otomac, supported by Democrats in Congress. 


A Publicist 


THE Hoover victory in Virginia and 
. *, several other Southern States in 1928 
Secure in its ey: : 

Stronghold was a direct protest against the out- 
ward spread of the influence and 

power of Tammany Hall. What Tammany had failed 
to accomplish in 1924 in the deadlocked convention at 
the Madison Square Garden, it achieved at Houston 
in 1928, by virtue of four years of persistent propa- 
ganda. Tammany is an institution organized for local 
purposes; and in many respects it is beneficial to the 
great community of New York, while looking after 
the interests of its own members. Although it failed, 
in the presidential election, to carry the State of New 
York for its favorite son—who had proved invincible 
in local and state campaigns—it has lost nothing of its 
strength within its own natural jurisdiction. The 
municipal election of November 5 resulted in a sweep- 
ing Tammany victory. Mayor Walker received some- 


Tammany 
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what less than 900,000 votes, while his chief oppo- 
nent, the Republican candidate Congressman La- 
Guardia, received less than 400,000. Voters who did 
not wish to support Mr. LaGuardia, and who were 
opposed to Tammany, expressed a preference for the 
Socialist candidate, Norman Thomas, who received a 
total of about 175,000. 


Tue Arrairs of the municipal corpo- 
ration demand some continuity of at- 
tention. A highly organized move- 
ment, constructive in its policies and 
its personnel, might take over the affairs of New York 
City with advantageous results. But a mere protest 
against the Tammany control of police, schools, 
streets, parks, public improvements and the whole 
budgetary. process of revenue-raising and expenditure, 
is not enough to carry conviction to the man in the 
street or the woman in the tenement house. Congress- 
man LaGuardia launched fiery attacks, but did not 
make the community feel that he represented a perma- 
nent, solid and constructive order of municipal better- 
ment. With the present kind of charter, Tammany is 
likely to keep control for a long time. Compared with 
the early-rising, hard-hitting LaGuardia, Mr. Walker 
seems rather a languid, indoors personality, too light- 
hearted to be offensive, but never classed with what 
one calls the “solid-citizen” or burgomaster type. Mr. 
Walker is a graceful speaker, has learned much about 
the city by experience, and unquestionably means to 
make his second term count for good government and 
for the welfare of the vast cosmopolitan population of 
New York City. There are many who think that 
Governor Smith—who ranks decidedly with the solid 
citizens of the town, although a Sachem of Tammany 
and a favorite of the multitude—should have taken 
upon his shoulders the job of being Mayor for the 
next four years. The job is big enough for any man 
in the United States. In genuine possibilities for use- 
fulness, it ranks, perhaps, next to the Presidency. 


New York 
and Its 
Mayor 


a ArmisticE Day has come and gone, 
Aaiiadihee and we have entered upon the twelfth 
Saseih year since the end of the greatest and 
most destructive of wars. At a meet- 

ing of the American Legion at Washington, President 
Hoover spoke on Monday evening, November 11. He 
expressed full confidence in the success of the London 
Conference on naval limitation that will meet in Janu- 
ary. He said that we will go as far as others in naval 
reduction, and they cannot go too far for us. He 
holds firmly to the view that we can reduce warships 
only by agreement. He believes in adequate pre- 
paredness for defense. He will not tolerate the starva- 
tion of women and children through the wartime 
blockade of food-carrying ships. He would place food 
supplies on the same footing as hospital ships. He 
showed that sound principles of maritime interna- 
tional law, as regards these questions of contraband 
and blockade, would help to keep down navies. The 
speech was so impressive.as to have gained the atten- 
tion of governments and newspapers all over the 
world. Perhaps Mr. Hoover never before had so com- 
pletely laid reticence aside in order to tell what he 
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HON. JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 


Elected Governor of Virginia on November 5, 
against his Republican opponent. 


himself thought and felt about the things that most 
deeply concern all nations. He said that there are 
now almost 30,000,000 men under arms, which is about 
10,000,000 more than before the war. There has been 
some decrease in the total of warships. This has been 
more than made up by military and naval aviation 
and other devices. He holds that peace is a thing to 
be worked for. There will always be some tendency to 
friction between nations, but he believes that disputes 
can be settled by legal and civilized methods. He 
aims to inspire confidence in the good will and friend- 
liness of the United States. We are publishing an 
article on present-day armies, their respective sizes, 
and the garbs in which they present themselves, after 
the practical experience of the Great War. These 
armies will not be abandoned, but their numbers and 
their cost can be greatly reduced. 


Mr. SIMONDS IN THIS NUMBER gives 
us a noteworthy review of the funda- 
the French “48 . 
; mental conditions of European poli- 
Cabinet tics. The fall of Briand’s ministry in 
France and the death of Stresemann in Germany have 
marked the reassertion of nationalism in both coun- 
tries. The victory of Snowden at the Hague Con- 
ference, when analyzed by so searching a critic as Mr. 
Simonds, seems to have been disturbing of harmony 
beyond its pecuniary value to Great Britain. He finds 
Snowden’s success at odds with MacDonald’s efforts 
for European reconciliation. With full acknowledg- 
ment of the value of the Hoover initiative in restor- 
ing good relations between Washington and London, 
Mr. Simonds fears that MacDonald’s excellent Ameri- 
can policy may appear in sharp contrast with a less 
successful French and Italian policy. The reader will 
be rewarded by studying Mr. Simonds’ careful review 
of recent ministerial changes in France, resulting in 
the establishment of the new Tardieu government. 


Europe, and 


HON. JAMES R. GARFIELD 


Who heads a commission to consider turning 
over certain federal lands to the states. 


HON. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior, who writes in this 
issue on the future of our public lands. 


THE COUNTRY HAS NOT BEEN slow to 
discover that in placing a long-time 
on the ° - 
Pebile Liao personal friend, Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur of California, in the position of 
Secretary of the Interior, President Hoover was think- 
ing of the public good more than of his own pleasure 
in having a former associate in his official family. 
With varied intellectual qualifications, and with rare 
endowments of energy, Dr. Wilbur is a trained expert 
in several fields, besides being an administrator. Our 
readers are especially invited to consider a suggestive 
contribution made by Secretary Wilbur to our pres- 
ent number on the future of the public lands. We 
have reached a point, in the opinion of President 
Hoover and the Secretary of the Interior, when the 
whole subject of the further management of the pub- 
lic lands may well be studied, in order to find out 
whether some radical changes of policy ought not to 
be made. The President has done wisely in placing at 
the head of the national commission, to conduct this 
inquiry, the distinguished publicist, James R. Garfield 
of Ohio, who was Secretary of the Interior under 
President Roosevelt, and who has always been re- 
garded as a leading authority upon public land ques- 
tions and every phase of what is known as “conserva- 
tion.” In some respects, as Dr. Wilbur shows, Uncle 
Sam’s management of the far Western lands is that of 
an absentee landlord. The Western States are old 
enough and mature enough, it might be supposed, to 
take over some of the areas within their borders that 
are now under the jurisdiction of Congress and the 
Federal Administration. A comprehensive policy cannot 
be shaped or adopted in haste. It was wise to create a 
commission, and to select for it men whose records 
entitle them to public confidence. Among many things 
to be studied are questions of forest reserves, mineral 
déposits, water power, dams and irrigation works, and 
our vast scenic parks and pleasure grounds. 


Dr. Wilbur 












PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 
October 16.—The Senate confirms President Hoover’s eight 
appointments to the Federal Farm Board. 
Senator Sheppard of Texas asks Attorney General Mitchell 
for a ruling on the guilt of a liquor purchaser under the 
Volstead Act. 


October 19.—The Senate adopts the Norris farm export 
debenture amendment to the tariff bill. 


October 21.—The Senate rejects overwhelmingly a motion 
to limit tariff revision to the duties on farm products. 


October 23.—The Senate subcommittee investigating fed- 
eral patronage in the South finds Federal District Attorney 
Meyer of Charleston, South Carolina, unfit to occupy his 
office. 

November 4.—The Senate adopts the Norris resolution 
censuring Senator Bingham’s employment of a manufacturers’ 
agent as clerk of the Senate Finance Committee. 

November 9.—Conservative Republican Senators consider 
a move to oust Senator George H. Moses as chairman of the 
Republican Senate Campaign Committee and to unseat him 
as president pro tempore of the Senate, because of his refer- 
ence to insurgent Republican Senators as “sons of the wild 
jackass.”’ 

Senator Smoot proposes a Senate recess until November 20 
to give the coalition of Democrats and Insurgent Republicans 
time to rewrite the tariff bill; the proposal is rejected by 
Senators Borah, Insurgent, and Simmons and Walsh (of 
Montana), Democrats, on the ground that responsibility for 
the tariff bill rests with Administration Senators. 


November 11.—Senate leaders predict adjournment of the 
special session in the last week of November. 

The House agrees to continue meeting every third day 
until November 21, and to transact 
no further business unless the Sen- 
ate acts on the tariff bill. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 
AND GOVERNMENT 


October 17.—President Hoover 
appoints James R. Garfield chair- 
man of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Conservation and Man- 
agement of the Public Domains, 
and sends to the Senate the nomi- 
nation of Richard J. Hopkins as 
Federal Judge in the Kansas dis- 
trict. 


October 18.—It is announced that 
Secretary Stimson will head the 
American delegation to the naval 
disarmament conference in 
January. 


October 21.—Secretary Stimson 
announces that David A. Reed of 
Pennsylvania, Republican, and Jo- 
seph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
Democrat, will be the Senate repre- 
sentatives on the American delega- 
tion to the London naval disarma- 
ment conference in January. 

President Hoover, in a letter to 
the secretary of the Republican 
State Committee of Florida, rejects 
the patronage system in favor of 
merit as the basis of his appoint- 
ments to political office. 

October 23.—President Hoover 
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GENERAL AND MRS. DAWES RETURN HOME 


The United States Ambassador to 5 ge Charles G. ment resumes its sessions after a 
Dawes, with Mrs. Dawes, aboard the 
their recent arrival at New York. 
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outlines a five-year plan for inland-waterway development. 


October 25.—President Hoover nominates Charles C. Hart 
as Minister to Persia. 


October 31.—President Hoover appeals to the Senate to 
pass the tariff bill within the next two weeks and points out 
the desirability of a flexible clause. 

November 1.—President Hoover appoints G. Aaron Young- 
quist of Minnesota Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
prohibition, to succeed Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 


November 2.—Secretary of State Stimson announces the 
resignation of John Van A. MacMurray, Minister to China, 
to accept a post at Johns Hopkins. 

November 5.—Governor Cooper appoints Roscoe C. Mc- 
Culloch as United States Senator from Ohio, succeeding the 
late Theodore E. Burton. 

Tammany Hall candidates win in New York City election: 
Dr. John Garland Pollard, Democratic candidate, is elected 
Governor of Virginia over Dr. William Mosely Brown, anti- 
Smith Democrat and Republican candidate. 


November 11.—President Hoover, speaking at an Armistice 
anniversary celebration, urges that merchant ships carrying 
focd supplies be immune from interference by belligerent 
warships; he announces that this proposal will not come be- 
fore the five-power naval conference, nor will the question of 
the rights of neutral merchant ships in wartime. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Clarence M. Young an- 
nounces the appointment of Gilbert G. Budwig and Harry H. 
Blee as heads of the licensing and inspecting service and the 
aeronautic development service, respectively, in the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENTS 


October 18.—The Belgian Cabi- 
net is enlarged by the creation of 
three new departments. 

President von Hindenburg con- 
demns German Nationalist referen- 
dum proposal of penal servitude 
for officials who pledge reparations 
payments under the Young Plan. 

The Judicial Committee of the 
British Privy Council decides, in a 
case appealed from the Canadian 
Supreme Court, that women are 
eligible to sit in the Senate. 

-October 20.—It becomes known 
that Tadjikistan, an- autonomous 
republic within the Soviet Union, is 
to become a federal state within 
the Union. 


October 22.—General Pedro V. 
Triana registers as the Communist 
nominee for the Mexican presi- 
dency, Pascual Ortiz Rubio as can- 
didate of the Grand Revolutionary 
party, and José Vasconcelos as can- 
didate of the Anti-Reélection party. 

Briand’s eleventh Cabinet re- 
signs, following a defeat by eleven 
votes in the French Chamber. 

October 24.—The new Labor 
Ministry is announced in  Aus- 
tralia; James Henry Scullin is 
Prime Minister. 

October 29.—The British Parlia- 
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Severe fighting between the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Kuominchun forces breaks out in the Yangtse valley; Rear 
Admiral McVay requests the moving of United States de- 
stroyers from Manila to Shanghai. 

October 31.—Lord Irwin, Viceroy in India, announces that 
the British Government considers attainment of dominion 
status as the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress. 

November 2.—Official estimates show that slightly more 
than the required 10 per cent. of the German electorate 
registered as being in favor of rejecting the Young Plan and 
the war-guilt acknowledgment in the Treaty of Versailles. 

After both Edouard Daladier and Etienne Clementel had 
failed to form a Cabinet, André Tardieu succeeds; many of 
the preceding Cabinet, including Foreign Minister Briand. 
retain their portfolios. 

‘ November 3.—The Kuominchun rebels win a decisive 
victory over the Chinese Nationalists. 

November 5.—The British House of Commons approves 
the Labor Government’s plan for the immediate resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 

November 6.—Tokio police arrest 825 Communists. 

November 11.—Dr. Julius Curtius, acting Foreign Minister 
of Germany since Dr. Stresemann’s death, receives perma- 
nent appointment to that office. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


October 20.—President Guggiari of Paraguay promulgates 
the boundary treaty with Brazil, ratified by the Paraguayan 
Chamber of Deputies after two years. 

October 22.—The International Water Commission, re- 
convening in Washington after its August sessions in Mexico, 
takes up a plan for the equitable division of the waters of the 
Rio Grande and the Tia Juana. 

October 28.—The committee on Hungarian reparations 
teaches a deadlock, since the Little Entente demands that 
Hungary pay more under the Young Plan than previously. 

November 1.—The League of Nations Economic Committee 
finishes its draft convention for a European tariff truce. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


October 17.—The Ohio Valley’s celebration of the comple- 
tion of the thousand-mi‘e deep waterway from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi begins at Pittsburgh. 

The German seaplane, DO-X flies for nearly an hour with 
169 persons, the greatest number ever carried on any aircraft. 

A North Carolina jury finds all seven defendants guilty of 
second-degree murder in a battle between trade union guards 
and the police last June. 

Thomas A. Edison reénacts the discovery of his incandes- 
cent lamp of fifty years ago as President Hoover, Owen D. 
Young, and other notables praise his work. 

October 23—The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching makes public a report which indicates that 
one in seven collegiate athletes is subsidized. 

October 24.—The New York stock market suffers the worst 
crash since the War, the beginning of a decline destined to 
continue for weeks. 

Prince Humbert, heir to the Italian throne, in Brussels for 
the official announcement of his engagement to Princess Marie 
José, escapes a bullet fired by an Italian socialist. 

October 25.—A jury finds Albert B. Fall guilty of accepting, 
when Secretary of the Interior, a bribe in the oil case. 

October 27.—Eight hundred Arabs, representing Palestine, 
Transjordania, Syria, Iraq, and Egypt, meet in Jerusalem and 


declare that Palestine cannot have peace until the Balfour 


declaration is abolished. 


October 28.—The third biennial conference of the Institute 


of Pacific Relations opens, with Chinese attacks against Ja- 
pan and a reminder of Japan’s resentment over the exclusion 
of Japanese immigrants by the United States. 

October 31.—The Nobel Prize for medicine is divided be- 
tween Prof. Christian Eijkman of Holland and Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins of England, for their individual discoveries 
connected with vitamines. 


A NEW ROYAL MATCH IS ANNOUNCED 


When Prince Humbert, heir to the Italian throne, came to Brussels on 

October 24 for the official announcement of his engagement to Princess 

Maria José, he barely escaped the bullet of a would-be assassin, an 
Italian Socialist. 


November 10.—A new record for group parachute jumping 
is set as sixteen persons leap from a single plane at 2000 feet 
at Roosevelt Field, Long Island. 

November 11.—The Ambassador Bridge between the United 
States and Canada, the largest suspension span in the world, 
is dedicated at Detroit. 


OBITUARY 

October 20.—James Brainerd Taylor, educator, 83... . 
Dr. José Battle y Oroneq, several times President of Uruguay. 

October 21.—Vassili Radoslavoff, former Bulgarian Pre- 
mier, 75. 

October 22.—Sir Valentine Chirol, British authority on 
Near and Middle Eastern affairs, 77. . . .Thomas Hastings, 
architect, 69. 

October 23.—Prof. Thomas Frederick Tout, British au- 
thority on medieval history, 74. 

October 24.—Moorfield Storey, former President of the 
American Bar Association, 85. 

October 25.—Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, minister and 
author, 76. 

October 28.--Prince Bernhardt von Biilow, statesman and 
diplomat of the German Empire, 80. . . .Senator Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio, 77. 

October 29.—Sidney Ballou, former justice of the Hawaii 
Supreme Court and compiler of the territory’s laws, 59... . 
The Rev. John Roach Straton, New York clergyman and 
Fundamentalist leader, 54. 

October 30.—Judge Edwin B. Parker, umpire of the Ger- 
man-American Mixed Claims Commission, 61. : 

October 31—Dr. Antonio José Almeida, former President 
of Portugal, 63. . . .Charles H. Wacker, former chairman of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, 73. 

November 1.—José Relvas, former Prime Minister of 
Portugal, 72. . . .Ralph W. Pope, electrical engineer, 85... . 
Warren Gard, former Congressman from Ohio, 56. 

November 2.—William G. Lee, labor leader, 69. . . George 
A. Hannauer, railroad official, 56. 

November 3.—Katsunoskue Inouye, Japanese diplomat, 68. 

November 4.—Maurice Herbette, French diplomat, 57. 

November 5.—Professor Karl von den Steinen, German 
explorer and geographer, 74. .. . André Lefevre, French states- 
man, 60. . . .Prince Max von Baden, former German Chan- 
cellor. . . .Dr. Edwin N. Libby, diagnostician, 61. 

November 11.—Rupert Clement George, Lord Carrington, 
British soldier and politician, 77. . . .James H. Robb, Canadian 
statesman, 70. . . . Wesley Bradfield, archeologist, 53. 
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A GLUTTON FOR PUNISHMENT 
The plight of small speculators caught in the market depression. 
By Weed, in the Evening World @ (New York) 
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CENSURING SENATOR BINGHAM 
Mrs. Senate: ‘This hurts you a lot worse than it does me.” 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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MOST EMBARRASSING 


Athletic standards of many leading colleges have been condemned by the 


Carnegie Foundation, following an investigation. 
By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia) 
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TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE 


Commemorating the overwhelming Democratic victory at the New York 


ity polls on November 5. 
By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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BRITAIN’S LABOR PREMIER 
Half Conservative, after all. 
From Izvestia (Moscow) 


THE NEXT ITEM ON THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Benn, Labor Secretary for India, brings up the question of a Dominion status for that country. 


From the Evening Standard (London) 
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PROBLEM: HOW TO GET HONEY? 


Shade of Julius Caesar: ‘Wonderful reception Ramsay Macdonald got in America, Nap!” The Russian bear finds the Manchurian bees 


Napoleon: ‘Yes—extraordinary the enthusiasm people have for peace nowadays!” 
From the Daily Recerd (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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INTERNATIONAL GENEROSITY 


Britannia to Italy: “Accept this pretty creature with my 
compliments.” (Lord Rothemere suggests that Italy accept 


Eng.and’s mandate in Palestine.) 
From /] ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 








poignantly troublesome. 
From the North China Herald (Shanghai) 








PEACE ON THE SINO-RUSSIAN FRONTIER 
Chinese Corpse to his Russian companion (since international diplomacy says war 
has not been officially declared): ‘We can’t be dead—there is no war! Then we 
are only dead provisionally.” 


From il ‘420’ (Florence, Italy) 





The Review of Reviews December, 1926 
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AN ITALIAN CARTOONIST PARODIES OUR AMERICAN COMIC STRIP CELEBRITIES, JIGGS AND MAGGIE 


Madame France (Maggie) tells Premier Briand (Jiggs) of her many troubles and vexations. He sallies forth confidently to arrange a United States 
of Europe (a flimsy house of cards). Uncle Sam, John Bull, and the Italian Fascist, his boon companions, watch the new stunt with great 
amusement—the first two of these gentry very effectively spoiling the act. Coming home unsuccessful, our hero meets with Jiggs’ usual sad fate. 


From J] Travaso (Rome) 
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NO MORE WARS! ANOTHER CHANGE 


Mars, literally armed to the teeth, exclaims as he sets off the cannon: The kingdom of Afghanistan has lately undergone a series of rapid revo- 
“I must fire my gun quickly now that The Hague Conference is over!’ lutions and new Ameers. Nadir Khan is a recent occupant of the throne. 


From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona, Spain) From the Sunday Dispatch (London) 
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END OF THE ENTENTE CORDIALE ANOTHER LITTLE MATTER! 


MacDonald kicks out the offending dog to the evident sorrow of La Belle France. John Bull: “I’m delighted to meet you on this matter of 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) smaller navies. Now what about calling off this dog of yours?”’ 


From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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LEADING LIGHTS OF 1929 

Statue of Liberty: “We 

Americans celebrate the 50th 

BRITISH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM Splat of Facto: “We Ital 

The British worker (the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Snowden) gains financial advantages at the ians celebrate the 7th year 
Hague Conference while his German brother prates of ideals. of natural light.” 

From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From /! Travaso (Rome, Italy) 




















By FRANCIS H. SISSON — 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


HE STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS in the stock 
market in late October and early Novem- 
ber illustrate in uncommonly vivid fashion one of the 
conditions that usually arise in a period of business 
prosperity, and threaten to bring the period to a close. 
For several years conservative business leaders have 
been warning us against excessive speculative enthusi- 
asm, a danger particularly acute at a time when heavy 
stocks of surplus gold furnish a constant temptation to 
inflation, and when large numbers of people without 
extensive financial experience have been suddenly 
lifted into a position of affluence. Despite these warn- 
ings, we have seen the speculative movement grow and 
thrive until it constituted the most immediately dis- 
quieting factor in our whole economic situation. 

The recent reactions in stock prices marked the cul- 
mination of a period of acute weakness that began in 
the latter part of September. The movement gradu- 
ally gained momentum until, on October 23 and 24, 
was witnessed the most drastic contraction of values 
in the financial history of the country up to that time. 
On the latter date the volume of transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange reached a total of nearly 


by more than one-half the 


“Prosperity After 


Before-the War a crash in New York 
nation’s business. Does the recent 
forecast bad times 


stocks and bonds are necessarily related to the pros- 
pects of the concerns they represent; and, in so far 
as other factors have carried values out of proportion 
to their intrinsic worth, the recent movement must be 
regarded as a readjustment toward normal levels. But 
to suppose that the selling wave of the last few weeks 
was due to adverse developments of corresponding im- 
portance in the general business situation would be a 
fundamental error. 

A number of factors combined to produce the un- 
precedented appreciation in stock prices that brought 
about the corrective action of the market in recent 
weeks. One, of course, was the truly fine progress of 
the nation’s leading business concerns, which fully 
justified a strong upward trend in stock values. But 
this normal movement was immensely exaggerated by 
the changed character of the investing public. 

To borrow a popular phrase of the day, it may be 
said that the Ameri- 
can people have be- 





previous record for a day’s 
trading. 

The disorderly decline of 
prices, however, was checked 
to some extent by organized 
support in the later hours. 
But a secondary and more 
general reaction began on Oc- 
tober 28. The following day 
the volume of trading reached 
the staggering record of 16,- 
400,000 shares. The entire 
country seemed to be selling 
securities. Prices of practi- 
cally all stocks were carried 
to new lows for the year, and 
in many instances low levels 
for all time. 

But violent as these move- 
ments were, the recession in 
stock prices was not so di- 
rectly related to changes in 
the general business outlook 
as might be supposed. As a 
matter of fact the security 
markets for some time have 
moved almost independently 


12,900,000 shares, exceeding 
Kick’ Va 
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come investment- 
minded, partly as a 
result of the wide 
buying of Govern- 
ment securities dur- 
ing the War and 
partly by reason of 
the diffusion of in- 
come in the last dec- 
ade, which enabled 
vast numbers of peo- 
ple to enter the in- 
vestment field. Se- 
curity dealers were 
quick to take advant- 
age of this change by 
establishing offices in 
cities and towns 
throughout the coun- 
try. These offices, in 
turn, attracted thou- 
sands of inexperi- 
enced persons into the 
ranks of stock-market 
speculators, where 
neither their financial 
knowledge nor their 
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financial strength 
entitled them to be. 





Has the Business Boom Collapsed? 


the Market Decline. 


stock prices often meant a crash in the 
amazing drop in Wall Street prices 


in 1930? 


Thus the public that has, to a considerable extent, 
determined the course of the stock market in the last 
few years is a public uninformed as to intelligent pro- 
cedure in buying securities. It was easily subjected 
to psychological reactions of an exaggerated sort, buy- 
ing and selling em masse without any clear under- 
standing of the reasons for doing so. Although there 
has always been an element of mob psychology in- 
fluencing the actions of the investing public, this ele- 
ment has been increased manyfold by the changes that 
have come about in recent years. 


r IS FAIR to presume that this new class of in- 
vestor will have to be reckoned with in the 
future. Whatever irregularities and disorders are suf- 
fered in consequence must be counted as part of the 
price of economic progress. There is, of course, a 
likelihood of improvement in this respect with a 
gradual education of 
the investing public 
in business conditions 
and in. market. be- 
havior. 

The small investor 
is, then, to a large ex- 
tent the victim of his 
own imagination. His 
attitude toward the 
market seems to have 
been based on the 
view that there was 
no limit to the proc- 
ess of increasing cor- 
porate earnings, rein- 
vesting the profits, 
and thus still further 
increasing earnings. 
It was indeed a 
magic circle. But the 
country’s business 
concerns obviously 
cannot go on indefi- 
nitely fulfilling the 
demands of the pub- 
lic imagination. Plow- 
ing back earnings is 
an accepted and per- 
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business expansion must be kept in proportion to the 
market for consumers’ goods. 

When the realization finally came that prices of 
many securities were out of all proportion to present 
any prospective earning power, the reaction was sim- 
ilarly exaggerated. Not only did the fear of loss impel 
a rush of liquidation, but the disorder was increased 
by the fact that innumerable small speculators, unable 
to supplement their impaired margins, were precipi- 
tated into the market as sellers against their own will. 
Just as the efforts of the public to make the most of 
the rising prices result in a buying wave that pushes 
values too high, so the fear of loss forces a reaction 
that inevitably depresses the prices of stocks below 
their true worth. 

New hope arose as a result of the attitude that was 
immediately assumed by leading bankers and business 
men after the break in prices. Six of the largést New 
York banks immediately agreed to throw their re- 
sources into the market, not to control or support 
prices, but rather in an effort to stem the tide: of 
liquidation by supplying bids for stocks which temp: 
orarily were virtually without a market. . This ‘policy 
was based on the openly 
avowed belief of bankers that 
the market reaction was due 
to technical, not fundamental, 
causes—that is, that the forces 
which brought it about were 
generated in the market itself 
and were not the results of 
adverse developments in gen- 
eral business conditions. 

At the same time, leading 
business men in various parts 
of the country issued state- 
ments expressing their belief 
in the fundamental soundness 
of the business situation, and 
in many cases adding that 
they had taken advantage of 
the decline in prices to buy 
sound stocks for investment. 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
broke a silence of nearly 
twenty years to state his be- 
lief that “fundamental condi- 
tions of the country’ are 
sound and that there is noth- 
inz in the business situation 
to warrant the destruction of 
values that has taken place 











fectly sound policy 
within limits, but 


By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia) 
IT’LL TAKE MORE THAN THAT TO 


on the exchanges during the 


BLOW HIS OFF past week.” 
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Partly as a result of these efforts and partly as a 
natural reaction from the panicky conditions, the 
market rallied strongly for two days before it was 
closed to enable the forces of Wall Street institutions 
to catch up with their work and take a much-needed 
rest. This quick restoration of confidence furnished 
striking and convincing evidence of the soundness of 
fundamental conditions, the tremendous reserve buy- 
ing power that exists, and the ability of the country’s 
business and financial leadership to mobilize credit and 
purchasing power to stabilize the financial situation. 

The continuing prosperity of the country was fur- 
ther emphasized by the declaration of regular and 
extra dividends by a number of large industrial cor- 
porations and by publication of an extremely favor- 
able earnings report by the world’s largest producer 
of iron and steel. These dcvclopments brought before 
the public, as perhaps nothing else could, the fact that 
security values rest ultimately upon sound earning 
power and that, beneath the vicissitudes of the mar- 
ket, the industrial life of the nation continues to enjoy 
the prosperous conditions that have characterized it 
in recent years. 


the market break will have on_ business. 
Here again an exaggerated reaction is usually wit- 
nessed: Both by curtailing purchasing power and by 
impairing the confidence of consumers and _ business 
men alike, a severe reaction in stock prices has an 
unfavorable influence on general trade. This influence 
acts first on the market for luxuries; then, if the 
effects are sufficiently marked, business in other com- 
modities is also restricted. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that industrial and 
commercial activity will be affected to some extent by 
the decline in stock prices and that the effect will be 
more pronounced than is warranted. But the experi- 
ence of recent years justifies the hope that any reces- 
sion resulting from the action of the stock market will 
not be violent or of long duration. 

Whatever temporary business reaction may be wit- 
nessed, the essential factors underlying our prosperity 
remain. These factors cannot be expressed solely, or 
even mainly, in terms of industrial output or trade 
volumes. The most significant of them all is one that 
we have no means of measuring statistically. Never- 
theless, it is clearly indicated in numerous ways. It is 
that the income of the people of the United States not 
only is larger in the aggregate than ever before, but is 
more widely distributed. 

In times. of business expansion, the earnings of in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises almost invariably 
increase with the rising output, growing trade volume, 
and advancing prices. But the earnings of industrial 
workers often lag behind, so that the increase in wages 
sometimes actually fails to keep pace with the advance 
in the prices of the commodities they have to buy. 
The result is that the productive capacity of industry 
increases faster than the consumption on which all 
industrial activity must ultimately rest. When such 
a situation arises, either a part of the factory capacity 
must lie idle or the output must be marketed at a 
sacrifice. Either course spells difficulty for business. 


_ QUESTION naturally arises as to what effect 
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In recent years, no such development has occurred, 
The deflation of commodity prices in 1920 and 1921 
was accompanied by no corresponding decline in wage 
levels ; and since that time wages have continued to in. 
crease slowly, while prices have remained stable. Dur. 
ing the last two or three years, with the level of wages 
higher relatively to the cost of living than at any other 
time in our history, the purchasing power of the 
masses of the people has reached a new peak. 

This is what has made possible the sustained actiy- 
ity of the automobile industry; the years of record. 
breaking building construction, particularly in the 
erection of residential buildings; the phenomenal 
growth of the radio and motion-picture industries; 
and, indirectly, the enormous volume of manufacture 
and trade in the basic commodities. It has not only 
permitted an unprecedented volume of business by 
providing a large and uninterrupted market for con- 
sumers’ goods, but has resulted in a rapid increase in 
the wealth of the country through saving and invest- 
ment by people of the so-called working classes, 
Witness the growth of savings-bank deposits, the ex- 
pansion of building and loan associations, the increase 
in life insurance, the volume of new corporate securi- 
ties issued, and the success of the customer-ownership 
and employee-ownership movements in public utilities 
and in industrial enterprises. The industrial workers 
and the rank and file of consumers of the industrial 
output are gradually becoming in a larger way the 
owners of the industries; and this is bringing about a 
closer identity of interests between economic groups, 
thus providing the soundest possible basis for indus- 
trial codperation and harmony. 


E ARE OFTEN REMINDED of the wonderful de- 

\ velopment of our industrial system, the use 

of machinery and large-scale methods that has en- 
abled us to outstrip the rest of the world in produc- 
tive efficiency. There can be no doubt as to the truth 
of this view; yet we must look deeper if we would 
find the fundamental cause of our strong. position. 
Our prosperity is originally and primarily due to the 
fact that we live in a country of almost limitless re- 


sources, which are at the disposal of a comparatively § 


sparse population. 

How much further our natural advantages will per- 
mit us to go in providing an increasing number of 
people with the necessities and comforts of life, no one 
can tell. It has been estimated that this country can 
support 500,000,000 people, and a comparison with 
the experience of other nations suggests that an even 
greater population than this could live within our 
borders under conditions far more favorable than have 
been enjoyed by the people of these other countries 
in the past. The population of the United States at 
present is about 40 to the square mile, as against 
nearly 200 in France, almost 400 in Germany, and 700 
in England. If the density of population here were 
equal to that of France, the United States would con- 
tain more than 550,000,000 persons ; if it were equal to 
that of Germany, the population would be more than 
1,150,000,000; and if equal to that of England, would 
exceed 2,100,000,000 and surpass by about 40 per cent. 
the present estimated population of the world. 
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These figures give a striking, if indefinite, view of 
the possibilities for industrial development and popu- 
lation growth in the United States. Although in some 
respects this country may be regarded as the most 
highly developed industrially in the world, in com- 
parison with its potentialities it is still in the early 
stages of its growth. 

The United States is the world’s greatest store- 
house of natural wealth. It contains an area of 
3,000,000 square miles, a large proportion of which 
consists of land of a high degree of fertility. Includ- 
ing Alaska, it contains a coal reserve estimated at 
3,500,000,000,000 tons, as against one-seventh as much 
in the whole of Europe, including European Russia. 
Its water-power resources, as yet in an early stage of 
their development, already provide, together with 
coal and oil, for a utilization of electric power almost 
equal to that of all the rest of the world. This coun- 
try produces more than half of the world’s pig iron, 
copper, timber, and cotton; two-thirds of the world’s 
steel, petroleum, naval stores, lead, and zinc; almost 
half of the coal, and four-fifths of the sulphur. The 
people of the Unitéd States own three-fourths of all 
the automobiles in the world, two-thirds of all the tele- 
phones, and a third of all the railway mileage. 

The growth of American business has been espe- 
cially rapid during the last twenty years. In that 
time our annual bank clearings and deposits have in- 
creased five-fold, the estimated wealth of the coun- 
try between four- and five-fold, and the value of our 
foreign commerce nearly four-fold. During the years 
since the War we have witnessed a remarkable recov- 
ery in industry and trade, with an accelerated growth 
of the volume of business and of the country’s wealth. 
Since 1919 the physical volume of manufacturing and 
mineral production has increased by one-third, and 
of forest products by more than one-tenth. 

The past year has brought further progress. A 
number of leading industries, including iron and steel 
production and automobile manufacture, will prob- 
ably establish new high records. of output in 1929. 
The earnings of large corporations in general will be 
greater than ever before. Wages remain at a high 
level. Employment has increased. In point of physi- 
cal volume, the country’s export trade has probably 
been the largest on record. 


N RECENT WEEKS, there has been a tendency 
toward curtailment in some of the leading in- 
dustries. Although there are some signs indicating 
that the customary autumn expansion in trade and 
industry is not entirely absent, they are considerably 
less marked than usual. The general view seems to 
be that business is experiencing a moderate readjust- 
ment following the wholly exceptional record of re- 
cent months, but that conditions do not warrant the 
expectation of a drastic recession in the immediate 
future. Even in the absence of a pronounced increase 
in activity in recent weeks, the general level of indus- 
trial operations appears to be approximately equal to, 
or possibly slightly above, that of a year ago. 
Certain basic industries, however, have reported 


consistent declines in activity contrary to the seasonal 
trend. This tendency is notably evident in the iron 
and steel industry, where the gradual recession that 
began some months ago has gained considerable mo- 
mentum, although there have been signs of recovery. 
Building activity continues to compare unfavorably 
with the totals a year ago. The automobile industry 
reports marked curtailment, with a further recession 
in prospect as a result of preparations for new models. 

In view of these and other evidences of industrial 
readjustment it is not difficult to understand the state- 
ments of an increasing number of observers to the 
effect that business has passed its peak for the “cur- 
rent movement.” As far as its bearing on the future is 
concerned, such a statement is extremely vague. It 
can be interpreted as a prediction of business depres- 
sion or of a momentary pause such as occurred at the 
end of 1927. But a perusal of current comment does 
not indicate any general expectation of a drastic re- 
cession; and it may be agreed that, while some re- 
adjustment is in order, there is no reason to anticipate 
any violent or prolonged decline. 

But in reviewing the facts and figures that reflect 
our economic strength, let us not forget that our pros- 
perity is due largely to our good fortune. What we 
have made of our opportunities is to our credit and 
may well be a source of pride to every American. Our 
prosperity, however, is made possible by the fact that 
we are heirs to the greatest natural gifts that have 
ever fallen to the lot of any people. This is a thought 
to temper our pride with humility and to lead us to 
a quicker perception of our true position. If our 
riches are our good fortune, they are also our respon- 
sibility ; and to ignore this responsibility, to use our 
wealth prodigally or with regard only to our own im- 
mediate advantage, would turn our pride to shame. 

A nation is a political, not an economic, unit; and 
natural gifts are the common heritage of the race. 
Private ownership is the device by which these gifts 
are used for the greatest benefit of all the people; 
if it is not, its justification disappears. In us, as a 
nation, is vested the ownership of this great treasure- 
house of the world. This ownership is also a steward- 
ship, and it imposes upon us a task in which we must 
not fail. ; 

The solution of many economic and political prob- 
lems as by-products of our prosperity must be found. 
Taxations, tariffs, public regulation of business, for- 
eign debts; railroad consolidation, power development, 
integration of industry and finance, are a few of the 
major questions pressing for consideration. Upon the 
capacity of our democracy to function economically 
rests our future progress. Transformed from a debtor 
to a creditor nation, with nearly half of the world’s 
gold in our keeping, with a storehouse of vast riches 
in field and forest and mine, responsive to the touch of 
inventive genius and creative energy, a future of 
greater prosperity than was ever before visioned 
awaits the application of intelligent direction. 

Only as we fail to move sanely and energetically 
along the path of opportunity can we fail to realize 
our manifest destiny. 














State Control Versus 
Uncle Sam’s 
Absentee Landlordism 


Passos Hoover’s proposal to the 


Conference of Governors of the pub- 
lic land states held in Salt Lake City last Au- 
gust, indicating his desire for the appointment 
of a commission to study existing conditions in 
the public lands, and to make recommendations 
regarding the transfer of the unappropriated 
lands to the western states, has brought out for 
new discussion the most outstanding problem 
of the West. There is bound to be a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best course to 
pursue, but there can be no escape from the 
existing facts. 

Former Secretary of the Interior James R. 
Garfield has recently been selected by the Presi- 
dent as head of the National Commission to 
make a report to him and to Congress as to the 
wisest program for the future of the public domain. 
This was done after consultation with the chairmen of 
the Committees of the Senate and House on Public 
Lands, and on Agriculture, with the general under- 
standing that legislation would be passed in the next 
Congress making provision for the commission and its 
financial support. Mr. Garfield’s reputation as a con- 
servationist, and his practical experience as Secretary 
of the Interior, make him the ideal chairman. The 
commission has representatives from all parts of the 
United States, and particularly from the eleven west- 
ern states that are usually referred to as the public 
domain states. 

Possible transfer of the custodianship of public 
lands is a conservation move of major significance. 
While, because of the political questions involved and 
the existing relations between the federal government 
and the states, it may take on a controversial aspect, 
if it results in bare-bone thinking and the facing of 
harsh realities it will be of great national significance. 

Every informed person realizes that the lack of in- 
terest and of funds and of laws for proper control of 
the public domain has resulted in great if not irrepa- 
rable damage to a considerable portion of our heritage. 

The Public Lands Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1904 emphasized the fact that most 
of the then vacant public lands were unsuitable for 
cultivation under present conditions of agriculture, 
and so located that they could not be reclaimed by 
irrigation. It was brought out that their chief value 
was for grazing Since the lands were theoretically 
open common, free to all citizens, they were being 
over-grazed. The commission stated: “The general 
lack of control in the use of public grazing lands has 
resulted naturally and inevitably in over-grazing and 
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Roosevelt fought for federal con- 
dent Hoover would reverse this 
conservation. Why? Secretary 


the ruin of millions of acres of otherwise valuable 
grazing territory.” 

The conditions in 1904 and 1905 still prevail and 
are even more in evidence, except in those areas where 
there has been a degree of control through the grazing 
regulations of the National Forests. The deteriora- 
tion of the public domain from the standpoint of its 
plant life has been persistent and steady. Since this 
has brought about increase in floods and erosion, de- 
crease in the water-storage capacity of the soils, more 
rapid sedimentation of reservoirs, and the distinct de- 
crease in the water-holding and water-carrying capac- 
ity of the great watersheds, it is a problem of primary 
importance to the welfare of the country. 


AIN IS LOOKED UPON by many as a gift of God. 
The geographers have discovered close rela- 
tionships between population and the average annual 
rainfall in many parts of the world. Much of the 
western part of the United States is semi-arid. Not 
long ago it was called the Great American Desert in 
school geographies. Over this whole area water, and 
water alone, is the controlling factor in the establish- 
ment of homes, communities, and cities. The relation- 
ship of rainfall, of springs, and of stream flow to vege- 
tation is not fully appreciated. 

There is, unfortunately, much shallow thinking 
about mountain lands, so-called desert lands, and 
watershed lands. Many consider them of no value 
unless they are capable of furnishing homesteaders a 
living. As a matter of fact chey are the basis of the 
life of the valleys. Without the mountains and their 
snow- and water-carrying capacities, the semi-arid 
regions would remain practically uninhabited. . With 
the vegetation of the hills damaged, the water falling 
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Our Public Lands? 


trol of public lands. 
policy, though he, too, believes in 
Wilbur’s article gives the answer. 


Now Presi- 


from the sky runs off as it would from a sharp roof. 
With the vegetation present, there is a considerable 
delay in the run-off of water and in the melting of 
snow which permits a steady supply to the springs, 
streams, and reservoirs. This applies in all sections of 
the country. In fact, industry must locate where there 
is a dependable water supply or regular stream flow. 
Cutting down forests to make farms and plowing up 
the prairies have both played a part in the increased 
danger of floods and in the constant soil erosion which 
is denuding this continent of the accumulated humus 
of millions of years. 

The study made by the Geological Survey of Burnt 
Brook and Shoal Pond basins of the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire is of great significance in indicat- 
ing the advantages of the increase in water-holding 
capacity due to the presence of vegetation. Continued 
experience has demonstrated that one of the greatest 
menaces from fires in the forests or on the plain is the 
uncovering of the soil to rain damage. Experiments 
conducted by the Forest Service show that proper care 
and seeding will bring much of this damaged area back 
into a more normal condition. 

The plain and alarming fact is that, owing to many 
factors including the division between state and fed- 
eral authority, outside of the National Parks and the 
National Forests, the twenty years since the public- 
land report under Roosevelt has shown persistent de- 
terioration of the land. This is of more significance 
than the reduced carrying capacity of the range. It 
strikes at our future, which can be based only on the 
inherent values of the continent we occupy. 

It is worth while to look at the present status of 
the public lands of the country. Since Continental 
days the Government has been passing its real prop- 
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Secretary of the Interior 


Complete destruction of forest 

cover by smelter fumes at Ken- 

nett, California. This caused ero- 

sion of fertile soil over an area 
of 75,000 acres. 


erty into the hands of its citizens. This process 
has been practically completed in the states 
east of the Missouri River. At present in the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, there are 

roughly 190,000,000 acres under the general 
| charge of the public land office without the 
slightest shadow of a program for its preserva- 
tion as a range. 

Unless some definite procedure is agreed 
upon this will be nibbled away gradually until 
that remnant which remains will be practically 
valueless. Either the federal government 
should have the laws and the funds properly to 
protect and administer the mountain tops, the 
deserts, and the public lands in general, or the 
states should assume this responsibility. Since 
the states live close to these problems of graz- 
ing, fires, floods, erosion, and the silting of reservoirs, 
and since there is in the states the opportunity for a 
political balance between the agriculturist of the 
valley and reclaimed area as opposed to the man using 
or abusing the watershed, there is more likelihood that 
real conservation and protection will result from local 
control and local management. 

The fight in California between the farmers in the 
valley lands and the placer miners in the hills who 
were covering the farms with débris was won by the 
farmers. The political majorities are in the valleys 
and settled areas. When they realize the significance 
of the mountains, the public domain, and water in 
general, the best results are apt to follow. 

It does not seem wise to me to have federal super- 
vision over too much of an area of any state. This re- 
moves from the state the necessity of its taking care 
of many of its own problems. It is particularly apt to 
inhibit initiative in such matters as the development of 
state parks and forests. California, like other western 
states, satisfied with its National Parks and Forests, 
long neglected consideration of park problems. 
Finally she awoke to the fact that her almost thousand 
miles of seacoast had largely passed into private hands 
and that there was hardly a scrap of the great red- 
woods forests outside of private ownership. The citi- 
zens of the state had been dulled as to their responsi- 
bilities until the very pressure of numbers seeking 
recreation compelled attention. 

The experience of several of the eastern states indi- 
cates how much can be done by wise state action in 
the control of plant life and watersheds. A study of 
the results in Pennsylvania indicates something of the 
possibilities in this direction. With the shift of the 
farm population into the more favored areas of the 
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Destructive logging on private lands in the pine region. 


country the question of open spaces, cutover lands, 
abandoned farms, waste lands, and watersheds is de- 
manding state action of a highly intelligent character, 
so that this problem is by no means confined to west- 
ern states.’ Through the taxing power of the states a 
direct approach ‘can be had to many of these impor- 
tant questions. 


T IS CLEAR that we have drifted and stumbled 

I across this great continent in our conquest of 

it, leaving change and destruction in our wake, with- 
out a well-worked-out strategy for handling the basic 
problems associated with rain and snowfall, stream 
flow, soil protection and erosion, and- the preservation 
of wild plant life. With the increased spread of scien- 
tific training in the schools and that laboratory ex- 
perience which is necessary in student life for evalua- 
tion of the facts of nature there is a better prospect of 
wise action in our democracy in the years ahead of us. 
It is imperative to realize that nature goes on her. way 
following unchanging universal laws. We can deny 
them temporarily, but we cannot defeat them. We 
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mountain lands. The damage is multiplied 


reservoirs of a city water system, 





WHAT A SHORT-SIGHTED LUMBERMAN MAY DO TO A FOREST- RESOURCE 
Usually no effort is made to assure 
future forests by protecting young advance growth or by leaving good seed trees. 


NEGLECT OF PUBLIC MOUNTAIN LANDS IS FELT IN THE VALLEYS 


A rich valley range in southern California opp Bene bagel Sige py Ros agg se ha ager 


must conform our march with the 
orderly processes of nature or we 
are bound to fail. 

Recreation has become of out- 
standing significance in the life of 
the nation. The mountains and the 
forests and the desert are the great 
open places for recreation, but 
recreation must be based on a 
proper conservation of the natural 
conditions prevailing in these re- 
gions. Few people realize the great 
value of mountains. They think 
of them as of no importance: be- 
cause for the most part people 
cannot live upon them. The truth 
is that the relationship of the 
mountains and hills to the precipi- 
tation and storage of water is fun- 
damental to our valley and plains 
civilization as it exists today. 

The storage of water is primary to all reclamation. 
Plans for the creation of water storage under federal 
control can readily be worked out in such a way as to 
free the states from the danger of the control of a dis- 
tant bureaucracy. Water is the only key that will un- 
lock the desert. The greatest achievement of the 
western pioneer has not been in detecting gold or re- 
leasing oil pools, but in conquest of water in its rela- 
tionships to power and to irrigation. The citizen of 
an eastern state who has a dependable rain supply to 
guarantee him crops can never understand the water 
problem of the West. Enlightened local self-interest, 
it seems to me, is most likely to bring about the great- 
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est protection of our valuable watersheds. 


Absentee landlordism, whether it is that of an indi- 
vidual or of the national government, is not the ideal 
method for building a democratic commonwealth. It 
seems to me that the time has come for the states 
largely to absorb and manage their own local prob- 
lems. There can be a degree of national help and con- 
siderable time can elapse as a period of adjustment, 
but in the long run state governments must accept 

responsibilities for the territory 
within their borders. 

“Western states have long since 
passed from their swaddling clothes 
and are today more competent to 
manage much of these affairs than 
is the federal government,” Presi- 
dent Hoover has said. 

The major question is the actual 
preservation of the plant life of the 
present public lands, and not what 
political unit or bureau sha{l have 

control. Trees, shrubs, and grasses 
do not know whether they are on 
fee lands, public domain, National 
Park, Indian reservation, or Na- 
tional Forest. They play their part 
or fail to play it regardless of our 
present political units or ideas. 
The essential thing is that they 
be preserved, 
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Philadelphia Seen From 
Its Art Museum 


‘Philadelphia Outerows Its Past 


The Second of a Series Picturing American Cities 


ost Americans think of 
Philadelphia as the 
city of William Penn, 
or as that in which the 
Liberty Bell rang in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Until 
recently Philadelphians them- 
selves tended to look thus back- 
ward into history. But its busi- 
ness men, recognizing that tradi- 
tion tends to pull back while life 
tends to push forward, have 
united to tell the rest of the na- 
tion of Philadelphia’s advan- 
tages geographically, commer- 
cially, and industrially; not 
overlooking her cultural and in- 
stitutional aspects. This first city 
of Pennsylvania, and third of the 
nation, has ceased to lean on its 
past. It is making a conscious 
effort to be a city of the present 
—and to let the rest of the na- 
tion know the fact. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL 


Once, at an informal luncheon 
of Philadelphia business men, a 
prominent manufacturer rose to 
speak. He pointed out that the 
city had the means of being as 
thriving, productive, and aggres- 
sive as any that a prosperous 
United States could develop. 
Though Philadelphians hardly 
realized it, he said, it already 
enjoyed. a more diversified 
manufacture than any other in 
the country, which meant in the 
world. 

“How about spaghetti?” 
asked a doubter, half in jest: 

“You have me there,” repli 
the speaker when the laughter 
died down. “I don’t know. But 
let’s see.” 

He called for a classified tele- 
phone directory, and found no 
less than eleven spaghetti manu- 
facturers in this Quaker city. 
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QUAKERS, REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY—AND SKYSCRAPERS 


Founded in 1682 as part of William Penn’s Quaker colony, Philadelphia became,. less than a 
century later, a center of Revolutionary activity. During the nineteenth century it grew to 
be a thriving industrial city. The air view above shows the Philadelphia of 1929, with only a 
few landmarks surviving among its skyscrapers to remind visitors of the past. At left is shown 
an ocean liner at one of the docks that border Philadelphia’s river front. At right, on the 
opposite page, is one of the thousand trains that enter or leave Philadelphia every day, 


It is incidents like this, and the facts behind them, which have 
brought to a group of Philadelphia’s business men an awareness that 
their city has been drifting toward the outer edges of the stream of 
American activity. They have come to feel, as a community of: in- 
dustrial interests, that while like nearly everything else in this coun- 
try Philadelphia has grown, it has not grown fast enough. That is 
why they have determined that the historic community in which they 
live and work shall be as actively modern’as any in the United States. 
To this end they are now working. Rs 

This group calls itself the Philadelphia Business Progress Associa- 
tion. It had its origin a year ago, again.at'a business luricheon. Its 
fourteen members are all at the top-of the Philadelphia business 











Philadelphia Outgrows 


THE MEDICINE’ MAN 
Cyrus Dallin’s statue in Fairmount Park. 
This reminder of life in Pennsylvania two 
anda half centuries ago provides a sharp 


contrast with busy .Chestnut Street, shown 


below at right. : 


world, and some of them, like 
the publisher Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, are nationally known. Their 
committee has the active sup- 
port of some sixty-four business 
associations. 

“We are looking at Philadel- 
phia just as any business man 
would look at a plant he took 
over,” says. Ernest’ T. Trigg, 
chairman of the association and 
its organizing spirit. ‘Weare 
making a close, engineering 
study to see what we have. Then 
we can see what we lack and it 
will be comparatively simple to 
go ahead.” 

It is planned not only, to 
amass information-on Philadel- 
phia’s industry and commerce, 
but also:to scrutinize and tabu- 
late the city’s geographical, cul- 
tural, and social structure, in 
order that new industries may be 
invited, sick ones cured, and 
over-developed ones discouraged. 
Under competent engineers this 
study is now going forward. It 
is to be completed some time 
before the end of the year, and 
then the nation is to be told the 
results. 

Meanwhile, during last sum- 
mer, a financial campaign pro- 
vided the sinews of Philadel- 
delphia’s war on the future. A 
fund of no less than $1,350,000 
was sought from her citizens, 
and in a month $1,400,000 had 
been subscribed, to be paid in 
over a period of three years, 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
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WHERE RAILROAD MEETS STEAMSHIP 
Grain elevators in the Port Richmond section of Phila- 
delphia. At right is North Broad Street, one of the 

city’s most important thoroughfares. 
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It is during these three years that Phila- i [ rT ti 
delphia plans to show that no city else- jj lie 
where in this country can surpass its 

. veteran self; though presumably this 
effort, once begun, will continue. 

No report by the economists and engi- 
neers studying the city has yet been 
made. But the outlines of what they 
will find are already known. The popu- 
lation of this former capital of the 
United States has risen from the 14,563 
it had in 1753 ,to an estimated 2,064,200 
a year ago.. And in its immediate metro- 
politan area there is now a population of 
more than 3,500,000 persons. Though it 
is sixty miles from the open sea, Phila- 
delphia is the second port of the nation, 
with a 35-foot channel leading to the 
wharves and docks that line its shores on 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. It 
boasts that these docks, of which there 
are 267, touch-its city streets, unlike the 
nation’s first port, New York, where 
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R. H. Horton A. M. Greenfield J. S. W. Holton E. G. Budd C. J. Webb 
MEN WHO ARE PLANNING A BUSY FUTURE FOR PHILADELPHIA 














Philadelphia Outgrows Its Past 63 

















From Ewing Galioway 
The William Penn Statue 


A. B. Johnson 





C. S. Calwell 


transfer of goods to lighters .is- often. mpcessary 
to bring them to Manhattan. : 

Philadelphia is tapped by three great frank 
railroads, on -whose tracks a thousand trains 
enter and leave the city every day. And in 
proof of its boast of being not only a historical 
but also a productive city, it demonstrates that 
with but one-sixtieth of the nation’s population, 
it makes one twenty-fifth of all American 
goods. Textiles leads its industries in value of 
goods, annual production being more than a 
half-billion dollars. Then come sugar, foundry 
and machine-shop products, oil refining, leather, 
and publishing. All in all, 261 different prod- 
ucts are made within its borders. 

Even Philadelphia’s business men, however, 
do not wish to emphasize industries alone. 
They are, to be sure, primarily concerned with 
its commercial activity. But they assure the 
stranger-that Philadelphia is also an ideal city 
in which to live. 

It is, they point out, on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and in a temperate climate. It is a city in 
which the high proportion of more than 40 per 


PHILADELPHIA NO LONGER LIVES IN THE PAST 
At left is the Integrity Building, one of the city’s many. sky- 
scrapers, Below is the new Art Museum, with an Italian. sea- 
horse fountain in the foreground. This fountain was given to 
the United States by Italy at the time of the Sesquicentennial. 


Elisha Lee 


MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
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CITY HALL AND ITS PLAZA 
The building itself is shown below, topped by 
the statue of William Penn. At left is a view 
of the City Hall Plaza taken from the tower. 
At the end of the avenue, barely visible in the 
distance, may be seen the outtine of the ar 
museum pictured on the previous page. 
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cent. of the citizens—even workmen—own their 
homes. It still maintains the tradition of music and 
the arts which grew from its early leadership. In 
Fairmount Park it has the largest municipal park in 
the country, and its array of universities, colleges, 
churches, and theaters is commensurate with its size. 

In this city George Washington became General of 
the Continental Army. Here the declaration that the 
Colonies. were and of right ought to be free was made, 
and here the Continental Congress sat. Here the 
Articles of Confederation which brought the United 
States into being were signed, and here President 
Washington delivered his Farewell Address. But 
these things are now history. America has withdrawn 
its eyes from wars and the struggles of politics, and 
has turned to a vast enterprise of production. So too, 
apparently, has Philadelphia. 




















loway 
(shown here with the new bridge to Camden, New Jersey) and Schuylkill Rivers, Philadelphia early became a busy port. 


plan to make it a still more industrious community. Above are shown (center) Ernest T. Trigg, executive chairman’ of 
K. Curtis, a prominent member; and (left) George W. B. Hicks, secretary. 


Situated on the Delaware 
Its modern business men 
the Philadelphia Business Progress Association; (right) Cyrus H. 





eNexico’s Proposed Labor Code 


By FREDERIC WRIGHT 





HEN THE revolu- 

tionary leaders 
headed by Venustiano Carranza 
gained control of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, they insisted that the 
avowed principles of the revolution 
to secure for the masses better eco- 
nomic and social conditions be writ- 
ten into the organic law. A constitu- 
tional convention was called to draft 
the present Constitution, known as 
the Constitution of 1917, which has 





PRESIDENT PORTES GIL 
A caricature by Hidalgo 


commit acts of violence against per- 
sons or property.” Employers object 
to this clause, claiming it would be 
impossible to determine when a ma- 
jority was responsible. “Until. a 
strike is terminated neither an em- 
ployer nor his representatives may 
enter into new contracts with the 
strikers or any other class of work- 
ers.” If a strike is legal the em- 
ployer must pay wages for the time 
the workmen are on strike. Lock- 








been lauded by advanced socialists 
as an ideal basic law, and denounced by capital as 
theoretical and impractical, even confiscatory. 

Many radical changes were made. One of the most 
important and far-reaching in its effect on economic 
conditions .was the paternalistic attitude adopted 
toward labor as demonstrated by Article 123... This 
article has caused much friction between the Govern- 
ment and employers as well as between employers and 
labor. Employers contend that it is not based on 
sound economics; that it-lacks definiteness and de- 
tail, and tends. to make labor a privileged class. 

The economic, effect of Article 123 has not -been 
good. Capital within the country has hesitated to go 
into productive enterprises, and foreign capital .has 
stayed out of the country. Labor attributes the un- 
satisfactory results to wanton antagonism on the part 
of capital, and has demanded a regulating law which 
would bring about an effective enforcement of the 
constitutional provisions. The Government, in accord 
with the demands of labor, has drafted a National 
Labor Code, which is now being discussed by Congress. 
The proposed code has the unqualified support of 
President Gil. 

Many of the provisions of the proposed labor code 
are admirable in intent, but some of them are vaguely 
defined. An eight-hour day is established. The labor 
of children under twelve is forbidden. There is a 
minimum wage provision. Women, and minors under 
sixteen, cannot work after 10 P. M., and the maximum 
day for minors under sixteen is six hours. Overtime 
for women and minors is forbidden. Sick and acci- 
dent compensation is provided. Certain strikes are 
legalized. 

The provisions on strikes go over to labor’s side 
much further than anything heretofore adopted. In 
addition to strikes for cause, sympathetic strikes are 
legalized. Strikes merely suspend contracts with 
unions without “extinguishing the rights and obliga- 
tions emanating therefrom.” Violence is forbidden, 
anda strike is illegal “when a majority of the strikers 


outs are legal only when excessive 
production makes it necessary and then only with the 
approval of the Board of Arbitration. Many other 
provisions have social value; but the economic condi- 
tions and the encouragement of capital have been 
ignored in drafting them. 

The protest of Mexican and foreign business men 
against enactment of the proposed code has been more 
energetic and frank than against former displeasing 
government projects. Until the inauguration . of 
President Gil it had not been considered safe to oppose 
the will of the President too earnestly. Reprisals fre- 
quently followed such opposition. President Gil, ap- 
parently, does not become so irritated by criticism 
as did Obregon and Calles, and is more inclined to per- 
mit freedom of thought and speech. On invitation of 
President Gil, a group of employers attended the con- 
vention which drafted the code, but the drafting com- 
mittee gave little heed to their suggestions. In July of 
this year a formal protest was presented to President 
Gil by the Confederation of Industrial Chambers of 
Commerce, the Confederation of Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the Association of Industrial and Commer- 
cial Enterprises. These organizations, composed of 
Mexicans and foreigners, with Mexicans in the ma- 
jority, represent-a large majority of Mexican business. 

Some of the provisions of the code against which 
protest was made are: Employers must recognize the 
unions and syndicates. Collective contracts with 
unions are made obligatory. Employers must collect 
union dues and subscriptions by deducting them from 
wages. Group contracts must be made with the unions 
which will designate the men to do the work—thus 
preventing the practice, common in Mexico, of mak- 
ing contracts with labor gangs, especially in agricul- 
ture work. Employers contend that on the farms and 
in isolated sections where labor is not organized it 
would be impossible to comply: with this provision 
without improvising syndicates. Employers must pro- 
vide offices for syndicates near the place of work and 
at a nominal rental. 
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At least 75 per cent. of all employees, in skilled and 
unskilled labor, must be Mexicans. 
bering not less than 5 per cent. of the total number, 
of workers must be employed. In the event of reduic- 
tion of personnel non-union men must be laid off first, 
regardless of length of service or qualifications. An 
employee can be discharged only after three months’ 
notice. If an employee quits because of “fault of em- 
ployer” he must be paid three months’ wages. Work- 
ers must be paid for time lost through “fault of em- 
ployer.” Double time must be paid for overtime. 

Work cannot be suspended for any cause without the 
consent of the Central Board of Arbitration. All con- 
ditions regarding work, such as hours of work, time 
and place of pay, and discipline, must be fixed by a 
joint committee of employers and employees, and em- 
ployers cannot give orders contrary to the regulations 
fixed by the committee. The maximum night shift is 
fixed at seven hours, and a mixed shift (day and night) 
at seven and a half hours. This provision would pre- 
vent three shifts of eight hours each. Employers want 
an eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour week. 

Workers of all classes must be furnished medical 
attention, paid indemnity in case of accident or sick- 
ness, and in case of death an indemnity of two years’ 
wages and funeral expenses must be paid to his rela- 
tives. In case of permanent disability he must be paid 
an amount equal to four years’ wages. Numerous in- 
demnities are fixed for partial disability. Indemnities 
must be paid by the employer. There are no insur- 
ance companies operating in Mexico through which 
these indemnities could be underwritten.. Those en- 
titled to receive indemnities in event of death of a 
worker are: legitimate and illegitimate children, wife 
and mistress (should there be both) in equal amounts, 
parents, grandparents, brothers, and sisters. Indemni- 
ties will be awarded by the Board of Conciliation. 

Workmen are entitled to participate in the -profits 
of business, the amount depending or the amount of 
wages. It ‘will equal about 5 per cent. of the aver- 
age wage in Mexico. This amount must be paid into 
the Bank of Mexico by the employer. In order to re- 
ceive this money the worker must make a Savings- 
account deposit of equal amount. What disposition is 
to be made of the money if the worker fails to make 
the savings-account deposit is not stated in thé code. 

A Transitory Article provides that any labor con- 
tracts that are in force when the code becomes a law 
and that give the worker “prerogatives which are in- 
ferior to those granted by this code, shall not, in the 
future, be legally effective,” but that contracts which 
“establish rights and benefits in favor of the workman 
which are superior to those established in this code, 
shall, nevertheless, continue in full force.” 

A rather elaborate and extensive system of labor 
commissions and inspectors will have charge of apply- 
ing the provisions of the code. A Municipal Mini- 
mum Wage Committee, appointed by the munici- 
pal president in each locality, will fix the minimum 
wage. A Mixed Committee, composed of an equal 
number of representatives of employer and employees, 
will handle all matters arising between an employer 
and his employees. A Local Municipal Board of Con- 
ciliation, composed of the local municipal president or 


~ only, or among workmen. 
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a person appointed-by him, a representative of the.em. 


Apprentices num-_. ployer.and one of the employees, will consider disputes 


between employers , and workmen, between employers 
The representative of the 
employer cannot be a director, manager, or adminis. 
trator of the company. And a local Central Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, composed of a represen- 
tative of the state executive, a representative of the 
employers, and one of the workmen, will function per- 
manently in each state capital and will “settle the dif- 
ferences and disputes between capital and labor occur. 
ring within their jurisdiction.” 

Federal Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration will 
have authority in case of “differences and disputes be- 
tween capital and labor in companies operating under 
federal concessions, or wholly or partially operating in 
zones of federal jurisdiction.” Ten of these boards 
are to be established. 

Over all these boards and commissions there is to be 
a National Labor Council, composed of three repre- 
sentatives of employers, three of workers, and one each 
of the Department of Industry, Commerce and Labor, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Finance, the Superior Board of Health, the National 
Statistical Department, and the National Economic 
Council. This board will have general supervision of 


all labor matters and will recommend changes. 


HE EMPLOYERS’ OBJECTION to this system is 

that it gives unfair advantage to laborers. 
They contend that the administration of the law 
should be entirely federal and that the control of 
boards by state and municipal officials makes it pos- 
sible for local politicians to use them for political 
purposes. ot, 

The various business men’s associations, in a joint 
memorial presented to the President, pointed out that 
the economic condition of the country is in a perilous 
condition; that “the bourse registers practically no 


_ sales, enterprises produce no profits, the production 


of oil and ore is falling off.day by day, as is also agri- 
cultural production, and our population is emigrating 
to the United States, seeking protection of capital 
which is not found in Mexico.”. They argue that the 
precepts of the proposed code “ignore undoubtable 
economic facts” and “will bring grave consequences 
to the country, and the working classes, instead of at- 
taining well-being and progress, will suffer greater 
impoverishment.” 

The privately owned and operated railroad com- 
panies have stated that the proposed law, if passed, 
will bankrupt them. The Ford Motor Company, 
which has an assembling plant in Mexico City, has 
made a formal protest to the Chamber of Deputies and 
has even threatened to dismantle the plant and with- 
draw from Mexico if the law is passed. 

Regardless of the number of protests and the force 
and logic of the arguments made against the proposed 
project, there is no doubt that it will be passed and 
that the Government will attempt to enforce it. Labor 


is in the saddle in Mexico, and will continue its ex- 
periments in attempting to creation conditions instead 


of controlling them, unless the economic structure 
crumbles and throws it out. 
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CABBAGES AND FUTURE GENERALS AT THE CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, HIDALGO, MEXICO 


“Oeaching a Nation to Live 


RoM Sonora in the 

North to the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, from 
Tampico to the Pacific Coast, 
Mexico is founding schools. 
Not only children, but their 
parents, attend them; and 
there they learn not merely to 
read and write and carry ac- 


By JAMES F. JENKINS 


q HAVE LONG HAD a pet idea that “backward” 
countries have a great chance, educationally; 
ihat when they once start in the school road they 
are less hampered by tradition and institutionalism 
than are countries where schools are held by cus- 


toms which have hardened through the years. But 
I have to confess that I have never found much 
evidence in support of this belief that new countries, 
educationally new, can start afresh with the most 
enlightened theories and practices of the most edu- 
cationally advanced countries. The spirit and aims 
of Indian rural schools, as well as of the normal 
school, of Mexico revived my faith—JoHn Dewey. 


When representatives of the 
federal government arrive in 
a remote, primitive settle- 
ment, such as those in the 
sierra of Puebla, the indi- 
genes go in a body to visit 
them. They know, vaguely, 
that the present government 
is concerned for their welfare. 
Poor, ignorant, superstitious 


counts, but to live. For 
even the primers and _ arith- 
metic books of. American primary schools are not of 
great importance to the rural masses of Mexico, in 
whose villages these schools are being built. Indians, 
for the most part, they have been neglected or ex- 
ploited by the ruling classes until Madero’s time, and 
they still live isolated lives amid disease, poverty, and 
stagnation. Years may pass before the three R’s are 
2s vitally important to them as is, today, sanitation, 
improved methods of working the soil, and a height- 
cned consciousness that their lives may be both lived 
and enjoyed. 

Both the government and the rural population, 
mestizo and Indian, are aware of the important rdéle 
the rural school may play in regenerating the country. 
Even the four millions of Indians, of unmixed blood, 
who constitute a third of the total population, are 
eager to learn. 


though they are, they feel it 
is time they asked for something. They are willing, 
on their part, to make advances. So, with traditional 
and dignified ceremoniousness, they welcome in their 
own way the government’s representatives, offering 
them bouquets and wreaths and uttering, in Aztec, 
long, monotonous prayers. 

“Ay, sir,” says the village elder to each official in 
turn, “pardon us twenty times and more, as God par- 
dons us, for we have nothing with which to regale thee 
but these humble flowers.” 

After each side has won the other’s confidence, the 
Indians make their request. Invariably they ask for 
a school and a teacher. 

The government, as figures show, has not turned a 
deaf ear to the Indians’ requests. Though the system 
is only seven years old, there are more than 4000 rural 
schools now functioning—almost half of them where 
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schools never existed before. Their pupils number 
more than 170,000 children and 50,000 adults. Half 
of them are of unmixed Indian blood. 

Furthermore, poor and stagnant as these communi- 
ties often are, the inhabitants themselves have pro- 
vided the school buildings. Up to last year, 2300 set- 
tlements had erected new buildings of the type that 
the government suggested. These people contributed 
money, materials, and labor. Many children worked 
on them with their fathers. The value of the 2300 
school edifices erected by these humble citizens 
amounts to almost two million pesos. Today, in the 
majority of these settlements (for the Mexican rural 
school is not in the open country), the school building 
is the best in the place, after the church. 


bone IS THIS STAGE on which the Mexican 
rural school must play its part, not only in 
incorporating these isolated people, for the most part 
Indian, into the Mexican nation, but also incorporat- 
ing Mexico and its new ideals into these millions of 
Indians who have never had even the minimum of an 
education? No one knows better than Senor Moisés 
Saenz, Under Secretary of Education. He has person- 
ally visited his government’s schools in every part of 
the country. In his own words: 

“A rough, broken country of indomitable sierra, of 
thirsty plains and gentle plateaus, of virgin forests, 
torrential streams, and generous climate ; a people wise 
with the wisdom of many races and with memories of 
many traditions, a people, in some few instances ex- 
hausted, but for the most part of primeval strength; 
a confused murmur of strange 
tongues, a kaleidoscopic jumble of 
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gestation. And over this world, the great wind of the 
revolution has swept, the branches of trees still sway. 
ing, all the leaves of the forest still trembling—con. 
sciousness awakened, faces uplifted, seeing the sky 
where a new sun shines.” 








IGHT HAS DESCENDED upon the village of 

Cuatempan, all but lost in the high sierra of 
the state of Puebla. The afternoon session of the 
rural school being over, the pupils have returned to 
the huts of their parents. But five nights a week, a 
light burns in the school. For with night, it is the 
turn of the parents and adults, men and women who 
have toiled all day like ants on the green checker- 
board patches that cling to the precipitous slopes. 

Poverty is their lot, if not actual misery. Epidem- 
ics are frequent among them. They continue to work 
their plots of ground, their pequena patria, or little 
fatherland, in the neolithic fashion of their ancestors. 
They have cultivated it so intensely, it is all but 
worked out. “What saint did you pray to, to get such 
a harvest ?” one will ask another. Or “What padre is 
it that says your masses ?” 

Nevertheless, after their day’s work is over, they 
trudge up hill and down, sometimes for an hour, to 
reach the village school they built themselves. 

The corners of the large room are lost in shadows. 
The group of fifty Indians, men and women, are seated 
in a circle around their teacher, Job Padilla, an In- 
dian himself like the rest, of unmixed blood, intelli- 
gent, active, and competent. Their rougn faces are 
softened by the light of the candle each has bought, 

































































human creatures and customs; a 
fluid race, constantly changing, 
pure here, turbid there; the com- 
plex mentality of the Indian min- 
gled with Moor and Castilian; a 
strange religion which scatters be- 
fore the Christian cross the pagan 
petals of the zempdtzuchil ; a coun- 
try of many peoples, unified in 
emotion, divided in idea; a soul in 





























which serves both to read by and to see him safely 
home through the dark night. Their black eyes catch 
the reflection and flash with eagerness. 
their pleasure at being able to answer questions put to 
them in Spanish by the visitors. 
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SCHOOL DAYS AMONG MEXICO’S INDIANS 


Methods of farming, sanitation, and practical manual training are more 
vital to the students in Mexican rural schools than the ability to read or 
write. The boy at left is learning to make furniture, and the group above 
is being taught, in a school garden, how to make two blades grow where 


one grew before. 
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Teaching a Nation to Live 





tively to simple talks on hygiene, 
civics, and affairs of common inter- 
est. They sing in their native 
tongue a solemn, liturgical chant. 
They sing, joyously too, and in 
Spanish, some of Mexico’s most 
popular songs. 

Sometimes on fiesta days, the 
teacher invites them to stay and 
dance. The school can do a little 
for them, in bringing to them new 
experiences, in helping them to 
realize their own integrity, as indi- 
viduals and as a group, in combat- 
ing disease and alcoholism, in 
brightening, if only a little, their 
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support it, contribute beyond what 
their means allow, the people have 
acquired for the school a piece of 
land comprising 6000 square me- 
ters, which the children, aided by 
their fathers, have planted with 
corn. Here again, the teacher saw 
a chance for a valuable object les- 
son. Part of the ground he fertil- 
ized with a chemical compound, an- 
other part with a natural one, while 
a third received no fertilizer at all. 
The results were eloquently in 
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EDUCATION WHERE EDUCATION IS APPRECIATED 
Nearly ten million Indians and mestizos in Mexico are living a life hardly less primitive than that 
In recent years the government has undertaken, through a system 
of rural schools now numbering about 4000, to bring the simpler knowledge of modern life to them. 
Immediately above is a missionary school teacher in a rural school, and above at right appears one 


of their ancestors centuries ago. 


of the more pretentious rural school buildings. 


lives. But the school looks forward to doing much 
more for their children. 

Again, in the village of Tepeixco you will find a 
vegetable garden, cultivated by the school children, 
one to be envied even by the Aztecs who tend the 
famous floating gardens of Xochimilco, near Mexico 
City. Three blocks away from the school is the milpa 
or cornfield, better than the adjacent ones, because it 
received a fertilizer prepared by the teacher and her 
pupils in a trench which they themselves dug. Fif- 
teen families have profited by the example, fifteen 
other gardens planted in imitation by the parents, 
now compete with the original. When the school’s 
beets, turnips, and other vegetables are harvested, the 
children cook a nourishing meal, quite different from 
the starchy diets to which they have been accustomed, 
and the entire community is invited in to share it. 
The children of this school built an oven and have 
learned to make bread. The school has hens, rabbits, 
doves, and bees, and its pupils are responsible for 
their care. The boys play basket-ball in the atrium of 
the church. 

In Comaltepec, where the immense church is out of 
all proportion to the number of inhabitants who, to 


favor of the first. 

This teacher also vaccinated his 
pupils, and since the supply of 
serum was insufficient, accom- 
panied a group of his charges to a 
distant village where serum was still to be had. He 
has bought a sewing machine and makes clothes for 
his poorest pupils. 

At Mexquitic, in the state of San Luis Potosi, the 
villagers are adding a new wing to the building, tan- 
gible evidence of their faith in what the school is ac- 
complishing. Here the pupils make useful articles out 
of fibers, the girls do drawn work and the boys tan 
hides and have learned to make soap. A group of 
twenty-five adults attends night school. When, at 
vacation time, the teachers went away, the night 
school pupils appealed to the postmaster. “It’s a 
regular habit with us now, to meet at night,” they told 
him, “and so now we don’t know what to do.” When 
this school is visited, children and adults gather in 
front of the school and sing delightfully. Then, per- 
haps, the village patriarch, an aged Indian, will pro- 
nounce a few words, wise with the wisdom of the earth 
and moving by their eloquent simplicity. 

More than two-thirds of these rural schools scat- 
tered over the entire country (only in Yucatan has the 
government thus far established none, though they ex- 
ist in even more distant Quintana Roo) possess land, 
provided by the citizens. These lots for cultivation 
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vary in extent from a third of a hectare to eight or 
ten hectares. Seven hundred schools own more than 
five hectares. After gardening, poultry raising is the 
most general extra-curricular activity, more than 2000 
schools engaging in it. Since these activities must 
correspond to the life of the region, and their emphasis 
vary, more than 1000 schools practise different kinds 
of minor industries and trades, such as carpentry, tan- 
ning, and fiber weaving, and in a sixth of the total 
number of schools this type of work has reached suf- 
ficient importance to warrant establishing a workshop. 

Almost all of the schools have conducted among 
children and adults a sanitary campaign. In 1928 the 
teachers vaccinated more than 100,000 persons. Ex- 
positions or fairs have been held by 2500 of these es- 
tablishments; 255 have initiated the construction of 
roads; 108 have been the instrument of bringing 
water to the community; 155 have caused post offices 
to be established. By the direct influence of the 
schools, and with the pupils themselves sometimes aid- 
ing, more than 1300 kilometers of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires have been strung. More than half of 
these 3400 schools have junior codperative societies and 
670 have similar ones for adults. Sometimes a pupils’ 
orchestra will play for the visitor, or several diminu- 
tive couples will dance the jarabe, with the gusto and 
spontaneous charm peculiar to the Mexicans, and all 
of the children will sing the popular songs of the coun- 
try. The best of these schools radiate into the com- 
munity their spirit of joy 
~ and activity. 

This type of school, func- 
tioning in a primitive so- 
ciety, must, of course, as- 
sume many of the responsi- 
bilities which in more highly 
differentiated social groups 
are carried on by other 
agencies. If for instance 
the parents cannot or will 
not see to it that their chil- 
dren observe the _ simple 
rules of hygiene, the school 
must take the lead. It may 
have to get the children to 
wash their clothes, or even 
to make them, or perhaps to 
go to the river to bathe. Of 
this type of rural school 
many things are asked 
which are not expected of 
a large city school. 

Its task is this: to teach the children how to live. 
Its one aim is to open wide the door, to let life enter 
and to insure the children’s living it. The program 
hinges on these four fundamental bases of civiliza- 
tion: acquaintance with and mastery of those factors 
which preserve life and promote health; acquaintance 
with and mastery of the physico-agricultural environ- 
ment ; a knowledge of those things which elevate and 
dignify domestic life ; the exercise of all those faculties 
which make for material and spiritual recreation. 

' Who are the teachers of these new rural schools? 
Naturally, the Secretariat of Education did not expect 


the great 


eM exico’s Experiment 


By MOISES SAENZ 


Under Secretary of Public Education of Mexico 


HE NEW rural school might well be termed 
Mexican 
have 4,000,000 Indians, 6,000,000 mestizo peasants 
—10,000,000 human beings that heretofore have 
been a negligible factor in Mexican life. 
begin by giving the Indian a language. We must re- 
spect his traditional culture, his wonderful folklore. 
We must make him ours, not by violation, but by 
incorporation. As for the peasant, in many cases a 
peon, we must kindle in him the spark of life; he 
must be energized, rehabilitated. The Indian and 
the peon are now ours by the mandate of the revolu- 
tion, which has determined that no longer must the 
law of the foreigner reign in Mexico. 
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normal graduates to apply for these positions in drab, 
isolated communities. It sought young people possess- 
ing the spirit of service, energy, and enthusiasm 
rather than academic degrees. Many of the most active 
and intelligent of the teachers now in service have had 
no more instruction than the six years of primary 
school. Some had taught before, others not at all. 

They receive their training afier they have taken 
over their schools, and are face to face with problems 
of their own communities. Their training is accom- 
plished through the agency of the institutes—educa- 
tional missions which include an expert teacher of the 
ordinary subjects, an agronomist, a man skilled in 
various minor trades and industries, a teacher of 
physical education, and a social worker. This staff 
gathers together the teachers of a given region, some 
fifty, and conducts for their benefit a teachers’ school, 
for which the community where the teachers have 
gathered, together with its rural school, serve as a 
typical laboratory. 

During the first week experts and teachers make a 
study of this community, its people, their school prob- 
lems, their mode of living and thinking. These in- 
vestigations, always related to the school, serve as a 
basis for formulating the program developed through- 
out the remaining three weeks. In addition, the teach- 
ers attend classes on theory ‘and technique of teaching 
and school administration. 
munity, organizing and socializing the people, vacci- 
nating and making efforts to 
resolve real problems. As 
each teacher is already in 
charge of a school, he can 
study his own problems and 
their solution with those 
presented through the insti- 
tute. Once the gathering is 
over, the teachers return to 
their schools and the mission 
proceeds to another locality 
to repeat a similar program 
with a different group oi 
teachers. 

These young people be- 
come good teachers by imi- 
tation. Not having had 
models, they adapt them- 
selves readily to what the in- 
stitute or the supervisor 
offers them. They are free 
from prejudice and _peda- 
gogic pedantry. Their minds 
are open to suggestion and they are avid to learn. 

But they are not left stranded in. their communities. 
They are visited at least three times a year by the 
supervisors, of whom there were 128 in 1928, each 
having under his jurisdiction some forty schools. The 
supervisor remains in each place two or three days, 
helping the teacher to resolve his problems. He is 
neither a politician nor an agitator, but he must be 
able to rouse people from their lethargy through the 
stimulus of his words. 

In one remote section of the Michoacan sierra, the 
parents and children of two villages, some three hun- 
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PUPILS 


Men and women 

as well as children 

go to school in 
rural Mexico, 


dred in all, united to listen to the supervisor’s talk. 
The old men, survivors, doubtless, of many a revolu- 
tionary skirmish, gathered close to the speaker. The 
women, babes at thei: breasts, blue shawls over their 
heads, strangely Oriental in their timidity, stood, bare- 
footed, on the outskirts. The rural guards, wild, fear- 
less fellows, rested comfortably in their saddles. All 
were silent at first, as the supervisor began his speech, 
but soon the crowd began to burst into cheers. The 
talk dwelt on Mexico’s release from the sufferings in- 
flicted by the old régime, the preoccupation of the 
present government for the well-being of the rural 
masses, the respect due to the school and the need of 
community support and codperation. 

The Mexican rural school is faced with baffling 
linguistic problems. Of the four millions of indigenes, 
forty-nine ethnical groups may be distinguished, from 
the handful of Seri Indians, now dying out in Sonora, 
to the two million Aztecs in the center of Mexico. In 
one state alone, Oaxaca, there are fourteen distinct 
tribes or indigenous groups which speak seventeen 
different languages or dialects, varying to such an ex- 
tent that within the same linguistic group the natives 
of one settlement cannot understand those of another. 

The increase of the school system must be in two 
directions: horizontally, so as to extend the schools 
over the entire territory and provide every Mexican 
child with a minimum educational opportunity. To 
do this, 20,000 more rural schools must be established. 
For a million and a half children are still unprovided 
for; that is, five of every ten Mexican children still 
have no chance to attend a school. 

Vertically, it will also be necessary to establish 
schools and agencies which promote specific training 
for the rural dweller. If the present type of school 
undertakes to develop his capacities as a man, the 
new type must develop his abilities as a farmer or 
industrial worker. Central agricultural schools will 
be organized (several are already successfully operat- 
ing), as well as other kinds offering greater specializa- 
tion, until a system is completed which realizes the 





two great aims of a really good school system: the 
development of human personality, and the acquisi- 
tion of a technique which makes life possible, agree- 
able, and worth while. 

Still another problem is the transformation of rural 
schools of the old-fashioned type, still functioning 
throughout the country, but under the control of the 
various state governments. There are 7000 of these, 
the majority sunk in routine, disillusion, and neglect. 
As fast as the government means permit, the new type 
of school will supplant the old. 

The Secretariat of Education is well aware that its 


_ schools, by themselves, cannot regenerate rural Mex- 


ico. Consequently it seeks and is obtaining the help 
of all the other governmental departments: those of 
health, agriculture, transport, industry, even the 
army. It realizes fully that if this great national un- 
dertaking is to succeed, the various phases of the pro- 
gram must be codrdinated both in the office and in 
the field. 

Mexico, then, so old in some ways, so young in 
others, is pioneering her way toward a modern civi- 
lization. It expects no miracles. It does not antici- 
pate a rapid growth, an industrial boom, or a sudden 
increase in revenue. It is content to grow slowly, but 
wisely. The apathy of its people is gradually dis- 
appearing. It is true that the Indians of the sierra 
still get soddenly drunk, to forget their misery. Irony 
still burns in the eyes of the austere dwellers on the 
northern deserts, the irony born of the memory of 
countless vicissitudes: and blasted hopes. Yet these 
people are responding to the stimulus offered through 
the agency of the new rural school. 

As Senor Saenz says: 

“Since the Mexican nation is still in the making, the 
rural school must go beyond the norm and, without 
adhering to any pedagogical doctrine, must convert 
itself into a factor in advance of the fatherland, as an 
integrating factor which will give a Spanish voice to 
four millions of dumb Indians and present to all these 
scattered Mexicans the ideal of a united Mexico.” 











S torm Signals for London 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 
I. Briand’s Fall 


|: THE PREMATURE DEATH of Stresemann con- 
stituted a disaster not alone for Germany but 
for Europe, that disaster has, unhappily, been followed 
all too promptly by an event of hardly less consider- 
able portent. This was the sudden fall of the Briand 
Ministry, which constitutes the most important single 
event of October, actually dwarfing the visit of Mac- 
Donald to America. The whole European situation 
has once more been plunged into a state of doubt and 
danger far too reminiscent of the immediate post-war 
years to admit of comfort. 

If the removal of Stresemann must be set down to 
an act of inscrutable Providence, the fall of Briand 
was the result of tangible political deeds. Or, to choose 
a more familiar explanation, if Stresemann died as the 
result of the superhuman exertions made necessary by 
the folly and futility of German Nationalistic opera- 
tions, Briand was turned out as a direct consequence 
of the policy pursued by a British Labor Government 
at The Hague. 

Europe has for five years, in increasing measure, 
enjoyed the benefits of a truce—of a partnership of 
peace. For the first five years following the War the 
dominant circumstance was the political struggle be- 


tween France and Great Britain growing out of the . 


conflicting vital interests of these two great nations, 
and centering upon treatment of defeated Germany. 

Great Britain, represented during most of this 
period by Lloyd George, strove to hasten the economic 
recovery of Germany. Its purpose was to insure gen- 
eral European economic restoration, and thus to end 
the industrial prostration in Britain and abolish the 
frightful affliction of unemployment. 
For the British it was a matter of 
life and death that Europe should re- 
cover its capacity to buy in the 
British markets. 

France, by contrast, was repre- 
sented by a series of Premiers, be- 
ginning with Clemenceau and ending 
with Poincaré. Each had the same 
concern for the peculiar problem of 
his country ; and each made the eco- 
nomic recovery of Germany condi- 
tional upon the guarantee of French 
security and assurance of the pay- 
ment of reparations. Inevitably, too, 
each nation saw the policy of the 
other as selfish. Britain believed her 
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As for the Germans, the clash between the interest; 
and policies of her two conquerors raised the hope that 
she could escape the worst consequences of the War, 
that she would be able to avoid payment of repara. 
tions, escape the military coercion of France and, 
measurably at least, win through the division of her 
conquerors what she had lost by their wartime unity, 

This triangular conflict led to the occupation of the 
Ruhr. And it led equally certainly to the ruin of the 
national programs of all three countries. Britain saw 
European recovery fatally compromised, and her own 
economic situation gravely menaced, by the occupation 
of the Ruhr. Germany beheld her whole economic, 
industrial, and even social system wrecked by the 
resistance she made to the Ruhr cccupation. France 
discovered that the occupation of the Ruhr failed to 
bring money payments, rousing a passion in the Ger- 
man heart which constituted a deadly menace to her 
future security. The exclusively national policies pur- 
sued by three nations thus brought all three countries 
face to face with failures, which were fraught with 
incalculable disaster. 

In this crisis the three countries sought new leader- 
ship. France and Britain unseated Poincaré and Lloyd 
George, who were the protagonists of purely national 
policies. Germany turned to Stresemann, who became, 
in a recent happy phrase, “the Bismarck of peace.” 

It was Ramsay MacDonald who gave the new con- 
ception of codperation its real impulsion at the London 
Conference, which framed the Dawes Plan. He was 
loyally supported by Herriot, who followed Poincaré 
in office. But both MacDonald and Herriot soon dis- 
‘appeared, and the task of salvaging 
Europe from the wreck of the War 
devolved upon Briand, Stresemann, 
and Austen Chamberlain. To them 
is due almost exclusively the incred- 
ibly swift and astonishingly exten- 
sive recovery of Europe in the last 
five years. 

Explanation of this success is to 
be found in the single fact that these 
three statesmen grasped the essential 
truth that’ no exclusively national 
policy could prevail; that British 
prosperity, French security, German 
recovery were all conditioned upon 
the joint and closely associated la- 
bors of all three countries. All three 








prosperity was being sacrificed to 
French militarism, France concluded 
that her security was being sacrificed 
to British commercialism. 
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From Pravda (Moscow) 
A SOVIET VIEW OF SNOWDEN 


The Laborite Minister follows in the nation- 
alist footsteps of the Tory Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 


men were patriots in the larger 
sense, seeking realization of their own 
country’s just demands, but each 
recognized that rivalry spelled ruin. 
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Mr. Simonds explains why 

the coming naval confer- 

ence does not face plain 
sailing. 


Lloyd George and Poincaré in 
turn had sought and temporarily 
acquired political prestige at home 
by spectacular successes abroad at 
the expense of France and Britain 
respectively. But the sober judg- 
ment of French and British public 
opinion presently recognized that 
each “victory” only made sure a 
new conflict. While the two Prime 
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Ministers engaged in a brilliant 
duel and the press of two nations 
followed suit, the real situation of 
each nation grew worse. A similar 
lesson was taught to Germany, which, far from profit- 
ing by Allied division, supplied the battleground for 
their conflicts, and paid the costs in mounting misery. 


acre was the first shining triumph of the 
new spirit. And with Locarno Europe en- 
tered a stage of fruitful tranquillity, a stage which 
endured up to the moment when formulation of the 
Young Plan, and agreement for early evacuation of 
German territory, at last held out the joyful prospect 
of peace in Europe. It offered not only peace but 
also prosperity. After long sessions and inevitable 
differences in opinion the experts of Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy, together with their 
American associates, at last put the final touch upon 
the Young Plan. The whole world concluded that the 
catastrophe begun in July, 1914, was at an end. 
Certainly no nation found in the Young Plan the 
realization of its maximum demands. Germany felt 
herself compelled to pay too much, France felt that she 
was getting too little, the British found their share of 
the payments disproportionate to their own concep- 
tions of their due. Belgium and Italy were in the 


From the Daily Express (London) 
WALKING THE PLANK: 
Briand, ousted by the Chamber of Deputies, has often fallen only to rise again. 
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same state. But all were dominated by the clear per- 
ception that the larger profit would counterbalance the 
incidental loss. The men who, under the inspired lead- 
ership of Owen D. Young, signed the agreement which 
launched the Young Plan, were patriotic citizens of 
their respective countries. But they were also experts 
alike in financial and economic questions, which are 
international at least as much as national. 

These men included Sir Josiah Stamp for Britain— 
the real author of the Dawes Plan—and Dr. Shacht 
for Germany, who was the true architect of German 
financial rehabilitation. They might fairly be de- 
scribed, with Owen D. Young, as entitled to speak 
with unassailable authority. What was left was for 
Briand, Stresemann, and Austen Chamberlain to see 
to it that political endorsement was had for that eco- 
nomic settlement. For this settlement was the crown- 
ing circumstance in their five years of magnificent 
codperation and achievement. 

But when the European ship of peace was almost 
within the harbor occurred the first in the series of 
accidents which made ultimate disaster not only pos- 
sible but at the moment even probable. 


II. Labor’s Blunder 


HE victory of Labor in Britain awakened no 
b fever apprehension in Europe, because it 
was Ramsay MacDonald who, as Prime Minister in 
1924, had started Europe in the new pathway of peace. 
Thus it was like a thunderclap out of a clear sky when 
Snowden went to The Hague, threw over the terms of 
the Young Plan, served an ultimatum upon the states- 
men of the other nations, and conspicuously and de- 
liberately insulted the French Minister of Finance. 
Slowly it was perceived that what Snowden was up 
to was a resort to the old trick of Lloyd George, to the 
tactics which had become odious when used by Poin- 


caré and Lloyd George. He sought to give Labor a 
brilliant beginning and establish its situation at home 
by a shining triumph abroad. But the triumph could 


‘be achieved only at the expense of all his European 


colleagues. British gain must be at the expense of all 
other nations, and by means of a deliberate repudia- 
tion of the settlement—which had in no small degree 
been arrived at through the efforts of the British 
expert, Sir Josiah Stamp. 

Snowden declared in effect that Europe could have 
the Young Plan only provided Britain got $10,000,000 
more than, her own experts had fixed as her fair share. 
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And France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany agreed to 
pay the price because they regarded the gain as worth 
the sacrifice. But the results were instant. While the 
British press celebrated the triumph of Snowden, talk- 
ing of British prestige and the return of the age of 
.Palmerston and Disraeli, the French, Italian, and 
Belgian press bitterly discussed a humiliation out of 
all proportion to the petty sums involved. 

With brief delay, too, the evil consequences were 
still further emphasized. While Briand, Stresemann, 
and Chamberlain had worked together, no question of 
personal or national prestige had been raised. All 
three shared in the glory of Locarno when Germany 
took her place at Geneva. The speech of Briand in 
welcome filled Europe; and the welcome of Chamber- 
lain, if less striking, was hardly less applauded. 


UT Now Brianp returned from The Hague to 
Paris the foredoomed victim of French na- 
tionalism. He was assailed because he had surren- 
dered French prestige to British. And Stresemann 
similarly returned to Berlin. He died in a last battle 
with German Nationalists, who denounced an old im- 
perialist who had left it for a British Socialist govern- 
ment to harvest nationalistic glory. By asingle stroke 
British Socialism had revived and invigorated French 
and German Nationalism and provided Italian Fas- 
cism with a new vindication. 

What the consequences might have been had Strese- 
mann lived may be debated. But hard upon the heels 
of The Hague episode came his death, and with his 
death there disappeared the single German statesman 
who commanded French confidence. Moreover, this 
death not merely followed The Hague episode but 
coincided with a new outburst of German Nationalist 
resistance to the Young Plan. At The Hague, Briand 
had agreed, upon the basis 
of acceptanceof the Young 
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bourgeois. Briand had succeeded to this position and 
to this support, but the events of The Hague deprived 
him automatically of the Nationalist votes. 

Thus in one brief month not only did the two great. 
est figures of European reconstruction disappear, the 
one from life and the other from office; the whole 
spirit of codperation and reconciliation was abolished, 
British nationalism, French nationalism, German na- 
tionalism, all took up the cry. Italian Fascism, which 
had seemed a mere isolated and discordant note, was 


- now hardly distinguishable from the dominant tone in 


all the great capitals. Not yet in fact, but in tone and 
temper, Europe was back in the evil days of 1923. 

I shall revert presently to the situation in the 
French Chamber and thus to the domestic political 
conditions of France, but at the moment I desire to 
emphasize the larger circumstance. The direct con- 
sequence of the Labor maneuver at The Hague has 
been to bring to an end five years of brilliant and suc- 
cessful European cooperation, which almost but not 
quite repaired all the reparable evils resulting from 
the World War. From the making of the Dawes Plan 
to the finishing of the Young Plan, Europe has enjoyed 
a period of cessation from national rivalries and inter- 
national duels almost unique in the history of the old 
Continent. 

Today codperation between France and Britain, be- 
tween Italy and Britain, and between France and 
Germany, if not impossible, has become incredibly 
difficult. Both the French ard the Italian peoples, 
inspired by their own press, have identified the policy 
of British Labor not only as intensely national but as 
aggressively anti-French and anti-Fascist. For both 
peoples British Labor is an enemy, and resumption of 
the old task seems impossible until such time as 
British Labor shall be turned cut of power. 

Inevitably, therefore, 
the men who represent 





Plan, to the speedy evacu- 
ation of Germany. But 
France was not ready to 
evacuate while the Young 
Plan was in doubt or 
while the conciliatory 
policy of Stresemann was 
in grave peril. 

Briand’s fall, therefore, 
was the result of acombina- 
tion of the two extremes— 
the Nationalists, aroused 
by events at The Hague, 
and the radicals and so- 
cialists, who had long been 
hungering for office. For 
three years the prestige 
of Poincaré had sustained 
him in office in the face of 
radical and socialist hos- 
tility, by virtue of the 
votes alike of the Nation- 
alists, the elements repre- 





France in any new inter- 
national conference, 
whether about the Young 
Plan or Naval Limitation, 
will go resolved to defend 
exclusively French inter- 
ests against a British gov- 
ernment seeking purely 
British advantage. The 
same is true of Italian Fas- 
cists. International con- 
ference becomes once more 
that battle for points be- 
tween rival nationalisms 
which it was in all the 
long and unhappy period 
between the Peace Con- 
ference and the London 
Conference of 1924, The 
fact that Snowden earned 
a national ovation be- 
cause he imposed a na- 

















senting big business and 
high finance, and the 
great, thrifty French 


From the Daily Eagie (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
MACDONALD BRINGS HOME THE BACON 


John Bull welcomes back his not-so-prodigal son from a worthwhile 
- American trip. 


tional policy, the fact 
that Briand fell because 
he sacrificed French na- 
tional interests—these are 
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circumstances which must weigh with politicians and 
the political parties to which they belong in ail future 
international gatherings. 

British Labor has, then, destroyed European co- 
operation to obtain a domestic political holiday. 
Lacking a majority in the House of Commons, beset 
by economic problems which do not admit of any 
swift or certain solution, Snowden deliberately. and 
purposefully went to The Hague to inflame British 
jingoism and thus to consolidate Labor’s political situa- 
tion. But in doing this British Socialists inevitably 
played into the hands of nationalism in all countries. 
It thrust weapons into the hands of the Hittlers of 
Germany and the Mandels of France, already being 
used with fatal effect. 

The pity of all this, too, is that what Snowden has 
compromised is that work of European reconciliation 
which MacDonald began. He has really done far more 
because he has robbed British Labor of the right to 
claim international peace as its chief purpose in for- 
eign policy and to assert that nationalism is the natu- 


ral game of the Tories and Conservatives. Under 
Snowden’s impulsion and with MacDonald’s passive 
assent, British Labor has gone nationalistic. 

The cause of its brief burst of applause cannot be 
disguised. When Labor took over from the Tories, 
it inherited a condition of peace and cooperation in 
Europe, it found France and Italy friendly and eager 
to continue on existing lines. But today France and 
Italy are hostile, Europe is in an uproar and even the 
Germans, who were to be the beneficiaries of Labor’s 
course, who instead of the French were to be Britain’s 
first friends in Europe, are faced with the possible 
collapse of the Young Plan and the almost certain 
postponement of the evacuation of the Rhineland by 
Allied or at least French troops. 

Obviously it is possible to take a too tragic view of 
the present condition. Europe has emerged safely 
from far graver perils in recent years. But it is not 
possible to mistake what Europe has suffered and may 
suffer as a result of Labor’s foreign policy expressed 
by Philip Snowden. 


III. Consequences at London 


oR AMERICANS this present state of European 
Foontian has a very definite interest. As be- 
tween French and British policies we have obviously 
no right and no temptation to choose. If the present 
Labor government decides, as it obviously has, to 
break up the Anglo-French Entente which has func- 
tioned during the past five years; if it decides, as it 
manifestly has, to reverse the policy of a Tory gov- 
ernment in dealing with the Italy of Mussolini, that 
also is outside the limits of our proper concern. 

What is, however, of incalculable interest to us at 
this moment is the state of feeling in Europe, the 
spirit which exists in the temper alike of countries and 
of their ruling political groups. And this interest arises 
from the fact that we are shortly to return to Europe 
to attend an international conference, which in Ameri- 
can eyes is the most important meeting since the Paris 
Peace Conference itself. 

That this meeting is to take place is the consequence 
of the initiative of Mr. Hoover. Almost at the moment 
of taking office he began that series of gestures de- 
signed to clear the way for adjustment of Anglo- 
American differences in the naval strength, and thus 
to make possible the fruitful examination of the larger 
question of disarmament, or more exactly the limita- 
tion of armaments in the world. 

This policy of the American President has had swift 
success. Beginning with the conversations of General 
Dawes and Ramsay MacDonald at Lossiemouth, con- 
tinued by diplomatic negotiations, culminating in the 
visit of the British Prime Minister, Anglo-American 
public opinion has reached a point where agreement 
upon naval strength between the two countries seems 
almost automatically assured. And if Mr. Hoover 
deserves exclusive credit for that beginning, which was 
consequent upon his suggestion of a new yardstick, 
Mr. MacDonald is entitled to equal praise for his 
instant and loyal response. 

Anglo-American relations are visibly on a better 


footing than at any time in the past five years. An 
atmosphere of doubt and suspicion has been replaced 
by one of mutual confidence ard trust. International 
relations are, after all, largely a question of psychology 
rather than of physical fact. And psychologically 
Anglo-American relations have undergone a profound 
change. 

Yet this improvement, this transformation, cannot 
of itself lead to decisive consequences. Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlement is contingent upon the arrival of a far 
wider agreement in which all the other naval powers, 
France, Italy, and Japan, in particular, must share. 
Thus, no matter what the spirit in which we and the 
British meet in London, no matter how complete the 
readiness of both to compremise, success depends 
upon the existence of a similar state of mind on the 
part of the other nations. 

It is transparent that at the Paris Peace Conference 
and again at the Washington Naval Conference a pro- 
gram presented by an American administration was 
compromised by the quarrels and rivalries of the 
European nations. Woodrow Wiison’s Fourteen Points 
vanished in the heat of the struggle between the rival 
national interests of France, Britain, and Italy. In 
an identical manner Charles E. Hughes’s ambitious 
naval program was scuttled in all but its battleship 
details by reason of Anglo-French disagreements. 

Once more we are going to an international confer- 
ence with a clear and considered program, a program 
which raises no question of prestige abroad or of poli- 
tics at home. That parity which we seek has been 
conceded by the British and constitutes a matter of 
utter unconcern for all the other nations to be repre- 
sented. Nevertheless it must be perceived that the 
American program may easily become the football of 
the rival great powers of Europe. 

For France and Italy will come to London not to a 
new international situation, but to a condition created 
at The Hague. London is to be but one more act in 
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the endless drama. And if Britain and the United 
States are to participate in a new spirit of friendliness 
and cooperation, France and Italy are bound to be 
influenced if not dominated by an older atmosphere of 
suspicion and of hostility. 

Since The Hague both the French and the Italian 
people have decided that the Labor Government is 
their enemy. What most concerns them is not that the 
Conference of London should end an Anglo-American 
disagreement, but that it should not consolidate for 
Labor the victory won at The Hague. The success of 
the London Conference might easily prove disadvan- 
tageous to Italy and France; its failure could not in 
the least affect either country. 


es Lagor has come to power it has done two 
things. It has not only undertaken a brilliant 
campaign to promote Anglo-American friendship, but 
it has also just as conspicuously set out to terminate 
Anglo-French and Anglo-Italian partnership. If Mac- 
Donald has eagerly grasped the American hand, Snow- 
den has with equal enthusiasm slapped the faces of 
France and Italy. And the success of the London 
Conference for the United States must depend upon 
the action of the Latin représentatives. 

I say the success for us, because our situation is far 
different from that of the British. If the London Con- 
ference fails to settle the question of parity in which 
we are interested, fails because the French and the 
Italians refuse to accept ratios and adopt principles 
which are the bases of Anglo-American adjustment, 
and if the result of this failure is to consolidate Anglo- 
American friendship, the gain in prestige for the 
MacDonald Cabinet will be incalculable. 

Not only will Labor earn the applause of all the 
vast majority of the British public, which does sin- 
cerely desire better Anglo-American relations, but it 
will escape the criticism of those champions of the old 
doctrine of British naval supremacy, for if there is no 
agreement at London there will be no parity between 
us and the British. No one will accuse MacDonald or 
his associates of any Machiavellian design to escape 
giving us the parity promised. 

Nevertheless it may come about that this will 
happen. It did happen at Washington. There we 
agreed to abandon our prospective battleship superi- 
ority, the British escaped the necessity to make any 
similar sacrifice in cruiser tonnage, and the “wicked” 
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French were saddled with the responsibility. Labor is 
certainly prepared in good faith to concede parity, 
But it is the Hoover Administration in Washington, 
not the Labor Government in Great Britain, which is 
vitally concerned with parity. 

For every other country represented at London, save 
perhaps Japan, the question of prestige is far more 
important than that of American parity. Labor has 
set out avowedly to substitute Anglo-American friend- 
ship for Anglo-French. It is prepared to pay the price 
of parity to us, but naturally it is not unwilling to 
avoid payment if the responsibility is fixed upon the 
Latin countries. France and Iialy, taking all too seri- 
ously the alleged prospect of an Anglo-American alli- 
ance, are bound to base their policy upon the defense 
of their own conceptions, which clash with the British. 
And the closer Anglo-American combination appears, 
the more uncompromising will be Latin opposition. 

Neither France nor Italy cares a red herring whether 
we have parity with the British or not. But their 
interest lies in preventing the British from fixing the 
modalities of parity in such fashion as to reduce Latin 
naval strength to utter insignificance. For their cruiser 
strength they will not accept the battleship ratio of 
Washington. Nor will they assent to the British pro- 
gram of abolishing the submarine. And if we stand 
with the British on these ccntroversial issues, our 
action will not lessen but increase Latin intransig- 
eance. The fact that Anglo-Saxon and Latin interests 
do not coincide, in short, is the chief stumbling block 
before the conference. 

Patently it is still possible in the weeks which re- 
main to iron out the existing difficulties. It is possible 
for the British Labor Government or the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, or both, to conduct negotiations with 
Rome and Paris which shall ciear away the unmistak- 
able obstacles. But, failing such successful activity, 
it must be perceived that the new international con- 
ference will assemble not under the spirit of MacDor- 
ald at Washington but of Snowden at The Hague. 

It is undoubtedly possible to exaggerate the present 
dangers. On the other hand, it is foolish to mistake 
the fact that storm signals are being displayed at Paris 
and Rome and that there is at least a possibility, if not 
yet an assured probability, that at London Mr. Stimson 
will find himself face to face with the same difficulties 
which confronted Wilson at Paris in 1919 and Hughes 
at Washington in 1921, ; 


IV. The French Situation 


HEN ONE TURNS to the domestic political 
\ situation in France it is to be confronted 
by a chaos well nigh incomprehensible to the Ameri- 
can mind. The present Chamber of Deputies, elected 
in 1928, is made up of half a dozen considerable parties, 
none having anything like a majority. Up to a few 
months ago, however, this Chamber reluctantly sup- 
ported Poincaré because he had recently saved the 
French franc and restored French finances. During 
his three years of power France had risen from eco- 
nomic ruin to a prosperity unequaled anywhere else in 
Europe. The Chamber had to stand by him. 


Had Poincaré’s health lasted he would unquestion- 
ably have retained power until the Young Plan had 
been adopted, provided there had been no accident. 
And the accident which wrecked Briand, namely the 
Snowden affair, would not have upset Poincaré be- 
cause he would not have surrendered as did his suc- 
cessor. The essential difference between Poincaré and 
Briand is discoverable in the fact that Poincaré thinks 
in terms of France and Briand in those of Europe. 

At The Hague Briand acted in the belief that the 
Young Plan was so important for all Europe, and 
that French interests were so closely tied up with those 
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of Europe as a whole, that a 
paltry sacrifice to insure [yp \ 
adoption of the Young Plan 3, | ae tae i 
would prove a good invest- \. an 

ment. But the trouble lay 
in the fact that while the 
money end of the sacrifice 
was insignificant, the mo- 
ment the British press seized 
upon the affair and trans- 
formed it into a national vic- 
tory, a triumph over France, 
a restoration of British 
ascendancy in Europe, the 
French press took up the 
cry. It represented the 
event as a defeat for France, 
the ruin of French prestige, 
the evidence of a determina- 
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sudden combination of 
Right and Left, of Nation- 
alists and Radicals, aided by 
Socialists, to expel Briand. 
The Nationalists were eager 
to get rid of Briand before 
he made new concessions, 
either to the Germans and 
British over the Young Plan 
or to the British and Ameri- 
cans in the forthcoming 
naval conference in Lon- 
don. MacDonald’s apparent 
success in Washington 
served to sharpen their 
anxiety. The Radicals, who 
paradoxically advocated 
Briand’s policy of compro- 
mise and concession, who 














tion of British Labor to hu- 





miliate French pride and 
sacrifice French interests. 





favored early evacuation of 
the Rhineland and the gen- 
eral conception of peace 





Thus overnight the old From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


and hateful atmosphere of 
the years before the Ruhr 
was restored. And while 
the break between Britain and France developed, 
Stresemann died. France saw the single German 
statesman whom it trusted disappear, and believed that 
the policy which was identified in the French mind 
with the great Foreign Secretary was compromised. 
After long years in which French apprehensions born 
of the war had slowly but surely died down, they were 
suddenly and violently revived at a moment when 
British policy seemed again to be that of the Lloyd 
George era. 

Meantime in the French Chamber two factors were 
operating. On the one hand were the Nationalists, 
led by Marin, Maginot, and Mandel. They were skepti- 
cal about the whole Briand policy of conciliation, were 
utterly opposed to the premature evacuation of the 
Rhineland, believed Germany still the traditional 
menace to France, and were hostile to Labor because 
they regarded Labor as the natural ally of the Ger- 
mans and the confessed foe of France. Therefore 
they took up arms against the Briand policy. Even 
when united this group could not control the Chamber ; 
but they had supplied the majority of the votes which 
had sustained Poincaré and now maintained Briand. 

On the other side of the Chamber were the Radicals 
and the Socialists, headed by Daladier and Blum re- 
spectively, and all the opposition which had made up 
the Cartel des Gauches. These groups were equally 
uneasy. They had never forgotten the fashion in which 
they had suddenly been thrust out of office by an ex- 
plosion of public sentiment at the moment when the 
franc had collapsed. For three years they had been 
helpless, because with the triumph of his policy and 
the arrival of prosperity Poincaré had been invulner- 
able. But now Poincaré had completed his work and 
retired, France was prosperous, the franc beyond the 
reach of harm. And the politicians of the Left were 
hungry for office and power. 

Nothing was easier then than that there should be a 


THE RUMBLING RHINELAND 


Peace, debating whether to enter the Rhineland, concludes: “TI 
hear such a racket that maybe I’d better stay out of there!” 





with Germany, wanted of- 
fice. They wanted to get rid 
of the Poincaré Cabinet 
which Briand now led. 

One may guess, too, that Briand had little real de- 
sire to remain. He knew, none better, that his home 
situation had been fatally compromised by the Snow- 
den episode. With the recollection of the Washing- 
ton Conference in his mind he had little desire again to 
represent his country as Prime Minister in an Anglo- 
Saxon affair in which his own country’s wishes were 
sure to conflict with both British and American wishes. 
It put him in the position of having to make new 
concessions at the cost of his political situation at 
home, or assume the responsibility for wrecking an- 
other Anglo-American conference abroad. 

Once Briand had fallen, however, it became clear 
that the choice of a successor would be difficult. The 
vast majority of the French people desires a govern- 
ment which shall combine the policy of conservative 
economic policy at home with conciliatory foreign 
policy abroad. It wants about what it was assured by 
the combination of Poincaré and Briand. 

But this combination was personal, not based upon 
the party alignment of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
that body were two controlling groups: a conservative 
Right, which supported the economic policies of Poin- 
caré but in foreign policy was far more nationalist than 
Briand; and a radical Left, which sympathized with 
the foreign policy of Briand but opposed the economic 
conceptions of Poincaré. What might have been paraly- 
sis was prevented by the fact that the Poincaré-Briand 
Cabinet was supported by the more moderate members 
of both Right and Left, who constituted what in 
French political jargon is called the Center. 

When Briand fell, Doumergue, President of the re- 
public, followed the usual course and sent for the leader 
of the largest party, Daladier, who heads the Radicals. 
But Daladier failed to form a cabinet because the So- 
cialists, whose votes are necessary for any Left combi- 
nation, after a bitter discussion by a close vote, de- 
cided to stay out of combinations in order to wait for 
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an invitation to form a government of their own. 

Doumergue then turned to Clementel, who in a 
measure represented the Center, but whose inclinations 
were rather toward the Left than the Right. But 
Clementel failed because the Left made impossible 
terms for their participation. Then Doumergue turned 
to Tardieu, the brilliant young lieutenant of Clemen- 
ceau, who has been a member of the Poincaré and 
Briand Cabinets in recent years. Tardieu is literally 
a man without a party, but his inclinations are even 
more clearly with the Right than are those of Clem- 
entel with the Leit. 

It is significant that in all the proposed combinations 
Br:and was included as Foreign Minister. Briand be- 
longs at the Left, and the price of his participation was 
. the adoption of his foreign policy. This raised no dif- 
ficulty for the Left or for the Center, but it did become 
a question with Tardieu, for his proposed government 
necessarily had to have a larger support from the 
Right. And the Right was hostile alike to Briand’s 
policy in the evacuation of Germany and in the ap- 
proaching naval conference. 

Tardieu is the only man in French politics who has 
made a reputation since the War. He is known to 
Americans as the French High Commissary in Wash- 
ington during the War, and as the aide to Clemenceau 
during the Peace Conference. His narrative of the 
Peace Conference is the authoritative French account. 
He is able, fearless, and honest. Alike as Minister of 
the Devastated Regions, of Public Works, and lastly 
of the Interior—politically the most important post in 
France—he has made a record. He had consented to 
serve in the Clementel Cabinet as Naval Minister, 
which would have brought him to London—and it is 
far from impossible that he may still go to London 
now that he is Premier. 

As I write, the end is not in sight. Whatever Tar- 
dieu’s fate it is clear that no French Ministry—and 
he is no exception—can have any prospect of long 
life or great authority. Only Poincaré could restore 
' that, if he consented to take office. Only Tardieu 
could obtain anything like the same support from the 
Right that would be assured Poincaré, but no Premier 
would arouse so much opposition at the Left. 

France seems certain to confront the critical period 
when the Young Plan must be adopted, the evacuation 
of Germany completed, the Saar Basin status regu- 
lated, and the London Conference carried through, with 
a Ministry which lacks authority at home and prestige 
abroad. Possibly Tardieu’s present cabinet can do 
the trick, but the appearance of Tardieu at London 
would certainly mean that French policy would be 
vigorous rather than concessive. Tardieu is essentially 
a fighter, a nationalist, and at home the target of pre- 
cisely those radical and socialist elements which make 
up the present ruling party in Britain. 

The fact that Tardieu understands the United 
States better than any other French public man, in 
certain phases as well as MacDonald himself, would 
add interest to the London Conference. But it would 
not necessarily make for harmony. In a word, if by 
any chance Tardieu does go to London he will go as 
the French answer to MacDonald, as Briand has been 
the opposite number to MacDonald. 
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As I close this article the cable reports a vote of 
confidence in Tardieu’s cabinet. But his cabinet, as 
announced, is little more than the old ministry which 
has borne the name alike of Briand and of Poincaré, 
The Radicals and the Socialists are equally missing. 
Briand remains to control foreign affairs, but the real 
direction is disclosed by the appearance of Maginot 
in the War Department in place of the perpetual Paix- 
levé, who goes now to Education. 

Nominally Briand may be expected to have obtained 
an unfettered sway, but actually he is prisoner of that 
Right and Nationalist fraction of the Chamber which 
must supply the major portion of the votes. And the 
extreme Nationalists have already disclosed their op- 
position to the Briand policy of early evacuation. “No 
evacuation before the Young Plan is not merely rati- 
fied but established.” That is their motto. 

Concomitantly, across the Rhine, the German Na- 
tionalists have won their fight for a plebiscite, a ref- 
erendum on the Young Plan. The victory is of the 
slightest, a bare 4,000,000 votes obtained in a total 
electorate of more than 20,000,000. It is little more 
than half the strength of the Nat‘onalists as measured 
by the last election. Nevertheless this means a real 
defeat for the present cabinet, for the President, and 
fer the Chancellor. It means that in Germany a new 
campaign over the Young Plan must be fought at the 
moment when French conditions will be affected by 
German circumstances. 

In the new negotiations over the Young Plan Briand 
will not have Stresemann to deal with. The old tri- 
umvirate of peace has disappeared. Tardieu will not 
be able to support Briand with the prestige that Poin- 
caré possessed. Moreover, if the Tardieu Ministry 
lasts until the London Conference, not only the Na- 
tionalists who support him but Tardieu himself is 
likely to impose upon Briand a far different line than 
might have been taken if there had been no Hague 
Conference and no Snowden “victory.” 

As for the arrival of Tardieu, alike because he is a 
friend of the United States and retains a host of friends 
on our side of the Atlantic, the event is unusually in- 
teresting. It is, too, the just recognition of more than 
ten years of distinguished public service and political 
activity. The lieutenant of Clemenceau at the Peace 
Conference, Tardieu suffered with his chief when the 
United States rejected the Treaty of Versailles, and 
France saw in this the fatal collapse of the Clemenceau 
policies. Relegated first to obscurity and then de- 
feated for reélection, Tardieu’s career seemed finished. 
Even the newspaper which he undertook disappeared. 

But his eclipse was brief. In the midst of the ap- 
proach of the franc crisis Tardieu stood for a vacancy 
in Belfort, the bit of Alsace left to France in 1871, was 
elected, passed quickly into the Poincaré Cabinet, was 
presently promoted from Public Works to the In- 
terior. For three years he has been the coming*man. 
He is no longer the heir of Clemenceau, he has made 
good in his own right. He is, too, the youngest man of 
prominence in French politics. But, at the moment, 
his first cabinet seems almost inescapably doomed, 
and his success today would be little short of a miracle. 
But failure would certainly be but a postponement, 
for henceforth he is to be reckoned with. 
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IN WINNIPEG 


Exhibitors in one of 
Canada’s Foik Art 
Festivals. At left, a 
Danish girl embroid- 
ering; at right a 
Jugoslav making 
wicker furniture from 
Manitoba’s red wil- 
lows. 


é ANADA, UNTIL RECENTLY, has thought of 

her new settlers much as other countries 
do: “Are they healthy? Will they work? Will 
they become loyal citizens?” These questions satis- 
factorily answered, the newcomers were taught the 
customs, laws, and language of their new home so 
that they might quickly be absorbed into the nation. 
Canada regarded them only as future. Canadians. 
Their past traditions were of little concern as long as 
they did not interfere with the smooth-running ma- 
chinery of Canadian life. 

Then Canada had an awakening. She began to 
think: “Here are people come from all the old lands 
of Europe. Perhaps in an effort to standardize them 
into Canadians their heritage of folk arts is being de- 
stroyed and lost forever.” 

Winnipeg was the natural place to test this idea. 
Capital of Manitoba, gateway to the mines and the 
vast grain-rich prairies, it is a city that attracts the 
newcomer. So in June of last year there was given in 
Winnipeg a New-Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft 
Festival in which all the various racial groups from 
Europe were invited to participate with their native 
music, dances, and handicrafts. This festival is only 
one of the several which henceforth will be regular 
events in Canada. 

The Folk Song Festival was organized by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and the Handicraft Exhibit by 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. Appropriately the 
two combined forces, for song and work are indivis- 
ible in those old lands where tasks are enlivened by 
songs, and songs take their rhythm from the turn of 
the spinning wheel or the beat of the flail. 

The large lobby of the Royal Alexandra Hotel was 
given over to the exhibit of handicrafts. Afternoon 
concerts were held in the hotel ballroom; and the 
Walker Theater, with a seating capacity of more than 
two thousand, was used for the evening concerts. For 
five days these places were thronged with Old-Cana- 
dians, wide-eyed with wonder at the gifts of folk art 


brought to them by New-Canadians from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Holland, France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Italy, Rumania, 
Finland, Russia, Jugoslavia, and the Ukraine. 

Each racial group had been allowed to choose what 
would best represent it, and to arrange its own share 
in the concerts and exhibits. And how they all had 
worked! The country was scoured for the best ex- 
amples of their craftsmanship, and singers, dancers, 
and musicians were inspired by love and pride to show 
what arts they had brought from old homeland to new. 

A walk through the handicraft exhibition was a tour 
of the world in miniature, for at each picturesque 
booth were women in the traditional costumes of their 
country, some embroidering, spinning, and weaving, 
others ready to explain to the visitor how it is done. 


H™ FOR EXAMPLE, is the kitchen of a Nor- 
wegian cottage with gaily painted cupboards 
and grandfather’s clock. On the shelves are pieces of 
Norwegian pottery and even the national instrument, a 


Hardanger violin, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Near 
the hearth-corner a girl sits at her loom weaving a tap- 
estry in which are the blues of fjord water and the 
greens of Norway pines. This girl, Mitzi Andersen, 
has been trained in the best handicraft schools of Nor- 
way and Sweden. Give her flax and she will bring 
you back intricately embroidered linen. As for wool, 
there is no middleman between the sheep’s back and 
her deft fingers. The costume she wears was made 
entirely by herself. She spun and wove the wool, 
dyed it with her own vegetable dyes, and embroidered 
it after her own design. One or two of the tapestries 
and rugs on the cottage walls have won prizes in the 
old country, but most of her work, like practically all 
that at the other booths, was made in Canada. 

Nearby is the work of the Hungarians: vivid em- 
broidery in silk and wool. In the Danish booth a 
pretty head is bent over lace bobbins. Next door a 
jolly Polish girl, in striped skirt and scarlet bodice, 
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shows some unique fabrics from the Mazur—“the 
middle part of our Poland, where the Mazurkas come 
from!” Belgium, France, Iceland, and French 
Canada, have famous laces, fine needlework, and soft 
homespun. The Swedish booth contains piles of white 
linen, and Italy brings a replica of the Milan Cathe- 
dral done in wood-carving as fine as a cobweb. 

Czechoslovakians from western Canada have 
beautiful rugs made from the wool of their 
own sheep, and at the Jugoslavian booth a 
man, dressed from rakish cap to high 
boots in embroidered leather, is working 
miracles with the red willows of the 
Manitoba prairies. “See,” he chuckles, 

“the farmer he used to swear at these 
willows because they grow so fast 
and thick, but now I show him how 
he can make tables and chairs of 
them—and even prepare for the 
new little farmers!” He waves a 
supple hand toward the cradle he 
has just finished. 

A thatched roof spreads over 
blouses, rugs, and draperies of 
exotic color, and the girls here 
wear gorgeous costumes and flow- 
ered head-bands with blue and yel- 
low ribbons streaming from them— 
the colors of the Ukraine, “Blue sky 
above the golden grain.” Visitors 
crowd around, fingering the fabrics 
on exhibition, murmuring appreciative 
“ohs” and “ahs.” 

A little to one side, watching them 
with shrewd old eyes, stands a woman 
with a kerchief knotted over her white 
hair. She turns to the girl beside her— 
her daughter, short-haired, short-skirted, 
indistinguishable from the visitors: “You 
are now Canadian. That is right. This 
is our very good home. But my work 
of my old country, that, too, is nothing 4o forget or 
hang the head about. You see, now?” The younger 
eyes give one long look at the admiring crowd, and 
meet the old eyes again with new wisdom. This little 
incident is symbolic of the whole festival. It is an 
adventure in understanding. 

In the concerts of the festival there was rhythm for 
the lover of dancing, strange melodies to delight the 
musician, color to fill an artist’s palette, and, best of 
all for the plain ordinary citizen, a joyous and origi- 
nal entertainment. 


I’ WAS PLAIN that each group had arranged its 
share in the programs with care and pride. 
Denmark, for instance, was represented by a club of 
young people who had never before appeared in public, 
but whose performance had all the fresh charm of a 
holiday meeting on the village green. Led by a fiddler, 
they marched on in order of size; tiny children first, 
next adolescents, then grown-ups, and last of all two 
stalwart lads holding the Danish flag and the Canadian, 
the latter, with gracious generosity, held an inch or 
two higher than the former. They sang the Danish 


THE SWORD DANCE 
As shown at the Highland Gath- 
ering held in Banff, Alberta, 
which was named for the older 

city in Scotland. 
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National Anthem, and then, with a flutter of ribbons 
and a twinkling of silver coat-buttons, stepped the 
merry measures of their folk dances. 

Poul Bai, a Danish baritone, now teaching at g 
Canadian conservatory of music, joined them and 
sang folk songs. A sweet-faced girl, a graduate in 
civil engineering from the University of Copenhagen, 

recited in soft, precise English the translation of 

a famous poem telling of her “sea-enlulled” 

homeland where “all the women’s eyes are 

blue.” After another song, they all 

marched off with their two flags, the old 

and the new, fluttering behind them, 

Similar performances of songs and 

dances were given by Swedish, Nor- 

wegian, and Dutch groups. A band 

of Italian boys and girls danced the 

Tarantella, and Hungary brought 

songs, dances, and folk tunes 

played by a string quintet in the 

manner of the Hungarian Gypsies, 

Icelanders, who came so long ago 

to Canada that they may be 

counted, like the Scots, as_pio- 

neers, had not forgotten the songs 
of their old land. 

Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 

Jugoslavia were represented in 

song, and a group of dashing Don 

Cossacks danced to the accompani- 

ment of their instrument, the Bala- 

laika. Mennonites, who have found 

religious freedom in Canada, came in 

from their Manitoba colony to sing Ger- 

man folk songs and Luther’s hymn, “Ein 

Feste Burg ist Unser Gott.” Poland was 

represented by four handsome and fleet- 

footed couples who danced the “Mazur,” 

and by a choir that had been organized 

in Winnipeg in 1910 by a lieutenant 

in the Polish army who was later killed 
in the Polish War of Independence. 


HE LARGEST and one of the most impressive 
groups was from the Ukraine. Florence Ran- 
dall Livesay, the Canadian poet who has translated 
much of their folk poetry, calls them “a race of 
poets, musicians, artists, who have fixed for all time 
their national history in songs of the people which no 
centuries of oppression could silence.” When the 
Ukrainian choir of more than eighty sang these songs 
of the Kobzars (their minstrels), the effect was inspir- 
ing; and their ballet had all the spontaneity of folk 
work with the added finish of professional training. 
Perhaps of all the groups, great or small, the most 
touching was that of the New-Canadians from the 
Black Forest, who came over to Canada in one farm 
colony only two years ago. They are settlers of high 
caliber. The head of the colony is a lawyer; his wife, 
a doctor of medicine. Our enemies ten years ago, now 
our new fellow-citizens, they were shy at first of the 
large, strange audience. Gravely they sang “O 
Schwarzwald, O Heimat” and an old Suabian song of 
farewell which they had sung from the train at Frei- 
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The Old World Moves to the Prairie 


burg when they were leaving for Canada. But it was 
not long before the enthusiasm of the audience en- 
couraged them, and they laughed and chattered as 
they swung their partners to the accompaniment of 
a mouth organ. 

The festival ended with the stage a mass of brilliant 
color as the national costumes of Scandinavian, Slav, 
Magyar, Teutonic, and Latin peoples blended, and 
four hundred voices were raised in one national song, 
“OQ Canada.” 


A CREDIT FOR THIs and the other folk art fes- 
tivals that now have their place in the cul- 
tural life of the country must be given to their 
originator, John Murray Gibbon. 

The first one to be held was the Canadian Folk 
Song and Handicraft Festival at Quebec in May, 1927. 
A lover of folk music and a student and translator of 
folk poetry, Mr. Gibbon saw an untapped mine of 
spiritual wealth in the lovely songs of French Canada ; 
and in the Quebec festival he revealed this wealth to 
Canadians in general and to the world. 

These old songs, the bloom of melodic and poetic 
seeds brought over from France hundreds of years 
ago and cherished in Canada from generation to gener- 
ation, are as yet the only typical music that Canada 
can claim. Many of them date from the days of the 
troubadours, but they took on a more robust rhythm 
when they were sung to the vigorous motions of wood- 
chopping or cloth fulling. Still other songs sprang up 
in Canada to tell of the life of logger, voyageur, and 
habitant. Inspired by the first festival, collectors 


began to gather these songs for national records, and 


some idea of the wealth of them may be realized 
from the fact that Marius Barbeau, the Canadian 
folk-lorist, has already collected some five thousand in 
the Province of Quebec. 

The Quebec festival was repeated last year under 
the auspices of the National Museum, National Gal- 











OLD FRANCE STILL LIVES IN QUEBEC 


The Bytown Troubadours and Madame LaChange, who helped bring folk song, folk 
Boetry, and folk art to the first of Canada’s Folk Festivals, held in Quebec two years ago. 


AS IN HOLLAND, SO ON THE PRAIRIE 


One of the sixteen European nations represented in the Winnipeg Folk- 
song and Handicraft Festival was the Netherlands. 


lery, and Public Archives of Canada, and under the 
patronage of His Excellency the Governor General and 
Lady Willingdon. Habitants from outlying villages 
hitched up their horses and drove to the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec City to show their homespuns 
and sing their songs; Canadian and French interpret- 
ers of folk music gathered there; and internationally 
known operatic and concert artists came to take part 
in historical sketches depicting the founding of the 
Quebec homespun industry in 1705, and the famous 
“Order of Good Times,” inaugurated by Champlain. 

Prominent in this second festival was 
the E. W. Beatty prize competition for 
musical compositions based on Canadian 
folk melodies. Heretofore interest in this 
music had not been great because little 
of it was recorded and available in har- 
monized versions. Now, the prize-win- 
ning compositions, splendid vocal and in- 
strumental arrangements, will be at hand 
for the use of musicians all over the world. 
The Quebec festival is to be held again in 
the spring of 1930, and probably every 
second year thereafter. 

It was fitting that, after celebrating the 
folk arts of French Canada, the next 
festival should carry on the traditions of 
those sturdy Scottish pioneers who helped 
to develop the Canadian West. This festi- 
val took the form of a Highland Gather- 
ing, and was first given in September, 
1927. It was repeated in September, 
1928, and will henceforth be an annual 
event. Banff in the Canadian Rockies, 
namesake of Banff in the Scottish High- 
lands, was chosen as the scene. 





[steer and military—is now 
the order of the day. Curtailment of 
land forces has occupied much attention at the League 
of Nations, and Messrs. Hoover and MacDonald have 
amicably discussed parity of fleets. 

At Geneva England, Germany, and several of the 
smaller nations of Western Europe, incline to the be- 
lief that a country’s true soldier strength should be 
reckoned not only by counting the troops in active 
service with the colors—but trained reserves should 
also be included. Giher nations with large numbers 
of reservists—notably France—insist that only active 
troops should count as a basis for reduction. Inci- 
dentally, England and Germany employ long-service 
volunteer armies which yield few trained reserves, 
while France and the other conscripting countries add 
mightily to their reserve corps each year. 

But reduction is in the air none the less, and the 
glamour of soldiering and of warlike trappings has 
suffered a serious decline. The soldier is nowadays 
regarded more as a necessary public servant than as a 
romantic figure to whom special adulation is due. 
War is no longer viewed as the noblest of professions. 

Before 1914, military Europe provided a veritable 
blaze of color in which every rainbow hue was repre- 
sented. The Red of England, the light and Prussian 
Blues of France and Germany, the Black of Italy, the 
Green of Russia, were familiar to every tourist, who 
naturally associated the soldier with the peacock. 
Especially were cavalry uniforms brilliant, the British 
and Germans having different color schemes for almost 
every regiment. Headgear ranged in style from the 
crested Grecian helmet of the French dragoon to the 
wide-brimmed plumed hat of the Italian Bersaglieri. 

The practical but drab service uniform, now used 
universally and for all occasions, made an initial ap- 
pearance with the Rough Riders of 1898 in their 
Cuban campaign, and with the British Army in the 
closing stages of the Boer War. Khaki was the color 
used in both armies, the Americans wearing felt cam- 
paign hats and the British pith sun helmets for pro- 
tection on the broiling veldt. But it was with the 
World War that inconspicuous garb came into its own, 
sounding the knell of pomp and circumstance. 


a IS THE GARB Of the British forces today. 

The tunic buttons to the neck with a turn- 

over collar, except for officers, whose coats boast the 
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notched lapels of civilian dress. Trousers are cut 
rather full, and roller puttees are used. For Eastern 
service, short khaki trunks are worn which leave the 
knees bare. The kilts of the Highlanders—adopted 
by the wild tribesmen of long ago in imitation of the 
short skirts of the Roman legionaries—have lost their 
tartan plaids and are also of plain khaki material. A 
very flat peaked cap with the regimental badge on the 
front is the regular headgear, while the steel helmet 
used is round and shallow. Brass buttons are retained. 

The British Army has retained the old dress uni- 
forms for limited use by certain regiments. Only 
royal Guard organizations, on show duty about Lon- 
don, have continued to parade in their old finery—the 
five Foot Guards regiments in fur caps (similar to 
those worn by Napoleon’s Old Guard at Moscow and 
Waterloo) and red coats, the Life and Horse Guards in 
their breastplates, jackboots, and plumed helmets. 

France went through the War in a pale “horizon” 
blue, with here and there a pair of bright red trousers 
reminiscent of 1870. This light blue shade, an ideal 
service color, has recently been supplanted by the 
popular khaki—although the cut of the uniforms re- 
main the same. A long double-breasted overcoat is 
usually worn, with the skirts in front looped back 
out of the way. Roller puttees are worn, and the steel 
helmet used by the troops is crested and decorated 
with a bursting bomb insignia. The French African 
contingents wear khaki, and often native fezzes. A 
stiff cap is worn by French officers. 

The Italians are clad in an attractive grayish green 
uniform. The tunics usually fasten with hooks and 
eyes, dispensing with the use of buttons. For full 
dress, epaulettes and decorations are applied to this 
simple service dress. Roller puttees are in use, and 
the steel helmet is of the French pattern. The numer- 
ous Fascist militia units wear the famous black shirts 
with this gray-green garb. The Italian officers wear 
an unusually high stiff cap, decorated with braid. The 
old Roman Eagle is a familiar uniform badge. 

The present German Army—an organization limited 
to 100,000 twelve-year professionals by the Treaty of 
Versailles—wears the famous field gray uniform so 
familiar to everyone during the War. The tunics but- 
ton to the neck with a turn-over collar. The trousers 
are tucked into heavy boots. A flat peaked cap simi- 
lar to the British type is in use, with a German Eagle 
plate in front. <A bell-shaped steel helmet is worn by 
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all ranks, and at nearly all times. General and staff 
officers have broad red stripes on the trousers. 
Decorations on collars and shoulder straps vary. 

For dress occasions the Spanish Army employs a 
lightish blue—similar to that which has been used by 
the French—for tunics, trousers, and _ overcoats. 
Generals and infantry officers wear red trousers, while 
stiff caps are worn which vary in color according to 
the army corps. For field service a dull khaki uniform 
is used by all, simple and hard to distinguish. 

The troops of Poland are clad universally in khaki, 
the tunics with an upright collar. Generals have a 
dark blue double stripe on the trousers. A singular 
square-topped cap—the czapka, or national headdress 
—is worn by all ranks. In the cavalry the cap band is 
colored, varying according to regiment. These caps 
carry the badges of rank on the front. A crested steel 
helmet of French pattern, ornamented by a silver eagle, 
is worn in actual combat: 


By ROGER SHAW 
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a black leather peak is worn by the officers—generals 
having a black cap band. A steel helmet is employed. 
The Austrian Republik’s garb resembles Germany’s. 

The Irish Free State, which enjoys a national volun- 
teer army entirely independent of any British juris- 
diction, has clothed its soldiers appropriately enough 
in olive green. The tunics have upright collars. A 
flat peaked cap is worn, carrying a Harp badge and 
Gelic inscription on the front. 

The Japanese Army is dressed in khaki uniforms, 
with a dark blue dress for ceremonial occasions. A 
flat peaked cap similar to that of the Germans, khaki 
with a red band and gold star badge, is worn in the 
field; the dress cap is blue, decorated with gold braid, 
and surmounted by a white ostrich feather. The Ris- 
ing Sun insignia of Japan adorns the front. The 
Guard cavalry wear red trousers when on parade. 
Puttees are worn with the usual khaki uniforms, and 

the steel helmets in use are high 





The Czechoslovak Army uses 
a drab khaki, with an American 
style “overseas cap” for head- 
dress. The cavalry wear red 
pantaloons. A  German-type 
steel helmet is issued to the sol- 
diers, and the soft cap may be 
worn under this in cold weather. 
Small badges distinguish the 
various branches of the service. 

Jugoslavia uniforms its army 


Japan 
Czechoslovakia .... 
Jugoslavia 

United States 


Military Strength 
of the Leading Powers (1929) 


Active 


142,000 
134,505 


and dome-shaped. 

The Russian Soviet troops 
wear a curious pointed hood 
which reaches to the shoulders 
in cold weather, and may be 
rolled up at other times. The 
front of the hood carries a large 
red cloth star—the Communist 
emblem. Ankle-length drab over- 
coats are the salient feature of 
the uniform, and rank is indi- 


Organized 
Reserves 
5,010,000 


in olive yellow. The boots and 
equipment are of black leather, 


United States, England, and Germany em- 
ploy volunteers only; the other nations use 
conscription. 


cated by red enamel badges 
pinned to the collar. Roller put- 





and a soft cap is worn. The 





tees are in use, and buttons bear 





steel helmet used is a crested 
Grecian style of individual appearance. 

The three small Baltic states—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia—have employed a woolly khaki as their 
service tint, and the uniforms are reported to be simi- 
lar to those of the British Army. 

The Belgian uniforms are likewise similar to those 
of the British, being of khaki and of a similar cut. 


The Holland Dutch use a gray-green material, with: 


bronze buttons. A steel helmet of the French kind is 
worn, and the stiff type of cap is in use. 

Switzerland has also dressed its mountaineers in 
gray-green. The tunic collars are upright; and gen- 
eral officers wear a black stripe on the trousers. An 
unusual cap, high in front and full at the back, with 


the stamp of crossed Hammer 
and Sickle, symbolic of worker and peasant. 

The distinctive feature of United States uniforms is 
that both officers and men wear a four-button coat 
with notched lapels of civilian cut—similar to that 
worn by British officers. Badges are worn on the 
lapels. Olive drab khaki is the color adopted, with 
white shirts for dress and khaki ones for field service. 
A barracks cap, flat and peaked like the British, is in 
use; and also the familiar felt “campaign hat” with 
pointed crown—which carries a colored cord varying 
with the branch of the service. Officers wear a black 
and gold cord. A round helmet, identical to that of 


the British Army, is issued, and puttees and laced 


boots are standard for infantry and mounted troops. 
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Unshackling the Mind 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


From the October 27 New York Times Magazine 


OST OF Us are only dimly 

aware that we are living 
through a time of enormous change which 
is altering the mind of mankind in a way 
which no previous revolution achieved so 
rapidly. Future historians will look back 
to this period as a time of escape from 
the imprisonment of thought. 

Looking back to the world before the 
War, it is even now astonishing to think 
how much the majority of peoples were 
walled in by narrow enclosures of the 
mind. Behind their national frontiers 
they lived isolated from their neighbors. 
International intercourse was mainly con- 
ducted by an official class of Ambassadors 
and secretaries who sent home reports to 
their governments based v>9n espionage, 
social intrigue, the whisperings and gos- 
sip of antechambers and dinner tables. 
There was no frankness of conversation, 
not much personal or direct contact be- 
tween the elected representatives of the 
nations. International affairs were dealt 
with by formal notes between foreign 
offices, each deeply convinced that they 
must never show their cards in this game 
of poker. 

And the ordinary people whose lives 
were at stake on this game were deeply 
and profoundly ignorant of the world be- 
yond their own frontiers. They had very 
little interest in the world problems be- 
cause their imagination was bounded by 
their own parish and their little local af- 
fairs. They disliked “foreigners” who- 
ever they might be. Their ideas about 
life—I mean the ideas of peasants, small 
shopkeepers, city clerks and the middle- 
class masses who make up the bulk of a 
nation—were traditional, parochial, and 
national. They lived behind walls of 
prejudice, intolerance, and ignorance. 

Their minds moved slowly. Even their 
bodies did not get about much beyond 
their own cabbage patch or workshop, in 
spite of railway trains. Before the War 
in a small. country like England I met 
elderly men and women who had never 
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made a railway journey! ‘They followed 
in their fathers’ footsteps no further than 
the village green. Just before the War 
I met the sexton of a country churchyard 
whose forefathers had worked on this 
small patch of earth since the fourteenth 
century. It never occurred to him that 
he might go out into the world beyond 
—until one day a war happened and he 
became a soldier and went out to Egypt 
and Mesopotamia and came home a 
changed man. 

That war which ended in 1918 took 
millions of men beyond their garden walls. 
In my own garden now, beyond the win- 
dow where I am writing this, there are 
some workmen busy with a new house. I 





6S be: OO 

By Cesare, in the New York Times BMagesine 
TIMES ARE CHANGING 

“These little countries—one hops over them.” 


have been talking with them and find that 
one was out in France, and another went 
to Jerusalem with Allenby, and another 
was in the Dardanelles. That war brought 
Americans to Europe. Australians came 
from their bush, Canadians from their 
ranches. It was the beginning of the 
great change. The imagination of man- 
kind was shaken out of its old ruts by 
that enormous conflict. Orientals as well 
as western peoples began to think differ- 
ently. They began to think in terms of 
the world instead of within the narrow 
boundaries of the rice field or the cabbage 
patch: .-:. << 

A few weeks ago I spent an afternoon 
at the Lufthafen or airport of Berlin, 
Thousands of Berlin folk were there 
listening to a radio concert, drinking light 
beer, watching the scene in the great 
aerodrome below the terrace. It was a 
scene which meant something very sig- 
nificant in the new psychology. Every 
twenty minutes or so, punctual to a time- 
table on a big board below, an airplane 
arrived from some other country or set 
forth on a journey to far fields—in Switz 
erland, Poland, Italy, Austria. Passen- 
gers stepped out with their bags, other 
passengers departed. It was their adven- 
ture, but the spectators shared it in their 
minds. Time was changing its meaning. 
Distance was altering. The walled-in 
mind was escaping from confinement. 

Some months ago I was talking with 
Sir Philip Sassoon, who was then Under- 
Secretary for Air in Premier Baldwin’s 
Government. He had just made an air 
survey of the British Empire—a round- 
the-world journey.. 

“What do you bring back from it?” I 
asked. 

“A new mind,” he answered, with a 
faint, thoughtful smile. “It gives one en- 
tirely different conceptions of life. It’s 
like Einstein’s theory of relativity. Time 
and space take on a different value. These 
little countries like Greece and Palestine— 
one hops over them! Their little quarrels, 
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revolts, nationalities, races—how small 
they seem! The human family is getting 
closer together.” 

We are looking over our garden walls 
for the first time. The result has been a 
network of treaties for arbitration and 
conciliation which may have begun with 
insincerity among some of their guaran- 
tors, but which have created a system of 
checks and balances for the postponement 
of conflict and the settlement of dis- 
putes likely to arrest a sudden outbreak 
of war in some future crisis. The Kellogg 
pact and the adhesion of many nations 
to the World Court of Justice will bring 
the United States into the family coun- 
cils of mankind in spite of reservations 
of this or that. A stampede into war 
cannot happen again as it did in 1914. 


Today as never before people are being 
taken out of their immediate environment 
for a time at least, writes Sir Philip. 
Their outlook on life is widened by radio, 
travel, the automobile, and the moving 
picture. 


One cannot say yet whether the effect 
of all this enlargement of vision is going 
to be good or bad for human intelligence. 
But one can say, and must say, that it is 
not going to leave people’s minds as they 
were, in the same old ruts. It is a men- 
tal revolution all right, more radical than 
the French Revolution which did some- 
thing to liberate men’s minds. 

Then there is this reading habit, 
only of newspapers but of books. 
reading public is extending. It is 
not only a novel-reading public. It reads 
little books on science, philosophy, his- 
tory, every branch of knowledge because 
—strange as it may seem—it wants to 
know. It wants to get closer to the riddle 
of life. It wants a short cut to truth. 


not 
The 


It wants to get behind the veil of other 
people’s lives. . . . 

We of the older generation do not 
know what exactly is happening in the 
mind of youth. But something very radi- 
cal is happening. .. . 

The pace of the rhythm of life for youth 
has been speeded up and time and space 
have different values in the imagination 
of the younger generation. How can it be 


otherwise when the other day an English 
airman flew 330 miles an hour in the con- 
test for the Schneider Cup? The world, 
and especially the mind of the world, is 
moving fast, and in half a century will 
be a different world beyond one’s present 
imagination. There will be fewer divi- 
sions between races and nations, and per- 
haps greater wisdom and happiness for 
the average man and woman. Who knows? 


“A Billion Wild Horses 


By STUART CHASE 
From the Technology Review 


HE MODERN 

man of sci- 
ence, and particularly 
the engineer, is normally 
so engrossed in his spe- 
cialized line of research, 
or in his particular job, 
that he has little time to 
step aside from his ac- 
tivity, and ask what his 
work is doing to the 
world. He perfects, let 
us say, a teletypesetter 
whereby the labor of 
some thousands of lino- 
type operators is saved. 
The newspapers run con- 
gratulatory editorials, 
banquets are held, honors bestowed. 


But what about the linotypers tramping 


the streets? Or he invents a poison gas 
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against which no mask 
furnishes protection. His 
government welcomes 
him with open arms. But 
what about some mil- 
lions of non-combatants 
in the next great war? 
Or he develops a me- 
chanically beautiful out- 
board motor, and lo! day 
and night become as 
hideous on lake and bay 
as under the elevated at 
Herald Square. Or he 
chases formule into the 
spirals of the quantum 
theory and before he 
knows it has given, or 
is alleged to have given, religion another 
sock on the nose. 

It is doubtless presumptuous for a lay- 
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man to rush in where the priests of 
science themselves have seldom trod, but 
some laymen are cursed with a philos- 
ophical curiosity, and I happen to belong 
to that racked and driven group. .. . In 
brief, gentlemen, I am no engineer, despite 
my two years at the Institute, but I want 
to know what you engineers are up to, 
what kind of joy-ride you are giving this 
planet on the back of a billion horse- 
power, and whether the world is really a 
better place to live in since you started 
the laboratory racket along about the time 
James Watt took a walk on Glasgow 
Green and smiled because the answer 
to the problem of a vacuum in a steam 
chamber had come to him... . 


HAVE TRIED to follow the trail of 

the billion horses with diligence, 
but they are a wild, onery lot. It will 
take a better man, yes, a whole seminar of 
better men, comprehensively to chronicle 
their marchings and counter marchings. 
A tentative balance sheet may, however, 
be struck in the following terms: .. . 

Effects manifestly good: 

The life span of modern peoples has 
grown longer. 

Higher living standards in terms of 
material goods have been secured for a 
larger percentage of the total population 
than ever before. 

The shrinkage of space brought about 
by machinery is demonstrating more 
forcibly every day the essential social and 
economic unity of the world. (While the 
logic is inevitable, the acceptance thereof 
is still remote.) 

Hours of labor have decreased in recent 
years. We still work harder and longer 
than have many former societies with a 
hundred holidays or more a year (Ger- 
many in 1400, for instance), but if the 
machine were encouraged to function as 
a true labor-saving device, we could un- 
doubtedly do better in this respect. 

Superstition is declining. The way- 
faring man is somewhat readier to ask: 
“What makes this thing act the way it 
does?” rather than fall on his face before 
unknowable mysteries. . 

Cruelty as a social ‘phenomenon has 
undoubtedly decreased in the last century. 
Who used to weep for famine sufferers 
in China? .Now the cable and the camera 
bid us weep in strict order, reaching for 
a check book the while. A citizen of 
Rome, one suspects, would have regarded 
the Red Cross as so much moonshine. 

Effects manifestly evil: 

The menace of mechanized warfare 
grows daily more ominous. 

National resources are being exploited 
with prodigious waste, and little care for 
the future. ... 

Specialized tasks are sundering the 
ancient trinity of work, play, and art, and 
thus tendinz to upset an admirable. and 


perhaps biologically necessary human 
equation. ... 

Specialization has enormously promoted 
the importance of money, making it the 
sine qua non of modern life. This leads 
to a serious confusion of values, in that 
the symbol displaces the underlying 
reality. 

Workmen, clerks, even executives, are 
displaced by machinery faster than they 
can be absorbed in other occupations... . 

At the present time industry is clearly 
over-valued at the expense of agriculture. 
These two great activities are fundamen- 
tally out of balance. 

Mechanization has led to cities so con- 
gested that it gives little pleasure to live 
in. them, or to contemplate what will 
happen if the pressure becomes much 
greater. By and large the subway is an 
engine for “pumping us back and forth 
from places where we would rather not 
live, to places where we would rather not 
wee”. s. 

The impact of the machine on nature 
peoples has normally been an unrelieved 
story of progressive degeneration. Fire- 
arms, factory rum, and ready-made pants 
—with their concomitants—have corrupt- 
ed every littoral upon which they have 
landed. 

Effects both good and evil: 

The world’s population has doubled in 
the last hundred years, due more to the 
machine than any other factor. This 
pleases militarists more than it does 
philosophers. . . . 

The machine has deprived the house- 
wife of her sometime skills, and so forced 
many women into futility and neurotic 
unrest. It has also forced women into the 
wage-earning class and thus greatly in- 


creased the independence and the dignity 
of the sex as a whole. 

The Power Age has broken up the 
mores of marriage, the family, and re. 
ligon to a marked degree. This is q 
painful process, but perhaps invigorat. 
Ings 

The quality of certain ‘goods has un- 
doubtedly declined as compared with the 
hand-made article, but the quality of 
others has improved. If the machine js 
kept within its technological limits, it can 
provide a whole new budget of useful, 
durable, and even beautiful products. Re- 
gard an ocean liner or a we'l-built motor 
car. We also note the beautiful mechan- 
isms employed to turn out terrible trash 
—for instance, the broadcasting control 
board, with a fourth-rate politician (shal 
we say the normal variety?) before the 
microphone. 

We tend to draw our knowledge in- 
creasingly from written documents and 
decreasingly from first-hand experience— 
as did the guild apprentice. This divorces 
us from reality, but gives us _ wider 
scope.... 

There is some overlapping in the above 
lists, but it is inevitable. All items are 
part of one organic phenomenon—prime 
movers clanking about in the social struc- 
ture. The reader must draw his own 
conclusions, but as I study the schedules, 
I incline to the belief that machinery has 
so far brought more misery than happi- 
ness into the world. It has, however, 
brought the fresh winds of change; and 
with them vitality and invigoration. . 

The man of science has loosed the 
billion wild horses on the world—and 
beautiful galloping steeds they are—but 
by and large they are running wild. 


“De Profundis 


By RICHARD HALLIBURTON 


From the November Ladies’ Home Journal 


HE NOONDAY HEAT rested 
heavily on the Iles du Salut. 
Man and beast, the wind and the sea, lay 
sleeping. It was the siesta hour. But 
that day the Iles du Salut were not des- 
tined to complete their usual slumber, 
for they were awakened, suddenly and 
startlingly, by a strange and terrible roar 
that fell down upon them from the skies. 
Every sleeping inhabitant leaped to his 
feet. Was a cyclone coming from the 
Caribbean Sea? Or a tidal wave? Win- 
dows flew open. People rushed out into 
the streets. 
The cause of all the roaring was soon 
apparent: a gigantic airplane streaking 


overhead—the first airplane the Iles du 
Salut had ever seen. 

It was the flying boat Washington mak- 
ing its -historic, pathfinding flight from 
New York to Buenos Aires. And I was 
aboard her. . . . 

Devil’s Island, and its two companions 
—the Iles du Salut—the most terrible, 
the most tragic prison in the world, where, 
just off the coast of French Guiana, 
France sends her worst, her most danger- 
ous, criminals to die of tropical heat, and 
fever, and wretchedness, and despair. 

Down upon the eight hundred mise-- 
able, decaying victims of this infamov: 
prison, our seaplane swept like a sure:- 
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THE DRY GUILLOTINE OF THE CARIBBEAN, AND A VICTIM 
These islands off French Guiana are the Isles du Salut, whither prisoners are brought from France— 


to stay till they die. 


At left is Devil’s Island, for political offenders. 


In the center is Royale Island, 


for incorrigibles; and the other is St. Joseph’s, where prisoners are punished by solitary confine- 


ment under day-and-night surveillance. 


natural monster from some other world. 
Many a prisoner there—in captivity 
twenty years—had never seen men fly be- 
fore. The excitement was enormous. 
They poured into the prison courts, or 
clutched the iron bars that held them 
back, trying to behold the mircle. 


Mr. Halliburton, determined to secure 
first-hand information, spent one night in 
the prison at Cayenne, as convict No. 
49,766, and several days in the penal colo- 
nies of St. Laurent, Ile Royale (for in- 
corrigibles), Devil’s Island (for political 
offenders), and St. Joseph (the island of 
solitary confinement and night-and-day 
watching). Mr. Halliburton made friends 
with many of the prisoners. 


Bain FIRST EVENING I reached St. 
Laurent I left my lodging about 
midnight for a stroll around the little 
town. There was a moon and the avenues 
of palm trees formed black-vaulted aisles 
above the deserted streets. I passed the 
silent prison—the great prison—and knew 
that, inside, five hundred men were sleep- 
ing on canvas strips, dreaming the same 
dreams, enduring the same pain, as their 
fellows in Cayenne. Beyond lay the 
river, all silver in the moonlight. I found 
the pier where the Martiniére ties up, and 
aimlessly walked out upon it, avoiding 
the holes in the rat-eaten and dilapidated 
planks. 

At the far edge I noticed the flicker of 
asmall lamp, and on approaching found 
aman barefooted and in convict clothes, 
leaning against a piling. The faint light 
emphasized the deep shadows of one of 
the most bitter faces I’ve ever seen—that 
is, it was as bitter as a young face can 
be, for the convict was not over twenty- 
fve. The bitterness was in his mouth. 
In his eyes one might have seen keen sen- 
sitiveness. It was a face that rarely 
spoke, never smiled—only suffered. 

“Bon soir, mon ami. Do you sleep on 
the dock?” 

“No. I’m the watchman.” 

“You must get lonesome by yourself 
here all night.” . . . 

I handed him a cizarette and a match. 


The old man at the right is one of the prisoners. 


He seized them eagerly. This is the key 
to every transporté’s good-will. 

“TI say you must get lonesome here. It’s 
so still, and melancholy.” 

“It’s better than the barracks.” 

More silence. Then presently . . . the 
cigarettes were thawing him a bit: 

“Aren’t you a stranger in St. Laurent, 
monsieur ?” 

“Yes. I’m an American. 
visit your prison.” 

He looked at me in amazement. I must 
be mad, coming to this ungodly place 
when I didn’t have to. 

“What brought you here?” I asked, get- 
ting to the point. 

It was the old, old story—an eighteen- 
year-old boy desperately in love with a 
more worldly and less honest woman. He 
must have money lest he lose her. He 
went to rob a restaurant—his first crime; 
was surprised, and in terror fired his pis- 
tol at the gendarme who was about to 
arrest him. 

Traveaux forcés en perpétuiteé. 

“Two times I’ve tried to escape.” 

He was talking now with more and more 
willingness. I gave him another ciga- 
rette—I gave him the whole package. 
Escape. That was exactly what I wanted 
to hear about. 

“And you’ve always failed.” 

“Yes. The first time I tried to go via 
Albina.” 

Albina is the Dutch town on the river 
directly opposite St. Laurent. Though a 
mile distant across the water, its intensely 
white houses are conspicuous by day in 
the tropical sunlight, and by night its 
dock lights twinkle upon the wide Ma- 
roni—we could see them clearly at the 
moment. When the Martiniére first 
steams up the river with her seven hun- 
dred prisoners they notice Albina waiting 
and beckoning, and the idea that this 
village will soon be their means of escape 
becomes fixed in their minds. There is 
liberty. They need only cross the river. 
The disastrous failures of other convicts 
do not discourage them. They must fail 
for themselves. 

And so it is that, the first two or 


I’ve come to 








three months after arriving in St. Laurent, 
dozens of convicts cross the Maroni, 
carried over by the bush negroes in their 
canoes. From Albina there is a road 
plunging fifteen miles straight through 
the jungle to an Indian village where 
one buys a dugout, and, taking the 
streams, drifts the hundred miles to Para- 
maribo. Here there are ships to Europe. 

“Sounds so easy,” I said, when my con- 
vict friend had explained all this to me. 

“Well, it isn’t,” he insisted. “The 
Dutch have a small army of police at Al- 
bina to take care of us. On my first 
évasion they grabbed me an hour after I 
landed, and shipped me home next morn- 
ing. I got a month in a dark cell.” 

“The second time, a year later, I tried 
again—with three others. We had stolen 
two revolvers from the military guards, 
and got across the river easy enough. 
This time we slipped past the police and 
found the road. But we didn’t know 
they’d established a guardhouse about ten 
kilometers out of town, and almost ran 
into it. We thought it might help to get 
hold of the soldiers’ uniforms—there were 
four of them, too—so we held up the 
Dutchmen with our revolvers, and took 
their own guns and clothes away. Then 
we put on the uniforms and got to the 
Indian village unchallenged. 

“They recognized us as convicts all 
right. They’re a rather kindly lot, though, 
gave us a grass house to sleep in and some 
food. But they wanted us to pay, and 
pay well. 

“We shouldn’t have gone on to Para- 
maribo. At least not with our Dutch uni- 
forms on. But we were damned fools— 
took a canoe and sailed right into the po- 
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lice who were waiting for us. The guards 
at the sentry box had reached Albina and 
reported our doings to headquarters. The 
police put us in irons for two weeks and 
then back we went, chained together. 

“What did they do to-you when you got 
back here?” I asked. 

“They put us in the blockhaus. That’s 
where they put everybody who commits 
a crime in prison—and next to striking a 
guard évasion is the worst crime of ail. 
In the blackhaus we have to wait till the 
tribunal meets to try our case. 

“It’s different from the other bar- 
racks?” 

“Oh, yes. It’s much worse. There are 
no beds—only two wooden platforms 
against the walls. You sleep on the 
planks as best you can, side by side. 

“The day I was thrown into the block- 
haus one of my four companions was with 
me. The turnkey was an Arab. He 
pushed us through the door. 


“The odor—oh, ya, ya! It nauseates 


the poor devil sent there the first time. 


“She 


Zog does things with a pencil, and I 
do things with a pen. 

But you sit up in a conning tower, 
bossing a thousand men. 


UDYARD KIPLING wrote 
those lines in a presenta- 


tion copy to Captain “Fighting Bob” - 


Evans of a book written by Kipling, and 
illustrated by Rufus Zogbaum. He was 
a younger Mr. Kipling then, and with all 
his prophetic vision he did not foresee 
that when the greatest of all wars came 
the men who did things with a pencil and 
the men who did things with a pen, as 
well as the soldier and the sailor, would 
be mobilized and on battle lines of their 
own. 

This is an attempt to recall the Battle 
on the Wall, the fighting activities of 
American artists, or, to use the formal 
name, the work achieved by the Division 
of Pictorial Publicity. In April, 1917, in 
less than two weeks after the pronounce- 
ment that a state of war existed between 
the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, the artists were mob- 
ilized. The movement began with a “War 
Dinner” at the Hotel Majestic in New 
York City. A few days later George 
Creel, head of the Committee on Public 


The place is suffocating. 
completely naked—heat, sweat, latrine 
stench—but you get used to it.... 

“We began to look around for a berth 
on the planks and found a vacant space at 
the end. The planks were rough and un- 
even. It would be difficult to sleep here, 
but we knew we’d fare better if we kept 
together than if we got separated. 

“The gardien brought us our soup 
about half-past five. . . . 

“In the blockhaus again the turnkey 
fastens the iron manacles on our feet. A 
military guard counts the men. The door 
is locked, and there we lie. 

“For the first night neither Jean nor I 
could sleep. We almost suffocated, even 
though we had taken off our clothes. 
There’s no modesty in the blockhaus. The 
boards bruised us. You can’t lie very 
comfortably with the manacles on your 
feet. Every time a convict stirred, the 
chains clanked and scraped. The mos- 
quitoes tormented us. The only thing 
that brings any comfort to the men in the 


Battle on the 


By ARTHUR MAURICE 


From the November Mentor 


FOR OUR MEN 
IN CAMP AND. 
OVER THERE 
TAKE YOUR GIFTS TO 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


WHEN ART PUT ON KHAKI 


This poster by C. B. Falls had the largest circu- 
lation in poster history. 


Information, called for a committee for 
the purpose of definite organization. . . . 

About the committee rallied the wield- 
ers of the brush and the pencil. Steadily 
the artist army grew, without uniform, 
without pay, not even a dollar a year. 


Everybody is 


blockhaus—tobacco—we didn’t _haye 

“Ten weeks crawled by in this mise. 
able place. The stench became more fou, 
the meat and bread more revolting, | 
couldn’t eat the bread, so I exchanged j 
for tobacco. 

“Of course I fell sick. The doctor o 
his weekly visit prescribed quinine with. 
out looking at me—and I was dying of 
starvation. 

“But I wanted to die and get it ove 
with. I weighed forty kilos—ninety 
pounds—when they finally ordered me ty 
the hospital. They saw to it that I lived, 
They weren’t through tormenting me. 

“The tribunal met, and Jean and I got 
six months en reclusion on. St. Joseph, 
Jean died there. And I? My soul died 
there too. My body is night watchman 
on the dock at St. Laurent du Maroni.” 

The moon had sunk behind the black 
jungle tops, and clouds blotted out the 
light of the stars. I walked home in the 
darkness, desolate over the inhuman 
things that man has done to man. 


Wall 


Enlisting for the duration of the war, 
America’s painters, sculptors, designers, 
poster men and cartoonists. volunteered 
their services to the Government. The 
Battle on the Wall was on. 

Perhaps the tale is best told by recall- 
ing the story of some of the outstanding 
posters. Everyone remembers A. E. For- 
inger’s “The Greatest Mother in the 
World,” sometimes called “The Red Cross 
Madonna.” It was a feature of a Red 
Cross drive that gathered in approx: 
mately $150,000,000. Originally drawn as 
a magazine illustration, in one color, it 
was painted in ten-color enlargements on 
sky signs several hundred feet above the 
city pavements; posted on all the bill- 
boards of Greater New York as a 24- 
sheeter in its original monochrome; 
printed as a small cut in plain black in 
magazines and newspapers throughout the 
country; and, as a crowning tribute to its 
popularity, reproduced in full color and 
distributed to the extent of over 600,000 
copies. There was at least a sound basis 
for the claim that “The Greatest Mother 
in the World” had been more numerously 
printed and had been seen by more people 
in a greater number of places than any 
other picture, taking into consideration 
the comparatively brief period of‘ time 
during which it was circulated. 
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Because so many persons asked who 
was the original of the heroic feminine 
figure in this poster, Mr. Maurice quotes 
the artist’s story of how it came to be 
painted: 


“Mr. Courtland Smith invited me to do 
an illustration for the Red Cross publi- 
cation, and it was he who suggested the 
caption, ‘The Greatest Mother in the 
World.’ The first idea was to have a 
nurse kneeling beside a wounded soldier 
on the battlefield. So I just filed away 
the memorandum in the back of my mind, 
and I went over to the public library to 
look up some references for a job I had 
to finish before doing anything else. 

“Then suddenly, in the midst of my 
reference work, the ‘Mother’ idea came 
back to me, looming large in my mind 
and taking complete possession. She must 
be the Universal Mother, grand and he- 
roic, not an ordinary individual nurse 
doing everyday field ambulance service 
but a figure of divine mercy and tender- 
ness, large and loving enough to take 
all the wounded and suffering of the world 
to her heart. In other words, I thought 
of a modern madonna, or a Pieta, some- 
thing symbolic and yet simple, like the 
Italian primitive paintings and the Gothic 
sculptures. That would permit me to 
have two different scales of size in one 
picture, and so, while making the Mother 
grand and noble, to represent all the 
wounded of the war by a single small 
figure of a soldier on a stretcher, like an 
infant in the Mother’s arms. 

“At the same time I thought of just 
the model I wanted for my figure and 
fortunately I was able to get her to pose 
for me: Miss Agnes Tait. She has a 
certain dreamy expression, a kind of natu- 
ral languid grace in disposing herself, that 
seemed exactly to fit my.conception of 
the madonna type. There were two sit- 
tings, one for the figure, the other for the 
face and the Red Cross insignia. And so 
I completed my monochrome drawing 
within three or four days after it was sug- 
gested and turned it in. That is all, ex- 
cept that when our New Jersey neighbors 
who remembered my mother saw it they 
said it was a perfect picture of her.” 

Another Red Cross poster that even to- 
day, eleven years after the Armistice, 
clings persistently in the memory: in the 
foreground the figure of a white-clad 
nurse with hand stretched out in suppli- 
cation, behind her the shadowy outlines 
That poster was at 
De- 


of marching men. 
once an appeal and an admonition. 
signed to stimulate Red Cross contribu- 
tions, it proved also a power as a recruit- 


ing sergeant. It bore no title: it needed 
none. Remarkable for conception, exe- 
cution, and effect, with a widely known 
name behind it, strangely, it seemed for a 
time destined to utter oblivion. 





Harrison Fisher did it. It was 
entirely his own idea, and as a 
voluntary contribution he took it to 
Frank De Sales Casey, vice-chair- 
man and secretary of the Division 
of Pictorial Publicity. Mr. Casey, 
recognizing at once its quality and 
power, sent it on with warm recom- 
mendation to the official heads of 
the Red Cross. For weeks he waited 
on their action. Finally it came 
back to him marked “unavailable.” 
He persisted in asking why. The 
blunt explanation was that it was 
not good enough. Unshaken in his 
belief in the poster, Mr. Casey 
waited for a favorable opportunity 
and then arranged to have ten thou- 
sand copies struck off for use by a 
local division. Its subsequent story 
is part of the pictorial history of 
the War. At once it caught popu- 
lar attention and swept like wildfire 
from one end of the country to the 
other. A short time and it was 
calling its message from approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand walls. © 


What is probably the largest cir- 














culation in poster history is that of 
one called “Books Wanted,” by 
C. B. Falls. The call came. from 
the Library of Congress, which 
sought to stimulate the giving of books 
for men in the army. The task of finding 
an artist was finally given to H. Dewitt 
Welch, in charge of the Washington office, 
who was about to visit New York for the 
week-end. 


In the rush of work the matter slipped 
his mind until late Saturday night and he 
was due back in Washington on Monday 
morning. He chanced to fall in with Mr. 
Falls and told him of his problem. Mr. 
Falls, listening to the story, kept scratch- 
ing away on the back of an envelope. 
“When did you say you must have it?” 
he asked. “Not later than Monday morn- 
ing.” “You'll have it,” said Mr. Falls. 
“But who is the artist?” asked Mr. Welch. 
“T am,” said Mr. Falls. “I’ve been draw- 
ing it while you have been talking.” By 
noon Monday “Books Wanted” was in 
Washington, had been favorably passed 
on and was on its way to the lithogra- 
phers. . 

There were posters that, excellent in 
themselves, for various perfectly sound 
reasons were never used, like F. Walter 
Taylor’s effective poster “America Gave 
You All You Have to Give. Give It— 
She Needs It Now.” 

It was planned for use in connection 
with the Third Liberty Loan. Owing to 
certain complications for which neither 
the artist nor the division was respon- 
sible there was a delay in the production 
that made it late in the field. The five 


THE RED CROSS MADONNA 
A. E. Foringer’s familiar war poster. 


thousand copies printed were kept in a 
storehouse for a future use. The time 
seemed at hand with the launching of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. One thousand 
copies were sent to Philadelphia for dis- 
tribution there. But before one ap- 
peared on the wall the discovery was 
made that the slogan was all wrong. The 
word “give” had been responsible for 4 
widespread misconception of the nature 
of the transaction. Now the aim of the 
Government was to emphasize the word 
“lend.” So that poster was definitely 
retired. 












T WAS A FAR-FLUNG fighting line, 
that of the division. It waged 
its war along New York’s Fifth Avenue 
when that thoroughfare, superb in its 
decoration, was known as “The Avenue of 
the Allies,” and in the most remote ham- 
let of the land. More potent than words, 
strongly colored to carry out the sugges- 
tion of Charles B. Falls that “the poster 
should be to the eye what the command is 
to the ear,” the pictorial recruits, an army 
of ten million, fought the Battle on the 
ee 
“Art put on khaki and went into ac- 
tion.” Thus Wallace Irwin expressed it 
in a poem written in appreciation of the 
work done by the Division of Pictorial 
Publicity. To save food, to save money, 
to recruit men, the masters of the brush 
and the pencil waged their Battle on the 
Wall. And they wrought well. 
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Deiiintinies We Are Fooled 


By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


HOSE OF US whose duty it 

is, working in the courts, to 
scrutinize humanity from week to week, 
as others scan merchandise, machinery or 
balance sheets, sometimes fall into the 
error of believing that we understand the 
race, .. 

It is the variants who give spice to our 
calling. Then Nature thumbs her nose 
at us, and reminds us that she still holds 
a few human riddles in reserve. The 
cases which I cite to prove the point (a 
point that hardly needs proving) are not 
important. No great matters hung in the 
balance of dccision. But the memory 
of them serves to chasten my opinion 
when more critical emergencies arise. .. . 

To begin with the janitor. He was 
courteous, and industrious, and kept the 
place in order. As one of his tenants I 
had exchanged good-morning and good- 
evening with him for a year. I pre- 
sumptuously thought that I knew what 
to expect of him as a worthy member of 
his calling. One evening, upon coming 
home earlier than usual, I observed from 
afar that there were guests in my apart- 
ment, one of whom was playing a Hun- 
garian rhapsody. In considerable curios- 
ity as to who my musical visitor might 
be, and as to how he had gained admit- 
tance, I entered—only to find the janitor, 
his kit of tools, with which he had been 
mending the radiator, forgotten on the 
floor, and the hands which I had mis- 
takenly supposed trained only for the 
furnace and the pipes performing Liszt 
virtuosities on my piano! 

He jumped to his feet with an apology. 
“Don’t stop! Let me listen,” I urged in 
vain. “You must excuse me, for I have 
work to do,” he responded politely. “But 
I never could resist a Steinway.” 

And, snatching up his wrenches he dis- 
appeared, leaving me staring. . . . 

Never again shall I be misled into be- 
lieving that I can, offhand, understand a 
janitor. Nor an elevator boy. There 
were two elevators and two boys, both of 
the sleek, oiled-hair variety that I have 
come, from court experience, to look upon 
darkly. They usually play the saxophone 
or traps at night. And they can dance. 
Because of the fascination which they 
exert over sixteen-year-old sentimental- 
ists, my mouth puckered slightly just to 
see them. 

I had gone up and down many times 
with one or the other of these shining 


From the December Mercury 


sheiks, and I did not like their looks. 
They seemed too anxious to make their 
lifts stop at the same landing, and to 
confer in mysterious whispers between 
their cages. “Up to no good,” I reflected. 
“Plans for a party after the show, and 
more work for me when their girl partners 
are rounded up.” But one day I stood 
near enough to overhear their whispers. 

“How much did yours gain last week?’ 
hissed one of them through the grating. 

“Only two. How much did yours?” 

“Six,” proudly, as an angry buzzer 
called him back. “Condensed is no good. 
Try modified milk,” he added, as the 
elevators slid apart. 

I blinked at my slender dude. Modi- 
fied milk was best. I too had found it so. 
Neither of us, apparently, during the 
preceding evening, had been at a show; 
both had been measuring out skim milk 
and barley water! Again I had been 
fooled. If the truth were known, he 
probably had been equally fooled in me. 
We were more akin than either of us 
dreamed. Seducing juveniles, indeed. He 
was raising them! .... 


bf 


O MUCH for a few misinterpreta- 

tions of characters which had 
been under observation, and where no 
opinion was required. How much more 
chance for error in court judgments, de- 
cisions made in a moment, quick guesses 
as to which witness is telling the most 
lies, which eyes glare agony and which 
hysterics, which mouths mean what they 
say, and which are laughing up their 
sleeve! Despite the best clinical aid 
which can be mustered, it does not pay 
to be too certain... . 

There was Sara, who sobbed as we 
supposed for her sweetheart, but who 
finally howled that she did not miss him 
so much as an Airedale pup. There was, 
again, the eloping couple equipped for the 
adventure of housekeeping with nothing 
but a large kewpie doll. There was the 
intent gentleman whose gaze was not fixed 
upon my discourse, but upon my aura. 
There was the desperado who defended 
himself on a statistical basis, calculating 
that so much mischief must be done, and 
that it fell to him to do his quote. There 
was the philanderer who turned out to be 
an authority on international law; the 
Chinese who refused to be orientally pas- 
sive, but reduced us to helpless laughter 
with his wit and mimicry; the taxi-driver 


who in a fit of conscience or 2f humor 
drove his youthful passengers past the 
roadhouse where they wanted to go, and 
shoved them into the Y. W. C. A., where 
they emphatically did not; and the mother 
who, after hysterical outcries because her 
daughter was to be detained two days. 
calmed down enough to whisper when the 
daughter got out of earshot, “Better keep 
her two weeks—but don’t tell her I said 
Me os 

Nor does it pay, I find, to be too sure 
that one analyzes correctly all romantic 
episodes. It is a temptation to think that 
one does, after many furtive courtings 
have taken their usual course. But there 
are gay little variations even here to break 
the sordid monotony of misadventure. 
The girl in the case had somehow cajoled 
Alfy into giving her a coat in which she 
had run away to marry Matt. She was 
turned over to us because her. extreme 
youth suggested even to a somewhat near- 
sighted official that she was too young to 
marry anybody, and I was trying to un- 
ravel the knot of her obligations to both 
boys. To Alfy she owed nothing, she 
insisted. He was glad to give her a coat. 

“To marry Matt?” I reminded her. “I 
didn’t know Matt when I got the coat,” 
she admitted, smoothing her skirt. 

“And how long have you known him 
now?” 

“A coupla days,” she giggled, peering 
up shyly through her mop of bangs. 

“Marrying Matt in Alfy’s coat after 
knowing him two days?” I summarized. 

“Veah. That’s about it.” 

“Are you sure that Matt wants to marry 
your” 

“Sure? Of course I’m sure. He got 
the license, didn’t he? He’s crazy to 
marry me. You can ask him. He’s sit- 
ting out there.” 

So Matt, the intrepid lover, the fast 
worker, the Lochinvar who would not be 
gainsaid, was summoned. He sidled in 
with considerable trepidation, and seated 
himself rather gingerly next to his bravely 
coated bride. He did not look at her nor 
she at him, the conventional procedure 
between our court-room Romeos and 
Juliets. But there was more than the 
usual disinclination in Matt to get near 
his girl. In fact, if I could read anything 
in his face, he was afraid of her. If he 
could have had his way, he would have 
escaped long before his two days were 
up, but he evidently did not dare. 
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“Do you want to marry her?” I asked. 

At this simple and obvious question, his 
reticence broke, and he bared his heart. 

“No, I don’t want to marry her, and I 
never did,” he began peevishly. 

“What about the license then?” 

“Well, I was with another guy, and he 
wanted to get a license, and he said he 
gidn’t like to get. one all alone, and didn’t 
Iwant one? And I said, no I didn’t want 
one, and I didn’t have no girl and he said 
there was a girl here who knew his girl, 
and while he was getting a license for his 
girl, why didn’t I get one for mine, too, 
and I said she wasn’t my girl but I sup- 
posed I could, and he said, ‘What’s the 
differeace?? And I guess I was kind of 
tanked up or I wouldn’t ‘uv. Anyhow, 
I didn’t want one, and I don’t want one, 
and I don’t see why I have to have one 
if I don’t marry her? and why should I? 
I don’t even know her, and I never done 
anything to her and she ain’t nothing to 
me.” 

He paused for breath. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a wedding to 
me. Does it to you?” I interrupted, 
turning to the girl. 

“You're right; it don’t,” she responded 
briefly with a slight grimace, in which no 
malice was expressed, but merely the mild 
exasperation of a bridge player who has 
drawn a poor hand. 

“Ts there any reason why Matt 
shouldn’t go?” I persisted. “He acts as 
if he wanted to.” 

“He can go for all me,” she shrugged 
without even a glance at him, and Matt 
shot from the door like a mouse from a 
trap. 

When he recovers his breath, which he 
won’t for some time, he can thank his 
county’s court for his escape. Clever 
Alfy bought his freedom cheaply with a 
coat. No doubt he is already panting 
his relief in a box-car 
headed for the open 
spaces. And the girl 
was only fifteen. In a 
few years, I fear, her 
victims will not escape 
so easily... . 

It is no doubt indis- 
creet for one in my call- 
ing to admit thus the 
number of occasions on 
which clients have not 
been read at a glance, 
analyzed by a report, or 
correctly understood by 
an interview. But if it 
be rashness to admit that 
the sheep and goats are 
occasionally mixed, it is 
one step in the search 
for truth to admit it. 
Far be it from me to be 
cocksure of anything the 


Often they appear worse than they 
are—as, for instance, Mike, who had 
drifted from a revolution in Central 
America and was on his way to an assas- 
sination plot in London. The plan finally 
confided was that he intended to use the 
valuable hints cvtained in getting Hon- 
duras and Salvador by the ears to 
fomenting trouble in the colnoies, that 
should eventually demolish the British 
Crown. The plan seemed as ambitious as 
it was deadly. But there was no doubt 
that Mike was a clever fellow and having 
rothing on earth to lose, and one more 
thrill to gain, it was just possible that he 
might do some mischief. Since the Ser- 
bian murder in 1914, it hardly seemed 
safe to be too sure that any Mike with 
money behind him and dynamite in his 
pocket could not start some kind of a 


war if he put his mind to it. And Mike’s 
mind was certainly on nothing else. He 
enly told me of his plans because, as he 
assured me, nothing I could do would 
stop him. 

“Tell anyone you like that I am going 
to do some shooting and smash the Em- 
pire. Tell the cops. Tell the President. 
Tell the King. They won’t believe you, 
and if you keep talking they'll lock you 
up for a nut!” he jeered. ; 

He was on my conscience for a while. 
I dreamed of Europe weltering in human 
blood that I had not prevented being 
shed. But I might have spared my 
nerves. I lately received a note from 
India, whither Mike had gone to rebel— 
and remained to pray. He tells me that 
in a sackcloth robe he is studying Budd- 
hism and reclaiming drug addicts. 


“Orial Careers or Marriages? 


By REGINA J. WOODY 
From the December Plain Talk 


RS. Woopy was formerly Nila 

Devi, prima ballerina at the 
ON’T Folies Bergére and the Moulin Rouge in cause I had a chance 
you Paris, premiére danseuse at the Municipal _to try myself out in 


ever long to be back 
on the stage again?” 
I started when 
Kathleen asked me 
the question, and 
then answered half mechanically, as usual. 

“No, really, I don’t seem to miss it 
such a lot,” I replied; “and anyhow, I 
love being married.” ... 

I believe I am happily married, not in 
spite of a career, but because of it; be- 


IS THIS OR HOUSEWORK PREFERABLE? 


Theater in Algiers; she played at the old the business worl 

New York Roof Garden and in the Mar- d 

tin Beck theaters, besides having been in 
vaudeville in Budapest. 


before I settled 
down. I know just 
how much money I 
can earn, and just 
how much hard work is required to 
earn it, and just what life is like when 
I am succeeding in business. With most 
of my friends the words “business,” 
“stage,” and “art” conjure up mirages of 
perfect freedom, tremendous salaries, and 
marvelously exotic good 
times. 

Never having had a 
job, they have no idea 
of the difficulty in get- 
ting and holding posi- 
tions that pay good 
money; never having 
known the necessity of 
working, or even going 
out of the house when 
they did not feel well, 
they fail to realize that 
neither illness nor be- 
reavement, blizzards nor 
sultry August heat, ex- 
cuse the wage-earner. 
Few women realize the 
continuous effort re- 
quired to earn even a 
mediocre success; nor 
have they the vaguest 


A group of dancers from the Olympia Theater in Paris. The author of the article pgp conception of the stead- 
here contends that if women could try careers—stage or otherwise—first, they wo fast purpose underlying 


human race may do. object less to the confinement that marriage sometimes brings. 
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the achievements of women like Pavlova, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, or Jane Ad- 
dams. Seeing only the happy results 
other women have achieved by hard work, 
these indolent young wives are enchanted 
with the reward and long for the oppor- 
tunity to go and do likewise, with no 
thought of the time and effoft involved. 


To avoid unhappy marriages Mrs. 
Woody suggests, not trial marriages, but 
trial careers, which, coming before mar- 
riage, would serve as a spiritual measur- 
ing stick. 


A year, perhaps only a few months, 
would show these young business women 
that fun must often be curtailed because 
of lack of funds, that expensive theater 
tickets are few and far between when 
bought and paid for by themselves, and 
that lobsters on planks with all the trim- 
mings cannot be coaxed out of restau- 
rants as easily as they can out of young 
husbands. Surely, after these facts have 
been forced on their attention by a trial 
career, will the simple joys of suburban 
life become more apparent. The mere 


fact of having eight sunny rooms, instead 


(She Human 


FTER THE HOUR of noon on 

almost any week-day be- 
tween October and June, a long line of 
people in single file may be observed 
waiting patiently outside a door in the 
main corridor of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. As one or more persons emerge 
from that door, as many are permitted to 
enter. A single dignified doorkeeper is 
on guard there and one uniformed police 
officer politely but firmly keeps the sight- 
seers from blocking the passageway. 

Within sits the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a group of men whom we 
like to regard as the most august body 
of jurists in the world. . . . Any five of 
these nine men may determine what is 
and what is not law under the American 
Constitution. They may vitiate any Act 
ef Congress and may lay down a rule of 
conduct for the President himself. 

At last Congress is about to install this 
court of last resort in a great and impos- 
ing Temple of Justice. The plans are 
drawn and the money is authorized. The 
building is to occupy a site near the 
Library of Congress and is to complete 
the group of great governmental struc- 
tures on Capitol Hill of which the Capitol 
itself is the centerpiece. ... 


of one dingy cubicle on an _ east-side 
street, will be something to gloat over, 
not frown upon... . 

And all these things would: the girls 
who had seriously tried business compare 
with the housewife’s warped view of her 
own estate; and so comparing, they 
would, I believe, realize that they weighed 
not quite equally on the scales. Too 
many young girls make trial marriages 
before trying themselves out in business, 
and as a consequence they have an in- 
flated idea of their own importance as 
well as an erroneous idea of the ease 
with which success can be obtained. To 
join two young things for life, to tie 
them together for better or worse, with 
no previous sobering experiences, seems 
to me merely to court disaster... . 

I feel sure that trial careers would avert 
many more divorces than companionate 
marriage ever will; and that the resulting 
knowledge of what she was actually worth 
in dollars and cents to the business world 
would more surely convey the yet un- 
realized knowledge to many a frivolous 
woman who threatens to leave home for a 
“career” that business is not all pleasure 


— 


and that the odds in marriage for wome 
always have been, and always will be, ty) 
to one in favor of her happiness. 

In point of fact, I think trial career 
would do away with trial marriage ep. 
tirely; for there is no trial when two 
persons have measured their abilities by 
the yardstick of the world, and having 
been measured, know themselves truth. 
fully and accurately. Two persons wh 
understand themselves will never, I be. 
lieve, have any difficulty living happily 
together after marriage. 

It is the false glamor of ease and ex. 
citement surrounding success which 9 
often blinds the uninitiated to the actual 
amount of work involved and which leads 
many an immature young wife into be. 
lieving that a “career” is all play, while 
marriage, due to her own disillusionment, 
seems to her merely a dreary round of 
hard labor. Previous contact with a ca 
reer would most surely teach her that in 
both business and marriage work is fairly 


evenly divided, and lead her to realiz & 


along with Stevenson, that “to travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive, and 
that the true success is to labor.” 


Side of the Supreme Court 


By J. FREDERICK ESSARY 


From the November Scribner’s Magazine 


The court was content, and perhaps if 
the truth be known, it is still content to 
occupy the historic chamber originally set 
aside for the United States Senate, a 
chamber which in the earlier days 
echoed the orations of Webster, of Ben- 
ton, of Clay, of Hayne, of Crittenden, 
of Calhoun and a host of other giants of 
the “Golden Age.” 

It was content to pronounce its solemn 
judgments in a court-room no larger than 
that of an ordinary police magistrate. It 
was content to face an audience of a hun- 
dred people when it might have had 
space to accommodate a thousand. It 
was content to hold its secret conferences 
in an unadorned little basement room 
next to the Senate barber shop... . 

The processes of this court are accom- 
panied by no trumpeting whatever. The 
ceremony of its sessions is simplicity it- 
self. At noon two cords are drawn across 
the Capitol corridor. A guard stands at 
either side. A door opens and the jus- 
tices march slowly from their robing- 
room, clad in the dark gowns of their 
office, to the chamber of the court. 

The Chief Justice leads the column. 
Arriving at their seats—and as they ar- 
rive all occupants of the chamber rise— 


the jurists remain standing until the 
court crier’s: “Oyez! Oyez! All persons 
having business with the Supreme Court 
of the United States are admonished to 
draw near and give attention, for the 
Supreme Court is now sitting. God save 
the United States and the Supreme 
Court!” is concluded. ... 

There are occasions when the atmos- 
phere of the Supreme Court is electrified 
with suppressed excitement; when those 
within hearing of the bench hang almost 
breathlessly upon every sentence, every 
word, yes, every syllable that is uttered 
by the spokesman of the court; when 
men lean forward tense and eager to 
catch the meaning of a given declaration; 
when smiles of triumph and infinite re- 
lief pass over the countenances of one 
group of litigants, while defeat and de- 
spair are read in the faces of an oppos- 
ing group.... 

Once in a while the court contributes 
directly to the drama that is enacted at 
such times. Observers will long remem- 
ber, for example, a dissenting opinion 
delivered by the late Associate Justice 
Harlan in an antitrust case. That old 
Roman turned savagely upon his col- 
leagues and, with voice pitched high, his 
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sunken eyes flashing fire, 
and his long, lean arm 
thrust forward, he de- 
clared to his sorrow that 
he had lived to see the 
court reverse itself twice 
upon the same issue. 


Though usually aus- 
tere, writes Mr. Essary, 
the court occasionally 
relaxes. Some years ago 
when a case was being 
argued before it, the late 
Senator Dolliver of Towa 
appeared with other 
counsel. Though merely 
present to listen and by 
no means prepared to 
argue, he was called on 
by Associate Justice 
Harlan, an old friend. 


Dolliver arose. He 
knew practically nothing 
either about the merits 
or the law of the case and he had only 
finished a sentence or two when Justice 
Harlan broke in with: 

“Just how does the decision in the case 
of Smith vs. Jones apply to this case?” 

And Mr. Harlan had barely finished 
when the then Associate Justice White 
fired another question. 

Dolliver ran his eye over the court, 
then resumed: 

“That reminds me,” he said, in his 
inimitable fashion, “of the days when I 
was a boy up in the hills of West Vir- 
ginia.” And then he proceeded to tell 
a story that convulsed the whole court- 
room with laughter. 

Then came another question from the 
bench and Dolliver proceeded: 

“That reminds me of the time when I 
was a young fellow out in Iowa.” That 
was followed by another highly enter- 
taining story. 

This play between the bench and the 
bar continued for nearly an hour, never 
getting within a mile of the law points in- 
volved in the case and neither party to 
the business caring a rap whether it did 
or didn’t. 


FAVORITE PRACTICE of the 

court when it is weary or 
bored is to put the freshmen of the bar 
—that is, the younger members who are 
perhaps making their initial argument be- 
fore that body—through what might be 
termed a mild hazing process... . 

It is the habit of Associate Justice 
Holmes, at such times, to allow the young 
lawyer to get fairly under way with his 
argument, then, leaning far over the 
bench and shooting an extended fore- 
finger at the attorney, ask him a question 
about, a point of law which counsel prob- 
ably never heard of in his life. 


© Harris & Ewing 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Its present membership (seated, left to right): 


Holmes, Chief Justice Taft, Associate Justices Van Devanter and Brandeis. 
left to right) Associate Justices Sanford, Sutherland, Butler, and Stone. 


Chief Justice Taft, although the most 
arhiable of men, has a particularly dis- 
concerting way of exploding a question 
under a lawyer before the court. ‘What 
I want to know,” he will begin, and then 
will come a heavy charge from the bench 
that often takes counsel completely oif 
his feet. ... 

The processes of the court in arriving 
at its conclusions are as simple as its pro- 
cedure in open session. On Saturdays it 
is the custom of the members to go into 
conference. This is always an executive 
session, of course. Even court attendants 
are barred. 

The court retires to its modest quar- 
ters in the basement of the Capitol and, 


Associate Justices McReynolds and , 


removed from the scenes 
of strife, it decides what 
disposition it will make 
of the great and small 
issues presented to it for 
adjudication. 

The Chief Justice pre- 
sides, aS in open court, 
and taking up a given 
case, he polls his asso- 
ciates, beginning invari- 
ably with the junior 
member, then proceeding 
along the line to the 
senior. Finally, the Chief 
Justice himself votes. 
The question is always 
upon affirming or revers- 
ing the judgment of the 
lower court. 

When a majority has 
agreed upon a conclu- 
sion, the Chief Justice 
assigns the case to one 
member of the court, 
who is directed to prepare the opinion. 
This opinion is duly prepared, sent to 
the Public Printer, and returned in the 
form of nine galley proof-sheets. On the 
wide margins of these proofs, each Jus- 
tice makes his notations, his criticisms, 
and his suggestions. 

The proofs are then collected and 
handed to the jurist who has written the 
opinion. If agreeable to him the views 
of his associates are assimilated and in- 
corporated in the opinion. If not, they 
are debated by the court and adopted or 
thrown out, as the majority may deter- 
mine. Eventually the court becomes a 
unit. The opinion becomes the verdict 
of the court and is formally announced. 


(Standing, 


“Dangers of War 


By GUSTAVE LE BON 


From the Paris Les Annales 


ODERN Europe is going 
through one of the peri- 
ods of rapid change frequently encoun- 
tered in history: change in political and 
religious beliefs, change in ideas. The 
weakening of the old guiding principles 
and the search for new principles has 
thrown many minds into a profound dis- 
quietude. Uncertainty and fear agitate 
men’s thoughts, dangers seem to be on 
all sides, and the hope of comparative re- 
pose has not yet made its appearance. 
Among the reasons for this disquietude 
are two directly contradictory tendencies. 
On the one hand is the tendency of vari- 
ous countries to form unions made indis- 
pensable by industrial and commercial 


necessities. On the other is the ambition 
of the same countries pushing them 
toward isolation and aggrandizement at 
the expense of their neighbors. 

These contradictory tendencies have as 
their first consequence a manifest dis- 
crepancy between the words and the ac- 
tions of statesmen. Brought together at 
Geneva as members of the League of Na- 
tions, they speak only of peace. Back in 
their own countries, they feverishly de- 
mand increase in armaments. England, 
for example, never constructed so many 
armored ships as under the first ministry 
of the socialist MacDonald. On the. soil 
of his own country, his English soul was 
stronger than was the internationalism of 
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his socialist mind. This general situa- 
tion was stated exactly by Mussolini 
in the following words addressed to the 
Italian parliament: 

“The newspapers every day record the 
building of submarines, cruisers, and 
other instruments of peace and war. The 
number of guns and bayonets is con- 
stantly growing. We must have no illu- 
sions about the existing political condi- 
tions of Europe.” ... 

These contrary tendencies dividing 
Europe represent new forms of the eter- 
nal struggle between intelligence and sen- 
timent. From a purely rational point of 
view, a peaceful union of nations has be- 
come an imperious necessity. For all 
needs of our daily lives: clothes, food, 
etc., nations widely separated in space 
are closely interdependent. All know, for 
that matter, that there is no sense in 
starting a war, the experience of the last 
one having shown conclusively that mod- 
ern wars ruin the victor as completely 
as the vanquished. 


i SPITE OF these evident necessi- 
‘ties for peace, it must be pointed 
out that never, perhaps, in the course of 
history have the dangers of war been so 
great as today. The Balkan countries 
continue to threaten each other; Italy 
and Poland lay claim to provinces which 
Germany and Austria also claim; Russia 
devotes a large part of her resources to 
armaments, more and more menacing to 
her neighbors. 

The dangers of war being evident, the 
urgency of prolonged peace being no less 
evident, what are the possible ways of 
maintaining peace? 

The old system of alliances has too 
completely shown its lack of strength 
for anyone to dream of having recourse 
to it again. . . . But if the European 
states must renounce the formation of 
military alliances, they may consider an 
association of their economic interests. 
By what means can it be brought about? 
Without hoping that it is possible today 
to realize the dream of a United States 
of Europe, one may hope for the gradual 
growth of small economic ententes, such 
as those already in effect for mail, tele- 
graph, international transport, etc. They 
will prove so useful that their extension 
should be rapid. 

Of all the ententes, the most important 
would certainly be the removal of tariff 
barriers between European countries. It 
is unfortunately too chimerical at pres- 
ent to be worth talking about. 

While waiting for an association of 
European peoples, how can we keep them 
from fighting? It is for this purpose that 
fifty delegates representing the majority 


of governments in the world have organ- 
ized a sort of world tribunal called the 


League of Nations. The results obtained 


having been rather slight, the govern- 
ments are always looking for surer means 
of maintaining peace. Among them fig- 
ure the disarmament projects. 

“This method of protection at first 
seems efficacious, but on reflection one 
recognizes that projects of disarmament 
are a pure illusion. A state having de- 
stroyed all of its guns, rifles, and muni- 
tions will not be at all disarmed, because 
powerful explosives, such as nitroglycer- 
ine, can be made almost instantly and 
carried for great distances by various 
types of commercial airplanes. A war 
waged by planes carrying explosives will 
be far more destructive than former 
wars, because it could, in a few hours, 
result in the wiping out of great cities. 

That is the opinion of the best-in- 
formed experts. It was expressed re- 
cently before the English Parliament by 
Lord Halsburg, who was director of bom- 
bardment operations during the War. 
According to him, forty tons of bombs 
of a certain gas with an arsenic base, 
diphenylcyanoarsine, would be enough to 
destroy the population of London com- 
pletely in a few hours. 

Material disarmament being impos- 
sible, one can only hope for a moral dis- 
armament based on the growth of pacific 
convictions in the conscience of the dif- 
ferent countries. 

The question accordingly comes to this: 
Can the peaceful interests of nations sur- 
mount racial antipathies and _ political 
rivalries in the breasts of each people? 
In so far as international antipathies are 
concerned, they do not seem at all insur- 


— 


mountable. It is sufficient to recall that 
‘‘perfidious Albion,” after having beer the 
enemy of France for centuries, and hay- 
ing fought against her on all the battle. 
fields of Europe during the Napoleonic 
Wars, has become a valued ally. 

One illustrious statesman has tried to 
use the mystic elements which continue 
to dominate history as the basis of a 
religion of peace. This undertaking, be- 
gun at Locarno by a tentative reconcilia- 
tion with Germany, was continued in the 
creation of a treaty—the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty—stipulating that the large nations 
should renounce war as a means of set- 
tling their differences. 

Inevitably, acceptance included a reser- 
vation: the right to defense with arms 
against any unprovoked aggression. This 
reservation was obviously necessary, but 
it is not less obvious that it removes a 
large part of the value of the treaty. A 
country wishing to attack another can 
very easily find ways of causing itself to 
be attacked. ... © 

But men are led by the ideas which 
they form far more than realities, and 
it is above all else in the realm of ideas 
that action is necessary. Success in cre- 
ating a mystic belief gives the people 
accepting it a tremendous force... . 

In waiting for the far-off age of uni- 
versal solidarity which living men will 
probably never see, we should act as if 
such concord were near at hand. “It is 
not necessary to hope in order to begin 
action, nor to succeed in order to perse- 
vere,” said William the Silent. And that 
wise maxim led him to success. 


Immigrants Under the Quota 


By JANE ADDAMS 


From the November Graphic Survey 


HE DISTINCT CHANGE in na- 
tional policy represented by 
the Quota Laws initiated in 1921 has 
been defined as “the nation’s brutal and 
massive attempts to draw its traditional 
forces together and to extrude the people 
and the influences that seemed to 
threaten its fierce loyalties, ignorances, 
and solidarities.”” While I should hardly 
subscribe to that definition of the situa- 
tion, there is no doubt that the immi- 
grant population in the United States 
suffered from a sense of ostracism after 
the War, which, in spite of their many 
difficulties, their sorrows and despairs, 
they had never before encountered in 
such universal fashion. . .. 
Although many good Americans had 
for years joined with the labor organiza- 


tions in an effort drastically to restrict 
the amount of immigration into the 
United States, such acts, even when they 
passed Congress, had been vetoed by 
three American Presidents, and _ the 
stream of immigrants by the outbreak of 
the European War had approximated a 
million a year. After the War, the de- 
mand for serious restriction became wide- 
spread, arising doubtless from many 
causes, although the emotional content in 
the demand was obviously due to the 
fact that as a nation we had become dur- 
ing the War overconfident of our own no- 
bility of purpose. 





A class for which the Quota Law made 
scant provision, writes Miss Addams, in- 
cluded the husbands and wives, parents 
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and children, supported from here but 
wmable to enter. Social workers peti- 
tioned Congress to change this, and there 
were found to be 173,000 of these so- 
called fireside relatives. Miss Addams 
quotes a letter from one in Poland: 


“My husband Bazyli left Poland in 
1912 and since then has lived continu- 
ously in United States. He has never 
sent any support for me and the children. 
I have three children: Andrzej 17, Pel- 
egia 16, and Szymon 15. Andrzej and 
Pelegia help me on the farm, and Szymon 
takes care of the cattle. The two older 
children are in normal health but the 
youngest son is a cripple, his right leg is 
withered and I have no money for treat- 
ment. All three children did not attend 
school because during the War there were 
no schools, and when schools were es- 
tablished after the War, I had no money 
for clothing nor for shoes for them. 

“My support is from my farm of which 
I have three hectares. I have a small 
wooden house, straw covered, but it is 
almost in ruin because of old age. I have 
also one horse and one cow. I live alone 
in the house with the children. My par- 
ents died and I was an only child. I 
never lived with my parents-in-law be- 
cause I own the farm I live on and I in- 
herited it. My husband never writes to 
me and never sent any money until in 
August when I received $25, probably 
from him through the intervention of 
your bureau. I am sending you a letter 
to my husband because I have not his 
address in America.” 

The Immigrants’ Protective League at 
once found the husband living in Chicago. 
He was really trying desperately hard to 
overcome his illiteracy that he might be- 
come a citizen and have his wife and 
children come in under the non-quota 
provisions. He knew as well as the 
league did that it was hopeless to expect 
them under the Polish quota. He had 
assumed that his family could support 
themselves in Poland on the little farm 
and he was saving his money for steam- 
ship tickets and for buying a home here. 
He had all the peasant’s hunger for land, 
but also the peasant’s untrained mind, 
which made it almost impossible for him 
to master the meaning embodied in the 
tighteenth-century phrases of our basic 
governmental documents. .. . 


A GROWING INDICTMENT of the 
Quota Law is the discrimina- 
tion made against the South European. 
This inevitably reacts upon the children 
of certain immigrants and further divides 
the sense of loyalty to their parents and 
to the country of which they are now 
& part. .-... 

One of the members came into our 
Boys’ Club one day and boasted that he 


had three thousand dollars in. the bank. 
Although he was sixteen years old, he 
looked much younger, and when the di- 
rector made some remarks about the 
folly of boasting, the young boy went 
home and brought back his bank book 
to show that he did have three thousand 
dollars in the bank. He had gotten it 


© Moffett 
JANE ADDAMS 


driving a “booze wagon” from Joliet to 
Chicago, and because it was a dangerous 
job with great menace from hi-jackers 
and others, he was paid $200 or $250 a 
trip. He had accumulated this money be- 
fore the hi-jackers became suspicious of 
him, for they had easily mistaken him as 
a young lad driving a shabby old truck 
for father. 

He took the money and went to a dis- 
tant university. The first thing he wrote 
back about was the drinking he found 
there. He said that the men at home 
made booze, but they did not drink it. 
He did not at all like the type of young 
man he met there and did not think they 
compared any too favorably with the 
young men in our part of town. He also 
was shocked by the lack of chaperonage 
of the women students of the university, 
being accustomed to the Southern Euro- 
pean standard of chaperonage for young 
girls. He came to see us during his first 
vacation, and I was very much interested 
to observe the very sharp sense of con- 
trast between the standards to which he 
had been accustomed in his family and 
the standards he encountered at this uni- 
versity. The first result of the impact 
had been to drive him back to believe 
that the old-fashioned European stand- 
ards which he and his sisters had re- 
sented were on the whole a valuable 


thing. That psychic hurt which is fol- 
lowed by a flight from the reality through 
which the hurt has come, is sometimes 
repaired by later experience, and if the 
experience is wide enough to admit com- 
parisons which may come from travel and 
from contacts with varied standards, the 
hurt may be entirely healed. 


After showing how our immigrants 
fare in many other situations, Miss 
Addams gives her conclusions as to re- 
striction of their entry: 


During the last twenty years, the first 
five saw immigration at its flood; then 
came the interruption of the war years, 
when practically no new immigrants 
reached our shores; and after that the 
eight years of the Quota Laws. Nineteen 
twenty-one marked the sweeping reversal 
of the old policies. We may well ask 
what have these eight years shown us as 
to the limitations of the new régime? 

In the old days we had a rounded pro- 
gram of assimilation to offer as an alter- 
native to restriction, but now that restric- 
tion is enforced it is only fair to question 
whether the great experiment of indus- 
trial democracy in the garment trades 
would have been feasible without it. The 
experiment would certainly have had 
much harder sledding and there is no 
doubt that, whatever its evils have been, 
the shutting off of immigration has giver 
the immigrant groups alreacy here 2 
breathing space 

This ox course is a separate point from 
that of continuing indefinitely an iron- 
bound quarantine against newcomers, of 
being so afraid of them that we applaud 
the immigration officers and the naturali- 
zation agents for every device which 
makes more difficult the entry of immi- 
grants and the procuring of citizenship. 
Th: man who is deported because he had 
broken down under the bewilderment of 
new experiences and was placed in a hos- 
pital for the insane for two months, or 
because in the innocence of his heart he 
had accepted public charity for his suf- 
fering family, or because out of his un- 
trained memory he gave the name of the 
steamship he tried to come over on in- 
stead of the one which actually brought 
him, can but carry bitter resentment back 
with him to whichever country he may 
be forced to return. 

During the last decade there has been 
much interest in demographical studies 
in an endeavor to ascertain how far com- 
munity life is influenced by the diversity 
in the populations composing it, and how 
far its social composition is affected by 
the processes of amalgamation and as- 
similation. Understanding is coming 
from so many directions that we venture 
to hope for wisdom at last in our national 
immigration policy. 


. 
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Ten Leading Articles 








“She Football Hero Rebels 


URING THE PAST few years 
those interested in further- 
ing the idea that a football player can 
get an education at college have cited as 
unanswerable arguments in their favor 
the careers of Fred Hovde of Minnesota 
and Jeff Burrus of Wisconsin. Both these 
young men were football stars, chairmen 
of their junior proms, Phi Beta Kappas, 
and Rhodes Scholars. Was not this proof 
that an energetic student can play football 
for three years without injuring his 
academic and social development? Of 
these two famous students, Jeff Burrus 
stands somewhat in the foreground be- 
cause he was also captain of the crew. I 
have just learned from Burrus himself the 
sequel to his glorious college heroism... . 
Burrus had become one of the best 
box-office names in the arena, one of the 
best “mats” for the university publicity 
bureau, a prime embodiment of Alma 
Mater to the alumni, a name for pool- 
room betters to conjure with, a figure 
whose indorsement would mean the bread 
of life to the college barber or toggery 
shop, the best date at sorority houses, the 
best guest at fraternity smokers — in 
short, the university’s best electric sign- 
board. He had come to the class with 
Henry Brooks, another Louisville athlete. 
then captain of the university basket-ball 
team. Brooks had been in my freshman 
English class. Perhaps he had intimated 
to Burrus, his fraternity mate, that I 
showed a certain warmth for Louisville 
friends, and that this warmth might take 
the form of a desirable lenience toward 
athletes who had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to study. Very well—one soon be- 
comes adjusted to the system. I enrolled 
Jefferson D. Burrus, with the mental note 
that he was to be passed in the course 
provided he handed in assignments bear- 
ing his name, remained in the university, 
and broke no window panes. 

But I was utterly wrong about this boy 
Burrus. When his first assigned essay 
indicated conspicuous intellectual poten- 
tiality, I admired his choice in “ghost” 
writers; when he spoke of Rousseau and 
Santayana at our first conference, I 
thought he had transferred his ability to 
catch signals into a purposeful cleverness 
at catching names he thought might be 
impressive. But this kind of thing con- 
tinued. He began to lead discussions in 
class. Especially stimulated by a campus 
address of Bertrand Russell’s, he at length 
compared Russell’s pacifism with that of 


By CLARENCE E. CASON 
From the October 30 Nation 


Tolstoy; brilliantly he rejected both as 
being somewhat decadent from his point 
of view. His work, however, was erratic. 
This, he explained, was owing to the de- 
mands of crew training for the race at 
Poughkeepsie and spring football prac- 
tice. I told him I didn’t see how he did 
any of his class work. He explained that 
he studied and wrote late at night, when 
perhaps he should be sleeping. 

In the mid-semester ratings he stood 
near the top of the class. His native 
ability might easily have placed him first. 
At the registrar’s office I looked at his 
record for the first two years. He was 
on a fair road toward Phi Beta Kappa. 
That year he was prom chairman, an 
honor carrying the university’s highest 
social distinction. The crew of which he 
was captain finished second at Pough- 
keepsie. His spectacular interception of 
a forward pass and race down the field 
tied the game with Minnesota the next 
fall. He made Phi Beta Kappa. 

At the end of his senior year he won 
the Rhodes Scholarship from V/isconsin— 
and suffered a nervous breakdown. He 
spent several three- and four-day periods 
in the infirmary, determined to recover 
and lead his crew to Poughkeepsie again. 
But the crew remained in Madison; Jeff 
Burrus was out. Burrus was sitting over 
books in the library, trying to carry 
thoughts in his head. 

I saw Burrus recently at the University 
Club in Madison. I had been thinking 
of him as quietly studying law at Oxford 
University. Had he not embarked for 
England with every promise of a re- 
markable career? No, he told me; he 
had not been at Oxford during the past 
year. He had been in Idaho recovering. 
He had suffered another nervous and 
physical breakdown during his first spring 
in England. Rest in the Alps had done 
nothing for him throughout a miserable 
summer. Doctors said that his heart and 


nerves were keyed to a dangerous tension . 


as a result of the strain at Wisconsin. 

There was not an ounce of bitterness 
in the attitude of young Burrus. His 
nine months in Idaho had done him lots 
of good. *He plans to return to Oxford 
University. At Oxford he is determined 
to fill the réle of Rhodes Scholar’ with 
merit; he is determined not only to learn 
his law but also to fill in the gaps in his 
general education and intellectual develop- 
ment. I have not the slightest doubt that 
he will do both with distinction. 


-a late October afternoon. 


But out of his experiences has come the 
conviction that college athletics used him 
rather selfishly. . . . 

The rebellion came in his senior year 
at the university—the year of his firs 
nervous disaster. He wrote a thirty-page 
pamphlet entitled “The Present Intercol. 
legiate Athletic System,” which was pub. 
lished and widely distributed by the 
Wisconsin Union; then he went to 
Chicago and laid his attack before the 
athletic council of the Western Confer. 
ence. At Chicago his speech startled the 
Big Ten coaches and the faculty repre. 
sentatives; there was a stir in the news. 
papers. But a witty and patronizing 
speech by one of the older coaches, sure 





of his public, forestalled action and 
further comment. 

Burrus has the notion that fathers of 
college athletes and the public in general 
ought to know just how young men with 
husky frames are utilized as the raw ma- 
terial in a vast industry. His picture tends 
to show conclusively that a football player 
has no time or thought to give to anything 
but football unless he is willing to subject 
himself to abnormal strain. .. . 

Burrus has no objection to the frank 
industralization of football, for that seems 
consonant with the American spirit of 
today; nor does he object to the practical 
use of football by universities as a means 
of impressing their public deeply. Cer: 
tainly he would be the last to discredit 
the glorious spectacle of the stadium on 
He would ask, 
however—and without too much mildness 
—that the prospective player himself be 
made aware of the realities of present- 
day football. Let the boy who wishes to 
play gladiator for a few years do so in 
full consciousness of the implications in- 
volved—and let such boys be paid. Sal- 
aries should be high because of the talent 
required and the hazards involved. 

Students who choose to enter big-time 
athletics might be awarded, in addition 
to their regular salaries, stipulated scholar- 
ships, under which they might, upon con- 
clusion of their athletic careers, pursue 
courses leading to an academic degree— 
provided any of them have such a desire. 

Finally, let coaches discontinue their 
furtive and evasive bids for material, in 
favor of open competitive bidding on 4 
frankly commercial basis. The fact that 
the amateur spirit no longer prevails in 
the major sports of many colleges should 
be recognized and dealt with as a reality. 
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When U.S. 
Fought U.S.S.R. 


jee BODIES of eighty-six Ameri- 
can soldiers whose graves were 
discovered by the Soviet Government 
near Archangel, in the extreme northwest 
of Russia, have recently been returned to 
this country. They belonged to the 339th 
Infantry and the 310th Engineers—re- 
cruited largely from Michigan—forming 
part of an Allied force operating against 
the Bolshevists during 1918-19. 

A curious, somewhat jumbled, three- 
cornered war was being waged in Russia 
between the Bolshevists, the Allies, and 
the Germans during these years—any two 
of the three opponents combining on oc- 
casion to frustrate the third. The Allies 
were attempting to defend large quanti- 
ties of military supplies stored at Arch- 
angel, in fear lest the Germans obtain 
that port as a submarine base. 

“The Allied fighting units were small 
and widely dispersed over the frozen tun- 
dra,” says the New York Herald Tribune. 
“There were many small garisons and 
lonely outposts, but none the less they 
withstood big gun bombardment and the 
onrush of thousands of Bolshevik infantry 
in numerous engagements marked with 
high heroism and individual gallantry.” 

On January 19th, 1919, Company A of 
the 339th regiment—264 strong—sup- 
ported by a troop of Czarist Cossacks 
and some Canadians, occupied three vil- 
lages located some distance south. They 
had blockhouses, barbed wire, and four 
guns for protection; and they were situ- 
ated eighteen miles from their base at 
Shenkursk and several hundred miles from 
Archangel. Seven days of continuous 
fighting followed. 

Nijni Gora, one of the villages, was 
captured by the Bolshevists after severe 
fighting in which the greatly outnumbered 
Michigan troops were defeated by their 
Cossacks and artillery. The snow was 
waist-deep and hand-to-hand fighting was 
carried on amongst the houses. Retreat 
was exceedingly difficult, but the shattered 
Americans fell back on Visorka Gora al- 
though only seven of the fourth platoon’s 
forty-five men reached their destination. 
Visorka was abandoned five days later, 
the men falling back nine miles to Sho- 
losha and two days later to Shenkursk— 
where they arrived resembling a miniature 
Napoleonic Retreat from Moscow. 

Even at their base there was no rest 
for the weary, for Shenkursk was in pro- 
cess of evacuation as they entered. “The 
entire hospital had to be vacated and its 
inmates carried to safety in the north by 
sled. Guns were spiked, ammunition, 
ordnance and commissary abandoned.” 
There was no time for funerals, and not 
even the graves were marked—for the re- 
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treat continued as the Bolshevists sur- 
rounded the city while soldiers and civil- 
ians plodded on amid indescribable scenes. 
Thus ended the Battle of the Vaga River. 

Of the eighty-six bodies recovered, 
sixty-two have been identified by the 
American Graves Commission. The sol- 
diers were found resting in cemeteries 
scattered among the villages through 
which they had marched and fought. This 
unofficial, half-forgotten war had taken its 
full toll amid the northern snows. 


In Defense of Arabs 


F . yxoucarieegg at upon the riotous 
situation in Palestine appears 
in the Christian Century, from the pen 
of W. Dewood David, who is inclined to 
uphold native Arabs in their clashes with 
the colonizing Zionists. 

“The Jewish and non-Jewish advocates 
of converting Palestine into a Jewish theo- 
cratic state forget or ignore the fact that 
that land is already populated, that its in- 
habitants form a homogeneous mass, 
speaking one language and belonging to 
one race, and that those people who have 
been in possession of the land for over a 
thousand years have no intention of fold- 
ing their tents and silently stealing away,” 
writes Mr. David. “They seem to have 
the happy faculty of forgetting also that 
the ultimate fate of the Holy Land con- 
cerns not only the Jews. . . but also the 
Christians and Moslems of the world . . . 
all of whom feel a peculiar attachment to 
its sacred soil.” 

The Zionist movement, remarks the 
writer, was launched in 1897 by a Ger- 
man Hebrew—Dr. Herzl—who wrote a 
book entitled “A Zion State” whose loca- 
tion was left uncertain. In 1904 the 
British government offered East Africa to 
colonizing Zionists, but shortly withdrew 
its invitation. Then came the World War, 
wherein the British and Ottoman govern- 
ments found themselves at odds with each 
other. Palestine was under Turkish rule, 
but with scant regard for this unimport- 
ant fact the British generously assigned 
the province to the Jews at a National 
Home in November, 1917—‘“under the 
extraordinary pressure of the exigencies 
of the War and of the Zionist propa- 
gandists and financiers.” 

If the Jewish claim to Palestine—which 
their ancestors held for a few hundred 
years by uncertain title—is valid, con- 
tinues the writer, then logic demands that 
France, England, and America be restored 
to Hugenots, Normans, and Redmen re- 
spectively. Further, the resident Arab 
population is not composed of useless no- 
mads but of orderly farmers and town 
tradesmen by actual census (1918). Nor 
has any great progress been made by the 
Jewish colonists, who formed fifty settle- 
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ments holding 160 of the 25,000 square 
miles in 1914 and who today form by 
eighty settlements of 300 square miles, 
Only eighteen per cent. of the Jews jp 
Palestine are on the land, while sixty per 
cent. of the natives are agriculturists, 

The Zionists themselves, long perse. 
cuted in Poland, Russia, and Rumania, are 
filled with religious zeal and are even re. 
ported as hostile to the Christian and 
Moslem shrines which they have found ip 
the district, such as the Holy Sepulcher 
and the Mosques of Omar—a second 
Mecca. “The overreaching zeal of the 
Zionist,” concludes Mr. David, “has 
driven the Moslems and Christians of 
Palestine into resorting to violence in a 
desperate effort to stem the tide of Jew- 
ish immigration,” adds Mr. David. “This 
alone has invited another tragic chapter 
in the history of the Hebrews.” 


Holland’s Mystery 


HEN AN INDIVIDUAL spends 

more than he earns, only out- 
side help can bring his income up again. 
It would seem that the same applies to a 
nation. Yet Holland has year after year 
spent more than it earned—that is, its im- 
ports exceeded exports by more than a 
third in value. Apparently the country 
should be declining into a genteel shabbi- 
ness at least; but there are in this little 
kingdom outward signs of prosperity. 

The mystery is examined in the Haagsch 
Maandblad by Dr. W. M. Westerman, 
and his conclusions are not wholly re- 
assuring to the Dutch. Dr. Westerman 
admits a certain show of luxury in clothes 
and food, in the appearance of homes 
without and within. But he warns against 
giving weight to this seeming prosperity. 

In Holland’s income coal, farming, and 
fishing are of small importance. Trade 
and transportation’ are of far greater 
value, but outshining all others is the in- 
come from industry, without which Hol- 
land would find economic life impossible. 
Dr. Westerman adds that it will be a 
difficult fight to maintain it, and that 
economy, particularly in government— 
permitting reduction of taxes—is essen- 
tial, since the government absorbs a third 
of the national income. 

But, he writes, “the people are not con- 
vinced that economy is necessary. They 
live in a fool’s paradise and think there 
is no end to good times. They do not 
realize, at least not sufficiently, that if 
the present trend toward expenditures 
continues, prosperity will be undermined 
and our colonial source of income ex- 
posed to great danger. Desire for true 
economy does not exist, and may not 
come until necessity has become dire ne- 
cessity, and a cure has become a danger- 
ous operation.” 
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$ im- Really, you can’t blame her. Who __ to the whiteness of the cabinet. _ing the greatest cabinet area for 
aan wouldn’t drag her friendsoutinto The inside corners are rounded _ food storage... and allowing the 
ohis. the kitchen to show off her new _— sothatthey aremosteasytoclean. _ heat to rise above the cabinet— 
little General Electric? There itstands, | Andthegracefullegsleave plenty not up through it. It has an ac- 
, gleaming white, strong as a safe, | ofbroom-roomunderthecabinet. _ cessible freezing regulator and 
ngsch incredibly quiet... the envy of — And the General Electric is the it creates no radio interference. 
ae all who see it. only refrigerator which has all When you are deciding on the 
rman For a gift that gives all-year use- its mechanism mounted on top _ gift that will best serve the whole 
othes fulness, that makes every-day in an hermetically sealed steel _ family, consider the sound value 
a tasks lighter, that safeguards _ casing... out of the way, dust- which the General Electric offers. 
aes health, the General Electric is proof, never needs oiling...leav- |The operating cost is but a few 
~ really ideal. It makes a generous cents a day and not a single own- 
“rade supply of ice cubes and, of course, er has thus far paid a dollar for 
pater freezes those many luscious des- repairs or service. No other re- 
fe serts which every hostess enjoys frigerator approaches that record. 
aa serving. Easy, conveniently spaced pay- 
ye a When you buy a General Elec- ments can be arranged. 

that tric you are choosing the one and For complete information about 
ie: only electric refrigerator which all the models, write to Electric 
a has an all-steel cabinet. It is rust- Refrigeration Department of Gen- 

proof, warp-proof. Its doors are eral Electric Company, Hanna 

con- finished with trim black Texto- Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask 
‘hey lite edges, an attractive contrast Prices on the new all-steel models now for Booklet Y-12. 

- start as low as $215 at the factory. 
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MARBLE FOR WINDOW TRIM, SINK TOP AND BACK INSURES A SANITARY KITCHEN 


Serving ‘Beauty and (ommon Sense 


ARBLE, most versatile of all building materials, combines the charm of colorful 
surface and distinctive veining with the utility of many remarkable virtues of cleanli- 
ness and almost unlimited wearing qualities. 


Its imperviousness to moisture, for instance, makes marble almost indispensable for wain- 
scoting the well-equipped kitchen or the better-built bathroom. As a flooring, its durability 
is unquestioned. With such marble treatments, too, the reasonable initial cost is the only 
cost. And always, where marble is used, an atmosphere of culture and good taste inevitably 


prevails. 
here is No Substitute for Marbl. 


We have recently published a series of books giving valuable facts and 
interesting suggestions about the use of marble in various buildings, 
including home and garden treatments. 


Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested in, and 
a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you immediately— 
without charge, of course. Address Department 4-W. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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fealires will identify Noma outfits 

for you. They assure slurdiest, bright- 

esl, most adaptable color lighting for 
Christmas decorations. 





This exlension connector permits 
every Noma series Color-Light outfit 
to be strung on to another set, simply 
by plugging in, to produce a long, 
beautiful, continuous string. Youcan 
use up to eight series sets together. 

e Px e 2 

ee > ” 





- Noma series Color-Light is 
equipped with a handy red bead to 
altach to the Christmas tree, so that 
each small, cheerful lamp will stand 
upright like a tiny fairy candle, 





Every Noma Color-Light socket is 

made of durable, weather-proof, pat- 

enled,. octagon-shaped Bakelite, in 
green and maroon coloring, 








Every Noma Color-Light outfit bears 

the vp aod Noma mark. k for 

it on e of the socket when buy- 
ing Strings of Color-Light. 








Reap Noma 5 Color-Light outfit con- 

tains genuine Mazda lamps, guaran- 

teeing long service, sparkling light 

and low current cost. Be sure you 

Jind the Mazda name plainly marked 
on every lamp. 





The Noma Color-Light Outfit illustrated above is No. 115, a Series\O 
Mazda lamps, octagon-shaped Bakelite sockets, the cheery litlle red 





with the Extension Connector, 
Wy ctechenned feature, and rubber 


covered wire for ouldoor use as well as indoor. If your dealer cannot supply you, we shall be g to. 


Dependable (Beauly [4 built Lrlo 
Noma C/ris4naz Tree Ligh tf 


Noma Color-Lights 
are brilliant and 
sparkling. The new 
red bead holds each 
lamp upright like a 
fairy candle on its 
evergreen twig. Each 
Noma string is an extension out- 
fit—it can be joined to any other 
Noma string, merely by plugging 
in. Made into chains of spark- 
ling beauty, these extension out- 
fits lend color magic to your Christmas 
decorations—indoors and out. 
Quality is built into Noma outfits. 
They are designed for use with Mazpa 
decorative lamps, and only Mazpa 
lamps are furnished with them. 


Conserve NOMA Quality 
with MAZDA Lamps 


For lamp replacements be sure to 
get Mazpa lamps—marked with 
the name Mazpa. Thus you will 
be sure of most dependable ser- 











» Send 10 cents for the fascinating 5 
» booklet ‘ “Decorating with Color-Light : 


| member’,’’ with many suggestions "a ¢ 





ie tric Corporation, 340 Hudson Street, 


—54 Plans for ‘Parties They'll Re-? 
Christmas decorations. Noma Elec- ° 


New York City. 





vice from your Noma Color-Lights. 
An unbranded lamp of incorrect 
voltage and amperage may burn out 
your set. Don’t be misled because it 
looks like a Mazpa lamp. It is not 
safe to accept substitutes. Insist on 
Mazpa. 

Ask your dealer to show you Noma 
Color-Lights for indoor and outdoor; 
constantly lighted sets or off-and-on 
sets; Noma Christmas wreaths and 
Noma Christmas stars. 
They are sold in 
electrical, hardware, 


toy and department 
stores. (And remem- 
ber, please, to insist on 
Mazpa lamps for re- 
placements.) 
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Southern California floral landscape— Painted by Joseph Kleitsch 


OU will look through sunny orange groves 

at snow-clad mountains... you will enjoy 
scenic drives on the edge of the sea... you will 
find an old world lure in the crumbling Spanish 
Missions... you will see famous personages of 
the movies on the streets, in the shops and great 
hotels... you will play golf on emerald green 
courses framed in a verdant landscape. You will 
derive new energy from the warm, mellow sun- 
shine of mid-day ... the clear crisp nights, when 
the wood fire crackles on the hearth... and you 
will get an added thrill from the beauty of 
Southern California’s winter flowers. 


For Christmas finds the Poinsettias in blossom 
...those fiery stars of intense vermilion. You 
will see them growing in yards... gardens... 
anywhere. Sweet peas in their pastel shades are 
lovely too and a trellis of well grown “Mary 
Pickfords” is worth anyone’s atterition. Roses, 
though not prolific as in spring and fall... are 
showing what they can do in the way of speci- 
men blooms...and pansies... violas...verbenas 
snapdragons... stocks... calendulas... carna- 
tions...and many other garden favorites are 
adding to the symphony of color. 


January and February furnish their quota of 
blooms, and in March, not only gardens and 
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“growing fields,” but whole hillsides are carpeted 
with flowers. Even the desert is brilliant with 
its display of winter blooms. 


Come to Southern California early this year... 
come in time to see the “Tournament of Roses” 
at Pasadena, New Year’s Day. And the East-West 
football classic in the Rose Bowl stadium. Per- 
haps you’ve followed this game over the radio 
when the snow and sleet were beating against the 
window panes, back home. This year come and 
sit in the sunshine and see it yourself. 


You'll enjoy your vacation in this southland. 
It is an “all year” resort and your living costs 
need be no more than they are at home. The 
children can be entered in the fine schools 
without losing grades and can have a glorious, 
healthful winter. 

While you think of it fill out and mail coupon 
for the de luxe book, “Southern California thru 
the Camera”...71 large photographs in gravure, 
showing some of the “sights” you'll see. 


EXECUTIVES: 


Los Angeles County oil fields represent an invest- 
ment of 750 millions... the agricultural industry 
over 400 millions. The port of Los Angeles is second 
only to New York in volume of export tonnage. 


IN WINTER FLOWERS 


a 


Southern 
California 


"A Trip Abroad in Your Own America” 





All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec.C-12,1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Culif. 
Please send me your free book ‘Southern Calis 
fornia through the Camera.’’ Also booklets tell- 
ing especially of the attractions in the counties 


which I have checked. 


CD Los Angeles C Orange 0 Riverside 
[_] Los Angeles Sports{_] Santa Barbara[{_] Ventura 
San Bernardino (CD San Diego 


Name. 





(Please Print Your Name) 
Sircet 





City, State. 
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cA Contrast in Colleges 
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lege of the conventional sort. 
tion on the basis of limited evidence will seem unfair. 
the author has a spontaneous enthusiasm for individualized 
instruction, and for other earmarks of the newer methods 
now bringing a fresh spirit into higher education every- 
The article should command the attention of all 


AM A PRODUCT of. two 

rival methods of educa- 
tion. The first is the conventional 
sort. I endured this until a re- 
pentant fate transferred me, quite 
without consulting my wishes, into 
Rollins College, which was then as 
it is now under the influence of the 
two-hour conference plan. 

My first experience with higher educa- 
tion was at Incognito, a small college in 
Ohio. It has a comfortable campus, an 
uninspired faculty, a student body that 
after considerable prodding on the part 
of the cheer leaders is capable of mak- 
ing itself heard at football games, the re- 
quired number of sports, major and 
minor, including campus politics, several 
songs that are a perpetual subject for 
complaint though no one ever thinks of 
changing them, compulsory chapel, and 
church attendance, daily lectures—in fact, 
all the impedimenta considered necessary 
for instilling a certain amount of infor- 
mation into the heads of students, 
whether they want it or not. 

It also has a competent machinery for 
ejecting any unfortunates who fail to 
assimilate the required percentage of the 
proffered erudition, or any miscreants 
who offend against the duplicate god- 
desses of proper health habits and mo- 
rality, as interpreted by the dean’s office. 

I listened to lectures, some of them 
interesting, most of them not. In any 
case I listened, or pretended to do so, 
copied some one else’s note-book when 
my own revealed too clearly the results 
of inattention, stayed up all night cram- 
ming for examinations, passed them and 


where. 


By IVERNE GALLOWAY 


to whom college is more than a name 


promptly forgot what they were about, 
spent time dozing over my books and 
thought that I was studying. 

Though college was not what I had ex- 
pected, I was not really unhappy there, 
after the first shock. I was not getting 
what I had hoped to find, but that 
seemed impossible. I talked with other 
students and discovered that they had an 
idea that they were missing some- 
thing, too. What it was, no one seemed 
quite sure. We did not discuss the mat- 
ter often, for intangibles had no part in 
our conversation. 


T= I caMeE to Rollins. My 
family, moved by one of those 
impulses akin to the one that brought 
them, generations ago, from Ireland, 
sought a new frontier and found it in the 
South. We settled in Orlando, and I 
found my new school in the neighboring 
Winter Park. Its president, Hamilton 
Holt, a man who knows little about 
theories of education and who cares less, 
has some ideas based on his own experi- 
ence which he has put to the pragmatic 
test at Rollins. Their success has at- 
tracted country-wide and envious atten- 
tion from educators. 

The students appreciate the considera- 
tion with which they are treated. In 


HE SWEEPING STATEMENTS in this article by a college 
tudent will irritate the. graduate of a first-class col- 
Its wholesale condemna- 


fact, their reactions are quite as 
Yet odd as the treatment itself. For 
example, there was a certain mem- 
ber of the faculty whom some of 
the students did not like. They 
were not without reason. They 
felt that he failed signally in catch- 
ing the spirit of the conference 
plan and of Dr. Holt’s ideals for the col- 
lege. At Incognito, the situation would 
have called for ribald serenades, burning 
in effigy, catcalls from passing autos in 
the dark of night. 

Nothing of the sort was done. Instead, 
some of the more outspoken students 
paid Dr. Holt a visit and told him what 
they thought of the matter. The offend- 
ing member of the faculty was given a 
chance to explain, and everything was 
peaceful again. 

As a plan the Rollins idea is not espe- 
cially complicated. It is what it implies 
that is really important. When I first 
heard Dr. Holt outline it he told us how 
little he remembered from the four years 
he spent as an undergraduate, and con- 
trasted with it the influence in his life 
of a few men of personality and worth. 
He knew that he must have missed in 
college many intellectual experiences that 
might have been invaluable to him later. 
Instead of having the professors little 
more than animated phonographs, he 
thought that it might be both novel and 
beneficial to provide an opportunity for 
students to know their instructors. I be- 
lieve with him that, although a carefully 
finished and polished lecture delivered 
by an expert on the subject may produce 
temporarily pleasurable sensations, an in- 
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timate discussion led by the same expert 
and participated in by students who pre- 
viously have spent some time in reading 
and research on the subject is more pro- 
ductive of real thinking, and more last- 
ing in its impression on the student. 

The two-hour conference plan that 
Rollins offers instead of the conventional 
but hardly ideal system has many varia- 
tions. It is commonly said at Rollins 
that there are as many conference plans 
as there are instructors. This is true, 
though in essentials they are the same. 
The teacher is given as a working period 
a time twice as long as that of the ordi- 
nary college lecture. Most of the plans 
presuppose a student of a certain degree 
of intellectual responsibility. 

The seminar plan, for example, is 
favored in some of the theoretical sci- 
ences. In this, one period a week is 
given to discussion—a period, inciden- 
tally, that often stretches far beyond the 
prescribed limits—and two others de- 
voted to research and study. The head 
of the department is available at all times 
in case an unexpecied snag should delay 
the progress of the seeker after scien- 
tific truth. 

As in all varieties of the conference 
plan, the student is free to proceed as 
rapidly as he is able. He is required to 
finish a certain amount of work in a cer- 
tain time. He may complete it as rap- 
idly as his speed of working permits. 
The exceptional student, at Rollins, is not 
deterred by the few who reduce the speed 
of the class as a whole. The teacher has 
a working period long enough to make 
sure that those students who in another 
place might be submerged in the wave of 
mediocrity benefit fully from what he has 
to offer. The exceptional student, at 
Rollins, has exceptional opportunities. 


IX ANOTHER variation half the pe- 
riod is devoted to individual study 
and conferences and the other half is de- 
voted to general discussion. It would be 
a waste of time to detail the numerous 
others. However, one that deserves partic- 
ular notice is that of the department of 
ancient languages. Rollins is by inten- 
tion a small college, and it is almost 
necessary for each student to have a 
course of his own to satisfy his own needs 
and wishes. 

This is accomplished after the follow- 
ing fashion. The charming and genial 
Dr. Cole assembles a group of students 
of heterogeneous desires at her home. A 
little man in a brown suit, a red-haired 
youngster who is going to be a poet some 
day, and a slim girl with dark eyes sit 
around the dining-room table and study 
whatever one studies in beginning Greek. 
The solitary student of Horace pre- 
empts the chaise longue. Other translat- 
ors of the classics occupy the screened 











porch in summer or make themselves 
comfortable by the fire on cooler days. 
An atmosphere of friendly informality 
and honest study envelops the house, and 
through it all moves Dr. Cole, kindly, 
helpful, guiding. Can you imagine a 
better modernization of the Mark Hop- 
kins and the log ideal? At Incognito, the 
contact between faculty and students out 
of class hours was as slight as mutual 
misunderstanding could arrange. It is 
not so at Rollins. The credit lies with 
the conference plan and with those 
G. P.’s—golden personalities—that Dr. 
Holt has selected to work with him. That 
they are so willing to open at least a 
portion of their homes, their libraries, 
and their minds—not to a selected few, 
but to any students who wish to accept 
the invitation, is an educational wonder 
the like of which has not been seen since 
the golden days when Aristotle walked in 
his garden. 


ee THE conference 
plan frees the students and 
faculty after a working period equivalent 
to the average day spent in an office. 
Outside work is supposed to be elimi- 
nated, for the courses are so planned 
that the average student can do the re- 
quired work in the double length period 
and deserve an average grade for it. Ac- 
tually, there is outside work done, for 
the average student wants a better than 
average mark, the poor student wants an 
average mark, or the exceptional student 
wants to satisfy his intellectual curios- 
ity. Only rarely does this work prevent 
full enjoyment of the numerous hors 
d’euvres offered in accompaniment to 
the rest of the feast. It is an integral 
part of the plan to give all possible 
opportunities for Rollins students to 
come into contact with real people who 
have something to offer of genuine 
merit. In consequence, the list of visi- 
tors to Rollins reads like an international 
Who’s Who. 

The conference does not include sem- 
ester examinations. The principal rea- 
son for them seems to be that they pro- 
vide a basis for marking and a review for 
the student of the work covered during 
the term. Under the conference plan 
the teacher judges from the results of 
the occasional tests, from individual con- 
ferences, and from the part that the 
student takes in the general discussion. 
A time is usually spent at the end of 
each term to provide for a review when 
one is needed—surely an arrangement 
more economical of nervous energy and 
quite as satisfactory ‘in result as the 
cramming of condensed information and 
the diet of black coffee that periodically 
curse our colleges. Even without this 
the Rollins students manage to attach 
some importance to their work. 





ee 


Yet, at Rollins, whether as a resyj 
of the two-hour conference plan or of 
the southern cooking at the beanery 
there is interest not only in study but iy 
the business of living. It shows itself jy 
the liveliness of the class-room arguments, 
You can see it in the meetings of the 
Liberal Club, or of Dr. Holt’s Scru} 
Club. Traces of its insidious influence 
are in the type of plays presented by the 
Rollins Little Theater. It is evident even 
in the quality, quantity, and subject oj 
the bull sessions. It ought to show still 
more, in a few years, in the activities of 
those fortunate beings who have received 
their college education here or in another 
school following the same plan. 

Rollins College is the happiest place | 
have known. It is a sunny oasis, full of 
people who thoroughly enjoy what they 
are doing, and who are free to do it with- 
out interruption. A class in German 
literature perches on the bleachers be- 
side the lake and discusses Schopen- 
hauer and his inferiority complex; a dis- 
cussion in which the reactions of the 
students are equally important with the 
professor’s opinions. A Quaker with a 
slow smile is quizzed by the class in 
philosophy. Jessie Rittenhouse and a 
few of her students talk, late into the 
night. Chemistry students stay in the 
professor’s office, long after the class 
bugles have blown, trying to find the elu- 
sive flaw in the text-book’s presentation 
of the theory of Van Weimarn. The edi- 
torial staff of the Purple Buzzard takes a 
ride in one of the staff motors while out- 
lining editorial policies for the year and 
deciding how best to surpass the rival 
Flamingo. The inevitable saxophone 
blares lonesomely from the K. A. house. 
Out on the lake, two sailboats tack and 
veer in the uncertain wind. Watching 
it all from the president’s chair is a man 
with a dream in his eyes. 

It is a dream that is on its way to be- 
ing realized, but with unnumbered ob- 
stacles of the educationally conventional 
in its path. Too, Rollins is a college poor 
in material assets, if we except the fac- 
ulty, the president, and the student body. 
It is fortunate that Rollins has an appeal 
of its own. A newcomer to the campus 
is surprised or a trifle scornful, accord- 
ing to his disposition, when he sees the 
shabbiness of the buildings, the insuffi- 
cient library, the poverty of equipment. 

In an exceedingly short time he notices 
that it is a cheerful shabbiness, as of a 
lovely lady in rags unworthy of her, and 
which she proceeds to ignore completely. 
The fine new buildings that loom so large 
in the literature of our quantity-product 
institutions seem suddenly insignificant, 
as compared with the feeling in the air 
at Rollins College of individuals happily 
and wholesomely adjusted to life and 
with themselves. 
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When Age Chuckles 


OU are the youngest look 
ing grandfather I ever saw. 
What's the secret?” “My 


dear, two things. The good health that 
I have worked for and won—and a 
keen interest in life. With books, 
music, Sports, travel, inventions— 
each day brings something new. I 
want to see what will follow the tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, aircraft— 
what electricity will do next... .” 


No longer do scientists 
accept the idea of a fixed 
“span of life”. They know 
that the average length of 
life is longer in some coun- 
tries than in others. They 
know that babies fare 
more safely in the world 
—that people everywhere 
face fewer dangers today 


<<. 


from contagious and Ooze. n.0.1, 8 


other diseases. 


While the average length of life hasincreased In the United States and Canada there are 
by 10 years since 1901, the improvement more than 2,500,000 people between 70 and 
| has been achieved mainly among the younger 80 years of age; more than 600,000 between 


ages, leaving as our most pressing prob- 
lem the protection of the lives of those 
who have passed middle age. 


One by one the perils which formerly 
caused untimely deaths are being con- 
quered. “Witches” are not burned 
nowadays to stop plagues. On the 
other hand, sanitation, vaccination, 
inoculation and other scientific means 
are employed to prevent most of them. 


Peopleare learning the effect of fresh air, 
‘sunshine, cleanliness, proper breathing 
and exercise, sleep and a well-balanced 
diet. An annual medical examination 


for the discovery and correction of © 


physical impairments before they 
have progressed too far to be reme- 


died will help keep the body sound. 


80 and go; fifty-odd thousand between 
90 and 100; and about 5,000 past the 
century mark. 


The person who plans wisely to live to 
a happy and ripe old age never forgets 
that the mind is a powerful influence 
and that physical troubles are apt to 
follow a morbid viewpoint. 


The world is tingling today with prom- 
ise of future marvels even more won- 
derful than those we now know. Live 
to enjoy them. 


* * * 


You will find that the Metropolitan 
booklet, “Health, Happiness and Long 
Life”, will help. Ask for Booklet 
129°V. Mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Learning by Doing 
_ LATE Charles W. Eliot once 
wrote: “It is a matter of every- 
day experience that most Americans can- 
not observe with accuracy, repeat cor- 
rectly a conversation, describe accurately 
what they have seen or heard, or write 
out a correct account of a transaction 

they have just witnessed. ... 

“The most important part of education 
has always been the training of the 
senses, through which the best part of 
knowledge comes. This training has two 
precious results in the individual besides 
the faculty of accurate observation—one, 
- the acquisition of some sort of skill; the 
other, the habit of careful reflection and 
measured reasoning which results in pre- 
cise statement and record. . . . The teach- 
ing of the senses should always have been 
a prime object in human education at 
every stage from primary to professional. 
That prime object it has never been, and 
is not today.” 

But there have been rebels against 
“gerund-grinding” and memorizing, cham- 
pions of the importance of primary ex- 
perience in education ever since the 
Middle Ages, writes J. Howard Stout- 
emyer in the Scientific Monthly; and at 
last, he maintains, their protests are be- 
ginning to bear fruit. 

Familiarity with the rudiments of 
many trades and of home-making, he de- 
clares, came to almost every American 
school child half a century ago through 
his environment. But today, with more 
than half our population living in cities 
of 2500 or more, many educative situa- 
tions in home and community have gone 
to large manufacturing plants. Thus 
have we taken educative primary experi- 
ences away from children, who, writes 
Professor Stoutemyer, “having lost by 
natural means their chances for actual 
work and play, fail to develop depth of 
emotions and breadth of knowledge about 
things, for they do not have opportuni- 
ties to come into intimate contact with 
nature or to make things or to care for 
pets or to have responsibilities or tasks. 

“Multitudes, flowing into cities built by 
a sturdy by-gone generation, are confused 
thereby, for they cannot understand the 
forces that are overpowering them. They 
are rushed from place to place, jerked 
down subways, and shot up elevators; 
they climb stairways by machinery, whisk 
lunch off of moving tables, and wonder 
if the North Star is still fixed.” 

Eight years of the old-time schools, ac- 
cording to an eminent educator, give the 
pupil the ability to read, but not the 
reading habit; the ability to write, but 
no power of expression; and some unre- 
lated scraps of information in geography 
and the history of the United States. 
Such bits of knowledge torn from their 


s 


context, Professor Stoutemyer adds, ex- 
plain these answers to examination ques- 
tions: 


Wolfe declared he would rather re- 
peat Gray’s “Elegy” than take Quebec. 

The Rosetta Stone was a missionary 
captured by the bandits. 

Much butter is imported from Den- 
mark because Danish cows have greater 
enterprise and superior technical edu- 
cation to’ ours. 


Such results of the old-time educational 
systems are to be found not only in ex- 
amination paper but also in general con- 
versation. Many pupils who live on the 


-banks of the Mississippi fail to identify 


it with the river studied in their geogra- 
phy books. Some Boston school boys, 
reading “Wisconsin” on a traveler’s badge, 
were puzzled when he asked them where 
it was. “What?” he asked. “Haven’t 
you studied geography?” “You mean the 
Wisconsin in the geography; that’s one 
of the forty-eight states,” they replied 
quickly. And a high-school graduate was 
surprised to discover that the Cesar of 
Latin and the Cesar of history and the 
Cesar of English literature were one and 
the same man. 

“As long as the home gave training in 
the manual skills and the community af- 
forded educative situations in orienting 
youth,” Professor Stoutemyer comments, 
“there was no great danger from the iso- 
lation of the school from active life, and 
the imperfect mastery of the materials 
taught. With the increasing complexity 
of social forces and the consequent les- 
sening opportunities for participation in 
the fundamental community activities, 
the schools must compensate for these 
losses by affording means of vicariously 
participating in these activities. They 
must help the child to organize his world 
and to orient himself in it.” 


, ean IS BEING DONE by the intro- 
duction of general courses in 
science, language, mathematics, and liter- 
ature, and also by educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 

“The schools are also slowly changing 
their methods of teaching to secure this 
end,” Professor Stoutemyer concludes. 
“Problem-solving replaces the extreme 
emphasis on memory work in the older 
education; conduct is an end far more 
sought after than isolated information; 
principles are developed as problematic 
situations require their use; and school 
situations duplicate life situations as far 
as that can be accomplished. Field trips, 
pageants, dramatization, and other like 
devices make real many of the school ma- 
terials of older days... . 

“Life is full and vast in proportion to 
the fullness and vastness of the life of 
the persons experiencing it. So, too, the 
book is significant in proportion to the 


————, 


significance of the experiences that th 
reader brings to interpret the ideas g 
the author. Hence, book learning an 
school work must be based on primary 
experiences, must interpret them apj 
must finally lead to a clear and who 
view of life.” 


A Condemnation 
and Eight Suggestions 


"® ped UPON A TIME the colleg 
was a place for our intellecty; 
aristocracy, where family traditions 4 
culture or the inherent ambition of th 
student made for sound, constructive 
research and accomplishment. Today 
however, the college represents a cros. 
section of the community, adapted to th 
inert mediocrity which issues from smy 
middle-class homes. At least, E. C. Wiln 
so declares in the Nation: 

“In the words of one youth, doubtles 
somewhat exaggerated, the student body 
is made up of ‘soda clerks, newsboys, sho 
salesmen’s sons, and preacher’s daugh 
ters.’” To be known as a conscientious 
scholar has become a reproach, and co. 
operation with the instructor is in bai 
taste. Nor is the faculty much better, 
according to this writer, for they ar 
“likely to be more familiar with the 
wisdom of Henry Ford or of Dr. Frank 
Crane than with the sentences of Mon. 
taigne or of Emerson.” Bridge, motor 
ing, radios, and newspapers have taken 
the place of good books and quality pe 
riodicals in the interest of the instructor; 
he shuns public lectures and concerts. 

According to Mr. Wilm, the two great: 
est collegiate evils are the lecture method 
of instruction and the system of free 
electives. The former usually degenerates 
into a mere dictation exercise, leaving the 
mind vacant both during and after the 
boring ordeal. The latter in theory de- 
velops the student’s aptitudes, but in 
practice he often picks his courses with 
reference to their ease, their time of day. 
and their personnel. Even election to Phi 
Beta Kappa is sometimes the result of 
easy electives chosen with great care. 
Mental competition, as contrasted to ath- 
letic competition, thus becomes unfair. 

Having thus condemned, the Nation’s 
author offers eight suggestions, which may 
be summarized as: admission of only 
those qualified to profit by higher educa- 
tion, a large increase in professorial sal- 
aries to assure high-grade men, abolition 
of intercollegiate athletics, abolition of 
the fraternity system; correlation of 
courses to avoid duplication, reduction of 
free election to a minimum, abolition of 
the marking system in favor of final ex 
amination by outside examining boards, 
and the abolition of honorary degrees. 
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Compact America 


as he used to—in the same time—and at a 
substantial saving in transportation expense, 
because his plane actually embodies something 
new in aviation —real versatility. 


ROM the days before the Civil War, when 

the Atlantic was 28 days from the Pacific—till 
now when a Great Lakes Sport Trainer could 
span the country in 32 hours—the demand for 
faster transportation has steadily made America 
more compact. 


Today, the banker from New York and the 
business man from Texas can meet in Chicago 
in a few hours. Florida is a short trip for the 
man from Boston. California and the northwest 
are quickly reached from any part of the country. 


The salesman equipped with a Great Lakes Sport 
Trainer can cover many times as much territory 


It is a Cirrus-powered two-place sport training 
ship with a pursuit-plane complex — beautifully 
engineered — fast — light —and highly maneuver- 
able— yet perfectly steady in almost any weather 
—dependable—extremely rugged—uses only 
six gallons of gas an hour and covers a hundred 
miles in the process. 


A new and interesting booklet giving complete 
details and illustrations in color is ready for 
mailing. Send for your copy. 


AIRCRAFT 
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RAIL DISTR 
yw the new Santa Fe trunk route northwest to Las 
Animas, Colorado, is completed, Amarillo will be one 
of the five distribution centers in the 1,000-mile circle mapped 
above with rail facilities in at least ten important directions. 
The city’s wholesale trade area is shaded in red; with the 
present 2904 miles of railroads noted by black lines, and the 
681 additional miles, formally applied for, in red. This new 
main trackage, combined with the 689 miles built in the past 
three years, will increase the 1926 total by 1,370 miles. .59%! 
This year 45,000,000 bushels of wheat were produced by 






For confidential information pertinent to your particular problems secured for you by 
traffic, commercial and technical experts, address: Manager, Development Bureau... 


AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


AMARILLO «. TEXAS 










Amarillo’s territory as compared with 22,000,000 in 1928 and 
11,000,000 in 1927. The city has grown from 15,594 in 1920 
to nearly 50,000 today, and the wholesale trade area has 
matched this development. 

It is facts such as these which have caused Chevrolet, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors Acceptance, the major farm im- 
plement manufacturers, and numerous other organizations to 
place branch houses here in the past few years. Amarillo is a 
new and changing situation on your sales and service map; 
and it warrants your special analysis at this time. 
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OWA TWO YEARS AGO found one 
of its citizens guilty of ille- 
gally possessing intoxicating liquor. The 
citizen, pointing out that the police offi- 
cers who searched his home for evidence 
stated that they had a search warrant, 
when as a matter of fact no search war- 
rant had ever been issued or served, ap- 
pealed first to the Iowa Supreme Court, 
which affirmed the decision of the district 
court, and then to the United States 
Supreme Court, on the ground that the 
searching of his premises without war- 
rant was in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution. When 
the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently denied the citizen’s petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, several newspapers interpreted 
this refusal to review the case as mean- 
ing that the United States Supreme 
Court approved the course of officers in 
searching a private home without the 
authority of a search warrant. But a 
more careful reading of the court’s order 
reveals that the Supreme Court ren- 
dered no opinion but merely declined to 
grant the petition for review; it cannot, 
therefore, be considered as having passed 
on the constitutional issues raised in the 
Towa case. 


RIZONA, UPON LEARNING from 
Secretary Wilbur that it had 
been awarded 18 per cent. of the hydro- 
electric power to be generated at Boulder 
Dam, immediately broke off all negotia- 
tions for a compact between California, 
Nevada, and Arizona for a division of 
water and power under the terms of the 
Boulder Canyon Dam Act. It prepared to 
attack in the courts the constitutionality 
of the Boulder Dam act and to challenge 
the right of Congress to allocate the 
water of the Colorado River. Interior 
Department officials predicted that Ari- 
zona would seek an injunction to hold 
up work on the dam, and that construc- 
tion would be halted until all legal diffi- 
culties were settled. 


EW Mexico boasts that the 

Carlsbad Cavern, now con- 
tained in a 719-acre National Monument, 
is the largest and most spectacular under- 
ground wonder in America. Twenty-one 
miles of underground passages have al- 
ready been surveyed, but many passages 
remain still to be explored. Visitors, 
always conducted by guides, are now per- 
mitted on seven miles of underground 
trails, and work is now progressing on 
additional trails. A trip through the cave 
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From Iowa’s Search Warrants to 


New England’s Labor 


requires about six hours, including a 
thirty-minute stop for lunch. The visitor 
enters the cavern by a natural opening, 
and then proceeds over well-built stair- 
ways and easy trails; the electric lighting 
is being improved each year. The popu- 
larity of the cave is indicated by the fact 
that last year 46,335 persons visited it. 


IRGINIA HAS OFTEN known bit- 

ter oyster wars. But this year 
it is faced with one more bitter than 
usual between the York River oyster 
“tongers,” or boatmen who derive a live- 
lihood by tonging oysters from public 
beds, and oyster planters, who lease and 
plant oyster grounds outside the public 
beds. For a resurvey of the York River 
oyster area resulted in discovery that the 
planters were in possession of a great 
deal of the public beds; the tongers im- 
mediately tried to take. possession, be- 
coming so violent that once Governor 
Byrd had to send a company of the Na- 
tional Guard to the defense of the plant- 
ers. The latter are given, by law, two 
years in which to remove the oysters 
planted by mistake on public beds. This 
statute has frequently been upheld by the 
courts, and therefore the tongers, because 
of the diminishing supply of oysters on 
the natural oyster-bearing rocks, will 
urge on the next General Assembly the 
need for conservation in this formerly 
flourishing industry. 


| cma FRUIT and _ vegetable 
areas not troubled by the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly are thirty-four times 
greater than the total of infested areas. 
Produce from the non-infested region, it 
is argued, should therefore be allowed to 
move in interstate commerce with no re- 
striction except rigid examination. Florida 
appropriated $500,000 to eradicate this 
pest, and the federal government added 
$4,000,000. A special committee recently 
reported to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that complete eradication of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly was possible, but that 
before the end of June, 1930, infestations 
are almost certain to be found again in 
the original zones that have been cleaned 
out. The Government should have suf- 
ficient funds immediately available to 
stamp out incipient outbreaks. Failure to 
provide for possible future outbreaks 
might easily destroy the value of recent 
efforts at extermination. 

















pF saesarert HAS 14,149 miles of 
surfaced highways, as con- 
trasted with 109 miles of gravel highway 
twenty-five years ago. This is mainly a 
rural state, and so the policy of develop- 
ing the rural highways through the local 
authorities was adopted; in fact, there 
was no state highway department until 
1916. The present highway department 
does not have authority to construct 
through state roads, but it may provide 
short links of connecting highway. By 
perfecting its farm-to-market roads, Mis- 
sissippi can boast of a system of rural 
gravel highways hardly surpassed by any 
state in the Union, taking proportionate 
population and area into consideration. 
But it also possesses a poor hard-surfaced 
state road system, and therefore is now 
about to reverse its road-construction 
policy and put more emphasis on de- 
velopment of connected trunk highways. 


| eee HAS SET aside 125,118 
acres for the protection of 
game and other wild life. This land con- 
sists of three types: areas .owned and 
controlled by the state, areas privately 
owned but under special state protection, 
and areas set aside as sanctuaries by the 
legislature or by the conservation com- 
mission. In seven of. the refuges, com- 
prising nearly one-half of the total acre- 
age, all game is protected, although in the 
open season hunting is allowed in the 
state-owned lands adjoining them. The 
conservation commission now demands a 
permit for the importation into the state 
of game birds, and game and fur-bearing 
animals. In recent years rabbits, coyotes, 
pheasants, quail, partridge, muskrats, 
elk, and reindeer have been imported 
without any formalities; but the need 
for some sort of control has become in- 
creasingly evident. The state health au- 
thorities are anxious to keep out tulare- 
mia, a disease found chiefly in rabbits, 
but which can be contracted by human 
beings and by certain game birds and fur- 
bearing animals. The European field 
hare has proved very destructive to fruit 
trees and gardens in the Northeast, and 
therefore the conservation department 
has decided against the importation of 
this big rabbit, at least for the present. 
In applying this new law—which is to 
be enforced by the confiscation of 
birds or animals imported without per- 
mit and by fining the importers—the 
department plans not to interfere with 
reasonable importations, but only to pre- 
vent introduction of pests and wild-ani- 
mal diseases. 
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agers CAROLINA established sey. 
eral years ago a laboratory t) 
y examine vegetables, fruit, and milk pro. 
- . duced in the state for their mineral ek. 
5 Blanking ments. It was soon discovered that th 
j Forming food products of South Carolina, wha 
Drawing compared to those of other states, co 
tained enormous quantities of iodine, a 
well as a large amount of iron, mang. 
nese, and copper. These discoveries ar 
of immense importance, for it is esti. 
mated that 30,000,000 people in this cou. 
try are suffering from an iodine deficiency, 
and have resulted in making an important 
industry of the growing and canning. of 
the state’s fruits and vegetables. 








Perforating 


LABAMA IS PROUD of its indus. 

trial development. Mobile 

for example, has since 1900 seen an in 
crease in population from 34,469 to 
69,600 and in bank resources from 
$6,138,530 to $45,197,593. . Thanks to 
the construction of a system of docks, 
the port’s tonnage -has grown from 
1,411,164 to 4,405,872 in eight years. 
Yet this is mainly an agricultural state, 


for four-fifths of its population is on 

= farms or in villages of less than 2500 in- 

ave (eo) «A wit habitants. But although farming has not 
been a prosperous occupation in the past 

few years there is hope in the two facts 


that industry is taking the surplus work- 
ers from farms and is also providing.a 
ready market for farm products. Gov- 
ernor Graves recently presided at a con- 


ference of the Board of Agriculture and 
the Industrial Development Board of 


= © 
Medium and Heavy Stampings the state, and a scheme was mapped 
out for codperation of factory and farm, 
. ° . whereby Alabama industrial communi- § Aerial tte 
Truscon is an outstanding factor in the ties will whenever possible purchase qt 


can put a 


Pressed Steel Industry by reason of modern Alabama-grown commodities. Alabama § Gtions ei 
farmers will plant more diversified crops § of * s™@ 


close-up. 


production methods which entitle its cus- and will endeavor to improve transporta- leisurely | 


° ° one,’ ion of 

‘ tion and marketing facilities. aos 

tomers to all benefits of economy, quality, 6 womprehe 
ge ENGLAND WATCHED with in- 


accuracy and speed. The tremendous facili- . 
x ss terest the proceedings of its Feat 
ties for the production of pressed steel parts first labor congress, which, with the en- J All-meral 


E : Reaut 
dorsement of six state Federations of La- ~— 


can be used to supplement your own plant. bor, held a three-day session in Worces- of ma 





safety. 
We want to co-operate with you to the ter, Massachusetts. More than 400 it-comne 
P y delegates from a large number of inter- taling 
extent of developing or creating pressed national and local unions, central bodies — 
steel P roducts that become integral parts evolve a program~-of codperation between he 
of your finished product. Our desi = 
y P designers Prominent New England _ industrialists, oe 
representatives of the federal government - 
Durabil 
power, building trades, amusements, and pe 
6100 Truscon Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio i | continuing the meetings of the congress, El 
Individual Company ences between employers and employees mothe 
Address. : | in the various New England crafts, in 


Whitne 
and state federations, came together to 9 Speed ra 
management and labor in New England. & gigh wi 

are experienced, competent and ready to educators, economists, merchants, and bility, 

serve. Your inquiries are requested. made addresses on transportation, textiles, runnin 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY— Pressed Steel Division i metal trades. Machinery was set up for nen 

Please send me information about use of Pressed Steel for. : | and for establishing joint trade confer- multip 
order to advance industrial rehabilitation. 
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© WHEN THE 
FIEFS ALOFT! 


5 ine broader and more diversified the field, the more lofty should 
be the point of supervision! . .. Telephones, stock-tickers, fast. 
automobiles and railroads, telautographs, and radios are utilized 
to the utmost to maintain supervision and control. But nothing gives 
the high executive so comprehensive and clean-cut a picture of field 
operations as an airplane. 

The character of a city may be judged accurately from the air by 
a comprehensive view of its industries, its traffic, its communica- 
tions, its buildings and suburbs. Entire railroad systems may be 
inspected in a day from the windows of the conference chamber it- 
self. Extensive dams and other industrial works, taking on pro- 
portions of toys, may be studied as critically as perfect scale 
models. ... 

That is chiefly why such great industrial organizations as Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Texas Company, and Reid Murdoch Company are 
using Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes as flying executive offices. 

Railroad executives, tax assessors, oil men, lumber operators, 
prospectors and surveyors...all have special use for Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal planes. Durability, speed, safety and spaciousness 
for desks, instruments and living accommodations make the Ford 
plane an ideal flying headquarters. .. . 

The air-minded American public has already accepted the Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal plane as representing the highest standard of 
commercial air transport. The highly efficient design is the result 
of continuous study and experiment. ... Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
planes are in regular service all over the United States. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 















































Aerial view of Concrete, on Baker 
River, Washington. ... In a Ford 
triemotored, all-metal plane, you 
can put a vast field of varied oper- 
ations either into the perspective 
of a small relief map or a large 
close-up. The earth may be studied 
leisurely and safely from an eleva- 
tion of 15,000 feet, or with swift 
comprehensiveness at 150 feet. «oe 


Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi 
alloys)——for strength, uniformity 
of material, durability, economy 
of maintenance, and structural 
safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, to- 
taling from 900 to 1275 horses 
power)—reserve power for 
safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m.p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 5600 Ibs. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
Stream-lined, cantilever wing)— 
for strength, speed, inherent sta- 
bility, visibility, clean design. ... 

17 capacity (including pilot’s dual- 
control cabin) — Buffet, toilet, 
running-water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—Uniform all-metal con- 
struction is insurance against 
deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 

Itipl it li production 
methods, 























Interior view of one of our customer’s planes . . . as clean and stable as a yacht 
.. . twice as fast as an express train .. . and, when tri-motored, equally as safe. 
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a es Trusts and the Market 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC dur- 

ing the past year or so has 
been hypnotized by the so-called invest- 
ment trusts. Millions of dollars have 
been poured into their coffers by thou- 
sands of people who believed, apparently, 
that these institutions were a sort of El 
Dorado, by means of which one could 
quickly obtain wealth. In many circles it 
was stated that we could never again 
have a crash of any importance in se- 
curity prices because the investment 
trusts would prevent it. It must be re- 
called, however, that responsible invest- 
ment trusts themselves never made such 
a statement. 

Then the parlous days of late October 
came, and the country experienced the 
greatest security debacle it has ever 
known—at least in the number of people 
involved. Investment trust securities 
plunged downward with the others, and 
as far as most persons could ob- 
serve, the investment trusts did 
nothing to check the downward 
swing. Have we been deceived in 
regard to the possibilities of 
these companies? Are they just 
another means for taking money 
away from a gullible public? Or 
are their functions and possibili- 
ties misunderstood, and do they 
really possess at least some of the 
virtues ascribed to them? 

A careful analysis of the situa- 
tion appears to show that with a 
very few exceptions indeed, 
those organizations classed as in- 
vestment trusts have not been in 
any way tainted with fraud. A 
number—no exact figures can be 
given at present—probably have 
suffered from poor management. 

Many, however, have been ably 

handled and have passed through 

this panic period much as those who 

were really informed in regard to 

the nature and functions of real 
112 


By PAUL M. ATKINS 


Economist of Ames, Emerich & Co. 


investment trusts expected they would. 

It is evident, however, that many mis- 
conceptions have arisen in the minds of 
the public at large in regard to investment 
trusts. In the first place, various kinds of 
financial institutions have been popularly 
called investment trusts which differ radi- 
cally and fundamentally from the original 
British type of investment trust, which has 
given its name to the entire group. Because 
these other classes of financial institu- 
tions which are called investment trusts 
differ so greatly from the real type—now 
usually called the general management in- 
vestment trust—their influence during 
the panic period was quite different from 
that of the latter type. In the second 
place, the public has apparently devel- 
oped certain ideas in regard to invest- 
ment trusts of the general management 
type which are not correct, and here we 
have another cause for their feeling of 


By Kirby, in the New York World ; 


SOLD OUT 


surprise and disappointment over their 
course of action during recent weeks. 

It is well to recall, in estimating th 
effect of these companies on the market, 
the differences among the several type 
of institutions which pass by the name of 
investment trust. Briefly, the group may 
be subdivided into six sub-groups, 3 
follows: 

1. General investment 

trusts 
. Fixed investment trusts 
. Semi-fixed investment trusts 
. Trading companies 
. Finance companies 
. Holding companies 


management 


The general management investment 
trust is the lineal descendent of the Brit- 
ish type which has enjoyed such a long 
and on the whole successful history in 
that country. The essential characteris- 
tics of this type of investment 
trust are: a portfolio of securities, 
diversified as to type—geographi- 
cal location, nature of industry or 
type of government, etc.; a con 
tinuous management of that port 
folio by competent financiers; and 
the possession of limited blocks of 
securities only, making their put- 
chase and sale possible, under all 
except extremely abnormal condi- 
tions, without appreciable effect 
on their market price. They may 
hold stock, bonds, call loans, 
bankers’ acceptances, etc., and in- 
vest their funds in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in the United 
States. 

The principle upon which the 
well-managed investment _ trusts 
of this type are operated is to 
buy securities which are relatively 
low in price, and if they need 
funds to buy them, to sell securi- 
ties already in their portfolios 
which are relatively high in price. 
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Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least troublesome 
income-producers you can possibly leave to your dependents. 
Their income will supplement your own personal earnings while 
you live. When you go, their income-producing qualities will 


continue unimpaired. 

Let us help you build an investment program which will ex- 
pand as your business and income expand. At National City 
offices in over fifty American cities and in important foreign 
centers you will find experienced bond men ready to analyze your 
personal investment needs and make suitable recommendations. 
They have contact with investment conditions throughout the 
world, and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 years of 


financial experience. 


“They should inherit a 
dependable income” 


Our current list contains a 
wide choice of investigated 
issues. It will be sent 
on request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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It is their policy never to buy on margin 
or by means of bank loans, or to sell 
short. In other words, they are strictly 
investment, not speculative institutions. 
Investment trusts of this type which 
have been capably managed foresaw that 
a severe break in the stock market was 
likely to come. They gradually liqui- 
dated a considerable portion of their 
holdings of American stocks in order to 
buy high grade bonds which were selling 
on an attractive yield basis, or certain 
foreign stocks whose prices were rela- 
tively low and whose return computed on 
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current dividends made them highly de- 
sirable. Other funds they invested in 
call loans, whose high rates made them 
attractive and whose possession served to 
place the investment trust in a highly 
liquid position. Investment trusts oper- 
ated in this fashion tended to keep the 
prices of stocks down at the time when 
they were rising, and stood ready with 
large cash reserves to buy when stocks 
began to reach bottom prices. 

Their tendency, therefore, was to sta- 
bilize the market. But they were far too 
few in number and in resources, for the 
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HECTIC DAYS AND NIGHTS FOR WALL STREET BROKERS’ CLERKS 
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sale of stocks was so much under a panic 
psychology that their influence was hardly 
felt at all. 


¢ SHARP CONTRAST to the general 
management investment trusts 
are the fixed investment trusts. Briefly, 
these may be described as devices for giv- 
ing the small investor an opportunity to 
obtain greater diversification for his 
funds than he could obtain by investing 
them in individual issues himself. Blocks 
of a group of stocks are purchased and 
certificates of beneficial interest of one 
kind or another are issued against them. 
Dividends from the stocks held, after 
paying a small trustee’s fee, are paid 
over by the trustee to the certificate 
holders at regular intervals. But once 
the trust is set up, no changes can be 
made in it. 

Obviously, therefore, they could have 
no influence, after their establishment, on 
raising the prices of stocks, and abso- 
lutely no means of checking their fall. 
They are speculative or conservative, 
from the standpoint of the investor, as 
are the average of the stocks composing 
their portfolios. 

Since their holdings are subject to no 
modification, there is no way of protect- 
ing them from loss due to a weakening 
credit position (as distinct from a de- 
clining market trend) of the securities 
in their portfolios. To meet this diff- 
culty, semi-fixed investment trusts were 
developed, which provided for minor 
modifications in the portfolio at the dis- 
cretion of the trustee. Such changes are 
usually limited to replacing securities in 
regard to whose credit strength doubt has 
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California 


.. land of abundance 


SS 





tive area could comfortably accommodate 
one-third of our national population. This 
State, stretching over a thousand miles on the 
Pacific shores, abounds in outstanding develop- 
ments. Among the foremost of these, California 
leads the country in quantity and value of horti- 
cultural products; diversity of soil products; 
output of petroleum, gold, platinum, quick- 
silver and borax; petroleum refining; hydro-electric power development; fruit and vege- 
table canning; motion pictures; auto ownership per capita; and paved highway mileage. 

California manufactures total nearly three billion dollars annually in value, and the 
present rate of increase is exceeding a hundred millions a year. 

The Port of San Francisco,with the highest per capita wealth of America’s big cities, is 
at once the focal point of this prosperity and the center from which it radiates. Industrial, 
commercial and financial affairs of the whole Western Empire converge at this metropolis. 


[ IS safely estimated that California’s produc- 
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Financial and commercial activities of the Port CROCKER First NATIONAL BANK 
of San Francisco are typified by the banking of SAN FRANCISCO and 

services available to individuals and corpora- CROCKER aes Trust COMPANY 
tions thru the combined Crocker institutions. + Serving the Empire of the West. - 
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e Basic Business 
A Practice ls 


Sound Investment Policy 
GPECIALIZATION and departmental control are 


the foundation of every successful business organ- 
ization. These basic principles are equally sound when 
they are applied to the planning and supervision of 
your investment account. 


Through the selection of a reliable investment institu- 
tion, you obtain personalized investment counsel, com- 
petent security analysis and able portfolio supervision. 
These services operate to your advantage and give you 
that same freedom from investment detail achieved in 
your business through departmental control. 


The Greenebaum organization has been built with 
a particular view toward furnishing just such service 
to investors. You are invited to avail yourself of the 
services of the specialists in this organization. They 
will be glad to analyze your holdings and help you 
chart your investment course. 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
Founded 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 
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arisen, by others of some other company 
in the same industry, or of some con, 
pany whose securities are already repr. 
sented in the portfolio. Obviously, th 
effect of this type of investment trust 
the stock market must have been sub. 
stantially the same as that of the fixe 
investment trust. 


HE TRADING COMPANY has fre. 

quently been confused with th 
general management investment trus, 
although the basic principles upon whid 
these two types of financial institutions 
cperate are the direct antithesis of each 
other. It is the trading company which 
has caused investment trusts in some 
circles to be called blind pools. The 
trading company, as its name indicates, 
is a concern organized for trading or spec- 
ulating in securities. It relies on market 
transactions for its profits. It has no ob 
jection to buying on margin or selling 
short if it appears to its management to 
be desirable. It makes no pretense, when 
its management is honest with the public, 
of being an investment institution. 

The effect of the market operations of 
a trading company are the exact reverse 
of those of a well-administered general 
management company. The _ trading 
company will help push up prices in a 
bull market whether those prices are jus- 
tified by earnings or prospective earnings 
or not. It may seli short and hence force 
prices down in a bear market. There is 
nothing surprising to such a course of 
action, for it is in accord with the recog- 
nized principles of speculation. 

No one knows, probably, just how 
many trading companies there are in this 
country, for in addition to those which 
openly announce their object, there are 
others which pass by the name of in- 
vestment trusts and which sometimes 
operate as general management invest- 
ment trusts which do a little—or much— 
trading on the side. Whether few or 
many, the influence of the trading com- 
panies has unquestionably been to ac- 
centuate the swings of the stock market, 
both up and down. In other words, their 
influence has been exactly the opposite of 
what many people expected of investment 
trusts and hence they have eserved to 
counteract, to some extent, the effect of 
the operations of well-managed general 
management investment trusts. Their 
financial position at the: close of the 
stock market panic depends on the skill 
with which they have been operated by 
their managers and at what prices they 
effected their purchases and sales. 

Finance companies have been created 
with considerable frequency, particu- 
larly in recent months. Like the trading 
companies, they have also been called in- 
vestment trusts, although they differ in 
many essential respects from the general 
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“J advised him strongly against the purchase” 


C. P. Nelson, President of the 
First National Bank, Danville, 
Ill, tells a story of two farmers, 
one of whom speculated, while 
the other invested ... 


“A LL the speculating isn’t done in 

the stock market,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “This community, several 
years ago, experienced something 
like the present fever of stock market 
speculation—but it was a boom in 
farm lands. 


“There was a farmer,a Mr.R...., 
who wanted to buy a piece of farm 
land near his own place. He came to 
me for advice. 


“A banker looks at the price of 
an investment in terms of its yield. 
Land is noexception. I knew the price 
was much too high, so I advised 
him strongly against the purchase. 


““But land’s going up all the time,’ 
the farmer told me. ‘Look at what 
land is worth around here compared 
with before the war.’ I still told him 
the price was too high. 


“But somehow he raised the 


money, and bought the land. 


“Today that land is perhaps a 
good buy—because today that land is 
priced below the pre-war value. But 
that doesn’t help Mr. RR... .. The de- 
flation deprived him of the new land 
he bought, and of his farm as well. 


“So today, when somebody talks 
about a stock that’s ‘going up all the 
time,’ I remember the bitter lesson 
Mr.R and thousands of others 
like him learned. 
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“He invests 
earnings in 


his modest 
good sound 


securities” 


C. P. Netson, President of the First National Bank, Danville, Ill., is prominent in 
the civic and business affairs of this thriving community. Mr. Nelson has the dis- 
tinguished record of forty-five years’ continuous service in the First National Bank. 


“Unlike Mr. R , a neighbor of 
his, also a farmer, clung to the Liberty 
Bonds he bought, and invests his 
modest earnings from his farm in 
sound, conservative securities. 


“He now has a secure reserve 
against misfortune, and no period of 
deflation can deprive him of land and 


home.” 
* * %* 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of communi- 
ties are giving depositors in their Fs 
banks the benefit of their well- 
rounded knowledge of safe securi- 
ties. Like Mr. Nelson, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they 
advise on investments, That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 
Good yield, of course, they 


| Mons?” j 4 


regard as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly judged, 
Indeed, the average investor can do nothing 
wiser than go to his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, bankers have 
chosen from Straus offerings for recommenda- 
tion to their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 


Among Straus offerings are bonds of wide- 
ly diversified types, real estate mortgage, 
railway, municipal, public utility, and foreign 


bonds. 
Send for this booklet — 


3, Asa help to all who are interested 

in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, ““How 
to Invest Money”. Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet L-1006. 


a 


o:::«= §, W. Sima a Ce. once 


Straus Bumpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet L-1006,“How to Invest Money”.I am considering investing $ 


Name__ 


Address__ 


ee ae 
© 1929, by S.W. Seraus & Co. 
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One of America’s 


Chief Distributing Points 


.DALLAS. 


The year 1929 will see practically one billion dollars in merchan- 
dise of every description distributed from Dallas ... one of the 
fifteen largest jobbing centers of the United States. 









' Here, now, is the foremost inland cotton market of the world, a 
steadily expanding community of industry, a major American city, 
one of the many compelling reminders of the South’s fast growing 
importance, commercially and financially. 


The remarkable progress of Southern cities, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of Southern industry, are considerations influencing the 
present-day choice of thousands of shrewd investors. Among 
Southern municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues are to be 
found some of the most desirable of sound American securities. 


As Southern investment bankers, long familiar with local conditions 
and closely in touch with major developments, we offer our services 
to discriminating investors. Our current suggestions of Southern 
investment securities will be mailed to any address. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


‘CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST.LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 
KNOXVILLE TAMPA . MEMPHIS HOUSTON . DALLAS 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 








Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 








| been the case. 
_ course, resembles the finance compal 
| in so far as its major object is to finan 
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management investment trusts. 
major function of the finance compa 
is to finance and manage companies whi 
need such assistance but which canp 
get it economically from some oth 
source. It may be because the compa 
has not established its credit publicly, 
a new company which is still in the p 
motional stage, or a company which } 
fallen into a parlous state and is bej 
rehabilitated. In any event, the finan 
company must invest its own funds 
its satellite company with the expec 
tion of letting them stay there until ith 
established the public credit of the cof 
pany it is assisting. This may td 
months, but is likely to take years. 


HE PORTFOLIO of the finan 
company is usually in a sen 
frozen, if not a frozen, condition. In sy 
a stock panic as we have recently expe 
enced, therefore, the finance company 
in no position to liquidate its holdings. 
cannot dispose of the securities in 
portfolio even if it wants to, under ma 
circumstances, except at a heavy loss. 
Moreover, if it does so, it loses cont 
of those companies on which it depen 
for its income and profits. Of course, 
a finance company has cash, call moné 
or other highly liquid assets in its poj 
folio, it can act at any time in respect 
these resources exactly as would a ge 
eral management investment trust, or 
a trading company. The course of acti 


| which it will pursue depends, of cour 


on the point of view of its managers. 

so far as they have operated: as finan 
companies, this type of investment tr 
has had little influence on the sto 


| market during the past few weeks. 


The last type of investment trust list 
in an earlier paragraph is the holdi 


| company. It may seem strange to so 


that a type of business organization 
long established and so generally knov 
as the holding company should be co 
fused with a financial institution like t 
general management investment tru 
and yet such appears to have frequen 
The holding company, 


and manage its subsidiaries. It exped 
to retain its control indefinitely, howev4 
whereas the finance company usually i 
tends to retain its satellites only until 
can dispose of their securities to its o¥ 
advantage. 

The holding company almost alwa 
limits its holding to subsidiaries whi 
are all engaged in the same industry 
closely related industries, whereas t 
finance company is likely to include 
wide range of industries within its fi¢ 
of interests. Like the finance compa 


' the holding company cannot give up t 
_ securities in its portfolio without losi 
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FLYING 














means 


DIGGING 


Flying begins and ends on the ground. 
The age of flight has brought with it the 
great job of remolding surface earth. 
Airports and more airports, landing 
fields every few miles between airports, 
must be built before America can be- 
come a fully winged nation. 

Aviation has brought to Standard 
Dredging Company an opportunity 
which will hardly be less than the tasks 
which have been imposed upon it by the 


~ demand for the construction or dredg- 


ing of harbors, channels and canals, 
flood control work, filling in of tidal and 
lowlands for reclamation projects, and 
building of causeways. 

Equipped for excavation and the 


remolding of any kind of terrain and 
known throughout the world for the inge- 





nuity and experience of its engineers and 
the efficiency of its working forces, 
Standard Dredging Company is receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries for the construc- 
tion of airports in American Cities near 
waterways. Excavation work has already 
been started for airports at New Orleans, 
La., and Secaucus, New Jersey. 


The jobs of this company include 
dredging on the Mississippi, and its trib- 
utaries, the Great Lakes, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts of the United States, 
South America and elsewhere, under 
contracts with the United States and 
other governments, municipalities, and 
private corporations. 


The Company’s business during 1929 
is expected to be the largest in its history. 


For those who wish a sound investment with good future possibil- 
ities we recommend the Company’s Convertible Preference Stock 
and Common Stock, both listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Clive St. 


30 Federal St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St, 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


405 Montgomery St. 
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a 
control of the companies on which it & 
pends for its income and profits, tj 

| less likely than the finance company y 
have had any large amount of high 
liquid assets in its portfolio, and heny 
there is even less probability of holding 
companies in general having carried q 
any market operations of  significane 

i during the stock market panic of the py 

Selecting Investments few weeks 

It may be seen from the precediy 
paragraphs that a large proporation ¢ 


. ; the financial institutions which are co 
\f p as come, through : . 
With the steady growth of industry, there has come, throug mele ak wees Wee al 


public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous saeihetaind Maials dish ta tee ewe 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- ing of that term as it was used in Gres 


ful selection. Britain and was first used in this com 
try. Of the six different groups whid 
In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- have been so briefly discussed in thi 
perienced financial institutions. article, four, because of the nature ¢ 





their major operations, could have hy 
We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of little or no effect on the stock marts 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- during recent weeks. Eliminating, ther. 
tion of issue of sound investment trust companies whose fore, the fixed and semi-fixed investmer 


trusts and the finance and holding con 
panies, there remain only the gener 
management investment trusts and trai 
ing companies whose operations cou 
possibly have affected the stock marke 
to an appreciable extent. The tradinfi 
companies, morever, are not investment 
but speculative institutions. Their ma 
ket operations, therefore, in the mai 
tended to upset the equilibrium of tk 
market rather than to stabilize it. 


OTIS & CO. HIS LEAVES only the _ geneti 


f paenlllecrcie investment trust 
of the whole group whose activities 
CLEVELAND tended to equalize prices, and the tot 
resources of all of the well managed in- 
vestment trusts were not sufficient t0 
| make any apparent impression on the 
panic which has just been experienced 
although, as a matter of fact, they did ail 
substantially in checking falling  stoc 
MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati Stock prices by their heavy purchases of stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York on those fatal October days. 

Curb Exchange Although the securities of even th 
best-managed investment trusts were sub: 
ject to violent price fluctuations, like al 
other stocks in the period just past, tht 
illustration given in this article show 
what they can do to safeguard the inter 
ee ests of the investor in their securities 
l[nvestm ent Securities under the most difficult of market condi: 

. tions. Undoubtedly some of the so-called 
investment trusts will fall by the waysice, 


chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 
investor. 









Established 1899 











New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
| Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 
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and even some of the general manage: 


George H. Burr & Co. ment investment trusts whose manage: 


: ment has not been far sighted and astute 






57 William Street, New York will pass. There are many reasons 1) 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City believe, however, that the capably at: 
ministered general management invest: 





Affiliated with ment trust will come out of this orded 


GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. | unscathed and that it will prove itself 4 
the soundest and safest investment in 






San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 











stitution yet devised to meet the needs 


LL witiiiomeunil the general investor. 
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Prorits for You 
in the Steady Advance 
of the Dairy Industry 


OP RANK among American indus- 

tries, with a four billion dollar 

annual production, is the position 
to which a steady advance has carried 
the dairy industry. Those who invest in 
its path should profit substantially. 

Two good, solid reasons for this in- 
dustry’s mounting earnings are: 

(1) Steadily increasing consumption 
per person of milk, ice cream, butter 
and other dairy foods, plus increasing 
population. 

(2) Big savings resulting from con- 
solidation of successful dairy products 
companies: eliminating duplication of 
plants, equipment, distributing routes; 
bringing the economies of mass produc- 
tion and purchasing; providing modern 
merchandising and advertising ;enabling 
employment of specialists; assuring uni- 
form high quality. 

» ® » 

This institution offers the securities 

of two successful companies—Foremost 


Dairy Products, Incorporated (headed by 
J. C. Penney, nationally known chain 
store operator) and the Southwest Dairy 
Products Company. 

The coupon will bring an analysis de- 
tailing the impressive record of earn- 
ings, assets, markets, capital structure, 
etc., of each of these companies. Plain, 
brief facts reveal precisely how and why 
each offers interesting profit possibili- 
ties, in addition to substantial yield, 
and a high degree of safety. 





NEWS about the DAIRY INDUSTRY 
of Importance to Investors 


(1) The dairy industry represents a capital invest- 
ment estimated at 30 billion dollars, an assurance of 
its stability as a field for investment. 

(2) The average increase, in consumption per per- 
son, of the major dairy products for 1927 over 1921 
was more than 25%. 


(3) An increase of only one million in the popula- 
tion of the United States, it isestimated, should necessi- 
tate an additional billion pounds of milk annually. 

(4) The leading source of farm income is milk, aver- 
aging for 5 years, 1924-1928, 15.6% of the total farm 
income, as compared with a similar average of only 
7.2%, for example, from wheat. 











GEORGE M. FORM 3N & ComPANY 


Investment Securit. 2s Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Des Moines 


Indianapolis Peoria 
Minneapolis 


Springfield, Ill. 





Lexington, Ky. 


120 Broadway, New York 
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earnings and assets. 


1927 
_or vers—600,000 in 1,000 


communities 
valued at $340,000,000 
$39,000,000 a year 


Cus 


As * 


Earr igs, 


\) 


GAS EELECTRICG 
XN 


4 


61 Broadway 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Doubled! 


Customers, Earnings, Assets 


Growth and additions of properties during the last two 
years have doubled the customers and more than doubled the 


During this period also the number of investors increased 
from 50,000 to over 150,500. 


Write for our 16-page booklet “R” on the 
Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 





1929 
1,200,000 in 


2,200 communities 


Customers —over 


Assets valued at over 
$800,000,000 


Earnings, $100,000,000 a year 





New York City 

















In answering an advertisement say you 
saw it in Review oF Reviews. 








hk 
The Story of an Industry 


| 


| 


That Never Shuts Down | 


€ 
Sent Upon Request 
e 


AMERICAN WATERWORKS 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 








Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious 
men and women who are earn- 
ing extra income by selling 
subscriptions for the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division, 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Please send supplies. 
N 
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| Finance 


| The Turbulent 
Stock Market 


STORM IS no_ respecter of 

strength, which temporarily 
must bend to its fury. The debacle iy 
the securities market a few weeks ago 
treated substantial securities and_ the 
weak and inflated stocks alike, and made 
mild Roger Babson’s forecast early in 
September of a drop of 60 to 80 points 
in stock prices. But it served to pro. 
duce many bargain stock values and a 
stimulated bond market for the future. 

In commenting on the recent market 
breaks, Louis Guenther of the Financial 
World dismissed a number of the va- 
rious diagnoses commonly heard and en- 
phasized the higher level of general busi- 
ness this year over the level of a year 
ago. To quote Mr. Guenther: 

“What is apparent to the close observer 
as the situation most responsible for the 
decline is inflation within the marke — 
itself, brought about by over-exaggerated J 
estimates of the worth of earning power 
Another adverse influence is an 
s curities bringing 
about a state of market indigestion, es- | 
pecially in new investment trust offer- 
ings, which more than speculation has 
kept brokers’ loans high when _ they 
should show a sharp decline, for the 
liquidation of values has been suff- 
ciently drastic. 

“It is within the market itself, and 
not in outside influences, that the main 
trouble has been. It was a situation ac- 
centuated by an unrestrained inane belief 
that profits are to be made from the 
stock market out of proportion to 
normal growth. It cannot be done there 
any more than anywhere else in the zone 
of human endeavor. If out of this lesson 
the market again drives home _ the 
fundamental law that values must seek 
their proper level then much good will 
come. People will become more con- 
servative and will turn to income-pro- 
ducing securities, and as the drastic 
liquidation is likely to be followed by 
cheaper money, bonds will again come 
into greater favor. As for the con- 
servative investor who purchases his se- 
curities for income and sound equity ap- 
preciation, he will regard the decline as 
bringing about an opportunity to add to 
his portfolio the bargains uncovered by 
the general decline.” 

As Roger Babson has pointed out, 
stock market prices in Wall Street are 
determined by the same simple law that 
determined land prices in Florida. “When 
there are more buyers than sellers prices 
go up, and when there are more sellers 
than buyers prices go down. The greater 
the percentage of buyers the more 











rapidly the prices go up, and the greater 
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ENERATIONS of experience 
have shown that business 
conditions and security values do 
not ordinarily fluctuate at the 
same time or in the same direc- 
tion in the various countries of 
the world. While some are pros- 
pering others lag behind. While 
some have more capital than 
they can profitably use, others 
need capital se badly that they 
are willing te pay liberally for it, 


even on good security. 


The American Founders group 
of investment companies take ad- 
vantage of these international 
variations. At the time of the 
recent break in domestic security 
prices they had only a small 
proportion of their funds in 
American common stocks, but 
large amounts in cash, and were 
also able to withdraw funds from 
abroad for selective investment 
at home. Always the funds of 
theseinvestment companiesare in 
carefully chosen, marketable in- 
vestments, bonds as well as stocks. 
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favorable trends of world industries 


Such international and inter- 
industrial diversification affords 
better than average results, pare 
ticularly when funds are so rein- 
vested as to take advantage of 
economic changes. 

The consolidated resources of 
the American Founders group of 
companies exceed $200,000,000 
and their securities are owned by 
more than 50,000 investors. 

Additional information may 
be obtained irom bankers and 
investment dealers, or from 
Founders General Corperation, 
50 Pine Street, New York City. 


Diversified investments 


that follow the 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELX KENT . CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 





THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


General 


INTERNATIONAL 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


SECURITIES CORPORATION 


ya 


Management Investment Compcnies 


OF AMERICA 


UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


SECURITIES CORPORATION 


LTD. 


123 


q Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries. Many Countries > 
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eANALYZE 


Your Investments Periodically 


| aie vigilance is the price of 
safety. As applied to your investments, 
no matter how large or small your list .. . 
this means a careful analysis at least every 
six months. It is one of the chief functions 
of our Investment Department to aid our 
clients in this important task, and we do 
it gladly on request. 
Representatives at any of our offices will 


assist you—in person or by mail—if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


























To EARN $5.00 a Day— 


you need sell only five subscriptions for 
The Golden Book or three subscriptions 
for The Review of Reviews. 

It’s a pleasant, easy way to add to your 
income. Send for particulars today! 





| Review of Reviews Corporation 
Agency Division 
| 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| Please send supplies—I am interested in your 
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the percentage of sellers, the mor 
rapidly the prices go down.” 

The sellers’ market struck with {yj 
force on October 24, and Col. Ayres 
“creeping bear” of previous months be. 
came a fast moving performer. With 
nearly a 13,000,000-share day on the 
New York Exchange alone, the American 
and Canadian markets on that day wit. 
nessed transactions totalling between 
28,000,000 and 30,000,000 shares. And 
with the even greater trading that fol. 
lowed, prices continued to fall, although 
more orderly in the process. Banking sup. 
port helped in some measure to stem the 
tide, as did the statements coming from 
such leaders as President Hoover, Secre. 
tary Lamont, Chas. E. Mitchell of the 
National City Bank, and others that gen- 
eral business conditions are fundamentally 
sound. But perhaps one of the most dra. 
matic helps was the statement issued on 
October 29 by John D. Rockefeller, Sr, 
that “my son and I have been buying se- 
curities steadily for the past two days.” 

Following the collapses of October 24, 
28, and 29, came the unprecedented te- 
duction of $1,096,000,000 in brokers 


-loans. Also the reduction of the New 


York Federal Reserve rediscount rate 
from 6 to 5 per cent. and the action 
of the Bank of England in reducing its 
rate from 6% to 6 per cent. Also the. 
dividend announcements of numerous in- 
dustrial corporations indicating the current 
high leveis in business. With these favor- 
able factors to stimulate confidence, varied 
opinions have been expressed as to the 
ultimate eftect of the drastic market 
breaks on general business during the next 
few months. Many authorities look 
toward good Christmas trade and mini- 
mize the unfavorable influence on the 
business situation as a whole, while an- 
ticipating within the market a slackened 
activity and a slow uptrend. 


* EFFECT of the upheaval in 
stocks is the apparently favor- 
able position of the bond market. 
Bonds, with the exception of convertibles 
which reacted to the stock movements, 
have remained steady and in many cases 
have shown advances. The Investment 
Bankers Association at its Quebec meet- 
ing expressed confidence in renewed pub- 
lic interest in bonds. And, as E. M. Zim- 
merman, economist for A. C. Allyn & 
Co. of New York and Chicago, said 
recently, “There has been a great deal of 
superficial flubdub about a new era in 
economics and finance and the public be- 
ing so stock-minded that bonds are 4 
thing of the past. The general average 
of people with money to invest, however, 
is much less stock-minded at present than 
it was at the top of the bull market. 
“Prices of fixed income-bearing se- 
curities are not governed by the caprices 
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IEnraroninc A King and 


Contirming | 


i, KHAN, mighty emperor and conqueror, was known and 


famed throughout Asia and Europe. At Tabriz in Persia he set his 
kinsman to reign, confirming his action by conferring on him the 
insignia of his royal will—a seal designed for the occasion. In the 
archives of Paris are still to be seen letters to the kings of France 
bearing the stamp of this strong seal. 


Identify Safe No royal document could gain more authority from a seal than does 
mperenents an investment that bears the guarantee and seal of the General Surety 
by this Seal a aa 
Company. Buyers of such bonds know that the interest and principal 
will be paid when due—an assurance backed by a $12,500,000 fund 
and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


It appears on In- 
vestments bearing 
General Surety 
Company’s Irrevo- 
cable, Ironclad 
Guarantee—backed 
by Capital and Sur. 
plus of $12,500,000. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 


OOO 
(AYA YaYaYaYaYaVayavayavayayayayaVaYayavavayayayayayayayayayayayayayayayayayayayaVayayavayayayayayayayayayayayayaye) 


Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 
important information, and may be had by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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2... Stability 


and Growth are out- 
standing characteristics 
of banks and insurance 
companies. 


It is the privilege of this 
House to offer a complete 
bank and insurance stock 
investment service, based 
on along continued study 
of securities in these fields. 


Gilbert Eliott & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Assn. of Bank Stock Dealers 


11 Broadway New York City 
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se at nioialeions ; P FINANCIAL 
Advertising 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 





Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or. Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 
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of the buyers and sellers. They are cop. 
trolled almost wholly by economic lays 
which are immutable and which canno} 
be invalidated by any factor of time. 
They are as valid one year as they ar 
the next. The developments in the 
money market during the last ten months, 
instead of disclosing any new laws of 
credit, basic influences, or fundamental 
factors, have demonstrated that the world 
of finance is ruled by natural laws.” 

Again, Felix M. Farrell, economist 
for the First National Bank of Detroit, 
has pointed to liquidation in the stock 
market as providing “A release of funds 
that seek other investments. Much of 
this money finds its way into bonds, 
About five years ago the majority of in- 
vestors thought largely in terms of bonds, 
Since that time this majority has been 
thinking in terms of equities, with a 
consequent neglect of the bond market. 
The present situaiion will tend to reflect 
a saner balance between interest-bearing 
obligations and equities.” 

Still another group interested in invest- 
ment trends following the stock market 
excitement are those in the construction 
field. According to one authority, “There 
seems to be a general feeling that bonds 
backed by real estate mortgages again 
will become a favorite type of investment 
and that such offering will be eagerly 
accepted.” Owing to the difficulties in 
financing new construction, a large vol- 
ume of building has been held up and it is 
estimated that nearly $2,500,000,000 will 
be needed in the next year or so for 
business and _ industrial construction. 
Real estate bonds, investment trusts, and 
equity securities, including preferred and 
common stock, will figure in this financing. 


Trust Service 
for the Investor 


_e THE RAPID development 
of trust company services dur- 
during the past ten years, the insurance 
trust and a group investment service for 
the average investor are among the more 
recent phases of growth. 

Recently Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., of the 
trust company division of the American 
Bankers Association, emphasized _ the 
growth of the insurance trust movement 
in an address before a conference at the 
Equitable Trust Co. in New York. He 
pointed to two national surveys . which 
have been made to determine the amount 
of insurance deposited under trust agree- 
ments: 

“The first was conducted in the spring 
of 1928, and returns to the questionnaire 
were made by more than 1,500 banks and 
trust companies. The total amount of in- 


' surance reported deposited for 1923 was 
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Wide Markets 


VER-WIDENING MARKETS beckon to the manufacturer. They call for trade expansion, 


scientific distribution, economical merchandising. They demand assembling plants, 


new manufacturing sites and distributing centers—all at strategic points. @ The advantages 


which Baltimore offers in serving world markets are influencing industrial leaders all over 
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Entrance to the new 34-story Balti- 
more Trust Building. Baltimore’s 
largest and most modern building 
provides space for your branch office. 


the country to consider seriously the Maryland metrop- 
olis in any program of development. (@ Baltimore 
Trust Company finances domestic and foreign trade 
and will send on request a booklet which outlines 
Baltimore’s advantages and gives the names of the 


large industries that have recently chosen Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Investment 
Account 
Administration 
as we have put 
it into practice 
is the scientific 
and systematic 
supervision of 
Investment Ac- 
counts along 
lines laid down 





in each instance 


Investment Account 
Administration 





Financial Foresight 





OTHSCHILD had climbed a tree. In his 


hand was a spy-glass. Below a horse 


was tied. Miles away a boat waited. Why? 


It was the 18th of June, 1815. The tree 
overlooked the battlefield of Waterloo. For 
the hundred days since Napoleon’s return 
from Elba panic had reigned in Europe. The 
next morning Rothschild reached London 
before the news of victo.y came. Quietly he 
bought stocks. 


Rothschild’s program on this occasion was 
to make the most of a unique opportunity 
but it required foresight and careful plan- 
ning before he could Jetermine when and 
how to act. 


Spectacular profits in stocks are still possi- 
ble; but for an investor striving to increase 
his assets, an INVESTMENT PRoGRAM, care- 
fully devised and conscientiously developed, 
is the safest way to success. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMINISTRATION 
provides a plan for the management and 
the development of investment programs by 
which we aid the investor to attain his 








by the Investor. 
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objectives with a minimum of risk. 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the nature of the plan. 


W:W-Townsenn -& : Co. 


INCORPORATED 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Buffalo 


Jamestown 


















































The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 


wee ee, 


Review of Reviews Corp. RR 12-29 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re- 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I ° 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


of ee, A 


Address 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 
Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keen abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukevser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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JOHN THOMAS MADDEN 


A professor of accounting and since 1925 dean 

of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 

Finance at New York University, Mr. Madden 

recently accepted the presidency of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


$28,842,954 and for 1924 $32,907,801. 
It was in 1925 that the movement started 
showing real results, as $64,795,650 was 
reported for that year, $138,005,667 for 
1926, and $276,785,000 for 1927. 

“The second annual survey disclosed 
that more than $700,000,000 in life in- 
surance had been deposited under trust 
agreements during 1928, and it is believed 
that the results for 1929 will be even 
better than for the preceding year.” 


HE AVERAGE investor as well can 
now benefit through the trust 
services of two of the country’s largest 
trust companies. The City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., affiliate of the National City. 
has announced its uniform trust plan which 
permits anyone with as little as $5000 to 
secure the same _ diversification and 
management for his funds as the man 
with a living trust of $100,000 or more. 
The trust agreements under this plan are 
uniform, as the name indicates, and are 
revocable at any time upon thirty days’ 
notice. The company mingles these 
funds and invests the capital thus se- 
cured, with each investor sharing pro- 
portionately from the common fund. This 
differs, of course, from the investment 
trust, and there are no shares to be traded 
in on the market. Nor can the trusts 
change hands except when terminated. 
Another plan offered by the Irving 
Trust Company accomplishes similar re- 
sults by investment management provided 
through its recently acquired subsidiary, 
the Irving Investment Management Co. 
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Are You Seeking Both Stability and Profits? 


S a basis for safe and stable invest- 
ment, nothing can excel the fun- 
damental need for water, fuel, power. The 
need has not changed since man invented 


his first crude water - wheel, 
rubbed two sticks together to 
make a fire, and found he could 
move a boulder with a lever. 

More than two hundred and 
ninety million dollars of public 
utility properties operating in 
26 states and providing the 
necessities of power, gas and 
water to a population esti- 








GROWTH IN REVENUES | 
OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
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mated in excess of 4,260,000 distinguish 
the Tri- Utilities Corporation system as 
an exceptionally interesting field for 
safe and profitable investment. 


Tri-Utilities Corporation Five 
Per Cent Convertible Deben- 
tures afford all the advan- 
tages of sound investment 
with the additional oppor- 
tunity, through the conversion 
privilege, of participating 
in the profits accruing to 
ownership of the Corporation’s 
Common Stock. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Baker Building 


LONDON, ENG. 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
231 South La Salle St. 650 South Spring St. 
SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
Russ Building 425 East Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


DETROIT 
Buhl Building 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 
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A 
VITAL FORCE 
BEHIND THE 
WATER TAP 


AN 


bp guaranty that when a tap is 
turned water will flow abundantly 
is the most vital of public considera- 
tions. Cities exist only because of 
constant and unfailing water supply, 
controlling the fire hazardand providing 
necessary sanitation. Man must have 
water. Without assurance that the 
bountiful flow shall not cease, civili- 
zation would soon crumble. 


Properties of Community Water Ser- 
vice Company have engaged in distri- 
bution of this indispensable commod- 
ity for periods up to 76 years. The 
financial structure is simple, consisting 
of Bonds, Preferred and CommonStocks. 
We recommend these securities for 
investment, and will send information 
about them on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


P.W. CHAPMAN & CO. INC. 


42 Cedar St. 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 
FIDELITY BOND HOLDERS 


Among the thousands of Fidelity 
Bond Holders are churches, 
lodges, trustees and organizations 
having funds which must be in- 
vested wisely. Investments are 
made only after securities are sub- 
jected to closest scrutiny. Rate of 
return is second in importance to 
safety of principal. Since Fidelity 
Bonds offer a high rate of return 
and the safety of principal is ab- 
solutely assured by the Fidelity 
guarantee of payment at maturity, 
investments in these securities by 
such organizations are numerous. 


The individual investor can well 
follow the practice of seasoned in- 
vestors. Fidelity Bonds are con- 
servative first mortgages on new 
income producing real estate. 
They are priced to yield 6%. 


oJ.U. MENTEER , Prosi ew INCORPORATED 1913 


653 Chemical Building, St. Louis 
1173 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bldg., Denver 


A List 
of available 
assues sent, 
without ob- 
ligation, up- 
on request, 
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Group Banking 
Steps Ahead 


feo CIRCLES HAVE witnessed 
other developments in the 





movement toward concentration of , 
banking power into larger units. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. of New York 
is acquiring the New York Title & Mort- | 
gage Co. as another move in its expan- 
sion plans announced some time ago. 
The Atlanta & Lowry National Bank 
and the Fourth National Bank of At- 
lanta are merging to form the First 
National Bank, which is to be the largest 
in the South. Meanwhile, the Detroit 
Bankers Company with total assets of 
$725,000,000, is taking form as a hold- | 
ing company controlling the Peoples | 
Wayne County Bank, and the First 
National Bank of Detroit, the Peninsu- 
lar State Bank, and the Detroit & Se- 
curity Trust Company. In the North- 
west the First Bank Stock Corporation 
has enlarged its chain to fifty-nine 
banks, while the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion is continuing its expansion with a 
further increase in capital stock. 

R. S. Hecht, chairman of the eco- 
nomic policy commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, recently an- 
nounced the result of a thorough survey 
of the group banking movement through- 
out the country, although “new bank 
groupings and chain systems are spring- 
ing into existence or into notice so 
rapidly that often today’s data are 
rendered obsolete by tomorrow’s events.” 
The report gives the most accurate pic- 
ture of this movement provided to date, 
and shows a total of 273 organizations 
including 1858 banks with resources of 
over $13,000,000,000. In other words, 
nearly 7% per cent. of the country’s 
banks and more than 18 per cent. of the 
banking resources are included in these 
groups. The figures include three types 
of organizations—those groups in which 
the dominant element is a_ particular 
bank exercising direct or indirect, but 
definite, control; those in which a non- 
banking holding company not subsidiary 
to any particular bank is the dominant 
element; and those in which the domi- 
nant control is exercised by individual 
persons, or by groups of individuals act- 
ing for themselves. They do not apply, 
however, to the well-established local 
groups in which a commercial bank, a 
trust company, and perhaps an invest- 
ment organization or a savings bank are 
linked together in stock ownership, and 
under one roof, as an organization rend- 
ering a complete local banking service. 

The problem of rapid expansion of 
group banking was widely discussed at 
the October meeting of the American 
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wishes the world a Vezy Merry Christmas, 
Reviving ancient customs, she greets her hol- 
iday-season visitors with cheerfully lighted 
outdoor Christmas trees. Edison Service, 
with magic tapers, illuminates these colorful 
tokens of good-will to man. Insignificant as 
the tiny electric bulbs seem in the vast 
electric service of this metropolis, they con- 
tribute, nevertheless, to the ever-increasing 
use of electricity. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
C. lth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for1929 Year Book. Stock is listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 











The financial advertisers in The Re- 
view of Reviews are all members of 
one or more of the following organi- 
zations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN BANKERS’  ASSO- 
CIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion 
of selection among financial firms. 








Bankers Association. It is of growing 





Intimate Knowledge 


of realty values and business trends, 
resulting from our long familiarity 
with Seattle property, is a contribut- 
ing factor to the safety of our care- 
fully selected investments. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
1414 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Washington 
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| w. D. COMER & CO. | 
1414 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. | 


Please send, without obligation or personal 
solicitation, information about 614% _ First | 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pacific Northwest. | 
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=] MILLIONS OF 
4 DOLLARS 


500 


MICHIGAN EXPORTS 





DOLLAR 
VALUE 
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Carcoes FOR THE SEVEN SEAS 


ICHIGAN’S unheralded diplomatic corps, the products 

of 2,100 of the State’s manufacturing establishments, 
speeds the world’s transportation and provides American 
comforts to the four corners of the earth. 


Besides Michigan-made motor cars and trucks, which have 
played a conspicuous part in modernizing travel and commerce 
throughout the civilized world, more than eighty other im- 
portant products and commodities are contributed by the State 
to waiting world markets, bringing the value of Michigan’s 
exports to $367,253,146.00 for 1928. ° 


In a brief period of five years the value of Michigan’s exports 
has been nearly doubled. 
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Through common stock investments 
the public participates in the 
growth of American industry. 
Careful study and long association 
with many types of financing place 
Keane, Higbie & Co., in a position 
to render expert counsel both to in- 
dustry requiring new capital and 
to those seeking sound investments 
in securities of the Middle West. 


KEANE. HIGBIE & (Co. 


535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 






































Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable banking houses, trust companies, 
Savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. Strict rules of eligibility are made con- 
cerning companies advertising in this magazine. In writing to them please mention the Review 
of Reviews. 

The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
to see, fill out the coupon. below and we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 
or you can write the Bankers themselves. Please enclose ten cents if the material of more than 
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one company is desired. 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS: A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 
SHUTS DOWN. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and operated by the 
American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


7.. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A 
booklet giving pertinent facts regarding con- 
vertible bonds and stocks. Offered by George 
H. Burr & Co., 57 William St., New York. 


50. LIVING ON INCOME FROM IN- 
VESTMENTS. One of a series of little 
books of information for investors. Offered 
by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- 
ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


10. 64%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to in- 
vestors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


61. BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
—STATISTICAL SUMMARY. A loose-leaf 
binder for the investor with weekly inserts 
descriptive of these stocks. Issued by Gilbert 
Eliott & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 
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YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
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a3. 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 


657 Chemica) Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


59. PRIZE INVESTMENT LIST COM- 
PARISONS: comparing the record of Fi- 


nancial Investing Co., of New York, Ltd, 
with results achieved during past four years 
by 14 prize-winning investment recommen- 
dations. Issued by Fiscal Securities Corpo- 
ration, Room 2801, 48 Wall Street, N. Y. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
December, 1929 
Please have sent to the undersigned literature 
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17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
ue La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
ll. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN I O. K.- A 
booklet describing a new plan under which 
the investor is relieved of all details and, 
while retaining full control of his purchases, 
is given the protection of comprehensive 
securities analysis offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
kart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE PIRELLI COMPANY OF ITALY. 
A booklet about one of the largest producers 
of electric and submarine cables, telephonic 
and telegraphic wires, automobile tires and 
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mane COLORIMPIIC 
tWher goods, With 2 continuous record of 


yearly dividends since 1892. Offered by The 
National City Company, 55 Wall St., New 


York. 
31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. The investment qualities of its 


securities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 
53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. 


record showing the important features of 
each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” de- 
scribing various types of securities. A valu- 
able guide to every investor. A copy will be 
sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, show- 
ing ten reasons for the safety of electric 
power and light bonds as a basis for invest- 
ment, is offered by Thompson, Ross & Com- 
pany, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


60. INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—a plan of scientific and sys- 
tematic supervision of investment accounts 
for the investor. Offered by W. W. Town- 
send & Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE,” 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., describes the various securi- 
ties which are offered by the public utility 
interests which this Company serves. 
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TOM M. GIRDLER 
Mr. Girdler has resigned the presidency of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation to join the 
Otis-Eaton-Mather interests of Cleveland. He 
is to be “actively engaged in the development 
of plans affecting the iron and steel industry.” 





importance and, as the groupings con- 
tinue, one criticism frequently heard is 
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that are desired in the competitive race of the 
for group leadership. This will be a lamp, e 
subject more widely discussed as the With th 
movement continues. It seems certain paid to 
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The 
Dollar Incomes Within; 
dustry 

IGURES RELEASED by the Treasury J custom 
Department showing incomes for of ab 

1927 reveal a prosperous total of 290 in- second 
dividuals with incomes in that year of § public 
more than $1,000,000. Press dispatches § largest 
analyzing these statistics showed this to- J capital 
tal to be an increase of sixty-two over the § double 
total for 1926. Of the 290, eleven paid J a 50 p 
income tax on more than $5,000,000, and § of cus' 
eight on incomes of between $4,000,000 § revenu 
and $5,000,000. Twenty-three women § ington 
were in the million dollar income group. “Gas 
There was an increase of 35,545 in the § fore th 
number of individual income taxpayers, § the gre 
an increase of $586,594,904 in the total # was fc 
income of those paying the federal tax, § situati 
an increase of $98,168,644 in the total § electri 
taxes paid, and an increase from $5306 to § nation 
$5,496 in the average net incomes of gas ha 
those filing returns. New York State led J nels . 
with the largest total of individual net §  increa: 
incomes, while Illinois was second and § is surp 








Pennsylvania third. 
























E, A. BRYSON 


Vice-president of Halsey, Stuart & 
Bryson is the new president of the 
Advertisers’ As-ociation. 


Gas Ranks High 


OLLOWING THE nationwide 
Fuae paid to Mr. Edison in 
connection with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the invention of the incandescent 
lamp, electric light and power has shared 
with the gas industry in the attention 
paid to public utilities. The New York 
investment house of Pynchon & Co. has 
made a survey of the gas industry show- 
reater consumption and _ higher 
LGS (GL ened SUG PAspor 
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no greater consumption and hioher 


revenues as the two contributions toward 
making 1929 its banner year. 

The survey as prepared by C. M. 
Withington points to gas as a basic in- 
dustry serving approximately 17,000,000 
customers and with a capital investment 
of about $5,000,000,000. It _ stands 
second to electric light and power in the 
public utility field and is the seventh 
largest American industry in point of 
capital investment. Consumption has 
doubled in ten years, and there has been 
a 50 per cent. expansion in the number 
of customers and a 70 per cent. rise in 
revenue during this period. Mr. With- 
ington added: 

“Gas had come into its own long be- 
fore the advent of the electrical era and 
the greater part of its early consumption 
was for lighting purposes. Today that 
situation has changed materially and with 
electricity as the main source of illumi- 
nation throughout the country, the use of 
gas has switched into commercial chan- 
nels . . . aad consumption continues to 
increase steadily as each succeeding year 
is surpassing its predecessor. 
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A Christmas-Time 
Investment 


Whether the holiday season sug- 
gests your giving so thoughtful a 
gift as investment securities — or 
whether the year’s re-investment 
period uncovers new funds for safe 
keeping—you can be sure that an 
investment in electric power offers 
the certainty of a favorable future 
as well as present dividend return. 
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he unfailing growth of the elec- 


tric industry is suggested in the 
above architect’s drawing of the 
generating plant now being built 
at Michigan City by Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company— 
an important operating subsidiary 
of Midland Utilities Company. We 
distribute the securities of these 
and other companies operating in 
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ferings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle — Chicago 
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THIS COUPON 
WILL BRING 


YOU 


volumes. 


THIS SPECIAL COUPON will bring you 64 fiction master- 
pieces—the Prize Stories chosen by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee of the Society of Arts and Sciences from all the 
great magazines of America during the past four years—the 
cream of all the short stories most worth reading, the selected 
best from our greatest writers. 
—now we have printed the last 4 years in 8 handy, paper-back 
All these ARE FREE and with them will come the 
first of 18 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, 
a real mental eyeopener for busy people. 
foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and 


Each year one volume appears 


Business, politics, 






















noted personalities. 18 months for $6, and the Prize Stories 
FREE! 10 days’ Free Examination. 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 18 

months. ($4 a year.) If I am pleased with them I will send $2 within 10 days and $2 
| a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 days at your 

expense and completcly cancel my order. 





FREE 





ORDER TODAY ==>] 
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Above is the R-101, new British 
dirigible, which is the largest in the 
world. At right is the giant German 
seaplane DO-X, with some of the 
169 passengers it carried at one time. 


“Ohe World’s 
Biggest Birds 


HIS FALL has seen the two 

largest aircraft ever built 
take the air. One of them, the German 
DO-X, is an airplane. The other, the 
British R-101, is a dirigible. Both have 
shown man how to do things never done 
before. Of the two the German plane is 
by far the more striking and, on the basis 
of the limited tests made, the more im- 
mediately practicable. 

Nearly all air authorities have in the 
past agreed that the airplane was suited 
to fast flights with comparatively light 
loads, while the dirigible would make 
longer voyages at slower speeds, but 
carrying far and away the heaviest loads. 
Yet on a fair October day the DO-X 
lightly lifted its forty-odd tons from the 
waters of Lake Constance with 169 per- 
sons on board, to fly for an hour with 
ease at a speed of 110 miles. Here was 
something no dirigible had yet ap- 
proached. For the maximum dirigible 
speed has been about eighty miles, and 
the maximum load about seventy per- 
sons—well less than half the new plane’s 
remarkable load. 

In carrying more than eleven tons of 
human beings the DO-X upset another 
theory. In the past it was held that as 
airplanes increased in size they became 
less efficient. But now Dr. Dornier, de- 
signer of the DO-X, has shown that up to 
that craft’s measurements at least, there 
is a rapid increase in disposable load. 
And he plans still larger airplanes. 

Meanwhile the R-101 is the world’s 
largest dirigible, having a gas capacity 

134 








of 5,000,000 cubic feet. Perhaps more 
important than its size is the fact that it 
is the first to use fuel oil in its engines. 
Except in the United States, where non- 
inflammable helium is to be had, dirigibles 
must use the highly explosive hydrogen. 
Hence gasoline, always ready to catch 
fire, is not an ideal fuel. 

It is interesting to compare these two 
super ships of the air. Figures of engi- 
neering accuracy are not yet available, 
but the following will indicate their rela- 
tive sizes and abilities: 


R-101 DO-X 

Length 732 feet 152 feet 
Diameter 130 feet 
Wing span 165 feet 
Cruising speed 63 m.p.h 110 m.p.h. 
High speed 70 m.p.h 135 m.p.h. 
Passenger ca- 

pacity 50 100 
Crew 20 10 
Horsepower 2400 6300 
Cruising range 6000 miles 600 miles 
Cost $2,625,000 $500,000 


To persons familiar with the ordinary 
open-cockpit airplane, or even with the 
large transport planes now regularly 
carrying passengers in this country, the 
size of the new German giant is almost 
unbelievable. Its wings extend nearly 
twice the span of the largest plane in this 
country. Here it is rare indeed to find 
as many as four motors in one plane; 
but the DO-X has twelve. In place of 
the usual passenger cabin with which this 
country is becoming familiar, DO-X has 
three decks in its boat-like body. The 
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upper one is devoted to pilots, engi- 
neers and mechanics, and radio operators. 
The next one, with baths, dining room, 
kitchen, and cabins approaching _living- 
room size—one of them is 80 x 16 feet— 
is given to the passengers. Of these 
there will normally be seventy-five or a 
hundred, depending on whether sleeping 
accommodations are used or not. The 
bottom deck is given over to oil, fuel, 
and storage space. This truly gigantic 
plane, incidentally, rose from the waters 
of Lake Constance in less than a minute 
on its load-carrying flight. 


a R-101, now followed 
by the somewhat similar R-100, 
is the first English dirigible to be built 
since 1921, when the R-38 was destroyed 
with a great loss of life after two months 
of useful life. In 1924 it was decided to 
give the dirigible another chance, and 
the intervening years have been spent in 
experiments and construction. 

When in mid-October the R-101 first 
left its mooring mast for an extended 
trip, one of 250 miles to London and 
back, its appearance was somewhat of an 
anti-climax. For already the German 
Graf Zeppelin had demonstrated what 
the British ship was designed to do, 
namely, that long trips with passengers 
or freight were practicable. Nevertheless, 
the R-101 is new in having a greater gas 


capacity than the German dirigible. It § 


has a lift of more than 150 tons; and 
although its original passenger capacity 
has been cut from 100 to about fifty, it 
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IF YOU GIVE, OR 
GET, AN ELGIN 
FOR CHRISTMAS 











Christmas came long before watches, 
but ever since the two have been on 
earth together... they’ve been together 
inseparably, it seems. 








For somehow a watch is the perfect 
way of saying to those you love, all the 
things that bubble up inside you when 
the mellow Christmas season comes 
along. Perhaps it’s because a watch 
carries your present sentiments far 
uto the future, saving with every beat 
“may every hour I record be happy as 
this Christmas day of my presentation.” 


wi And this is the best Christmas in sixty 
iB: years for choosing an Elgin. More 
eat styles. More new shapes and sizes. 
” Prices in a closely ascending scale, from 
: $15.00 to $650. New combinations of 
ng metals and enamel. New settings of pre- 
he cious gems. A new Elgin watch family 
‘ ... the largest in the world . . . but 


still backed by the old Elgin tradition 
of fine timekeeping, accurate, faithful 
service and an unconditional guaran- 
tee. A completely American watch for 
American needs. Your nearest jeweler 
will be happy to show them. 








A... Louiseboulanger Parisienne model, 
$35.00. B ... Elgin Avigo, Air Corps 
specification aviation dial, $23.00: C... 
Callot Parisienne diamond-set, $75.00. 
D... Elgin Legionnaire, $19.00. E... 
Clock and Fountain Pen Set, $37.50. 
F... Lord Elgin, 15 jewels, $50.00. G... 
New traveling clock. Choice of blue, 
beige or black leathers, tooled in gold, 
$25.00. H...15-jewel movement, 14 
karat white gold case, special silk cord 
attachment, $65.00. I... Combination 
cigarette lighter and accurate Elgin 
watch, 15-jewel movement, Sterling Sil- 
ver, $65.00. J... 15-jewel movement, 
in 14 karat white gold filled case, 
$47.50. K....17-jewel movement, 6 ad- 
justments... green and black enameled 
decoration on case, $65.00. L... Plat- 
inum top case, set with 42 selected 
diamonds, 17-jewel movement, $500.00. 
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COPYRIGHT ELGIN 1929 ELGIN WATCHES ARE AMERICAN MADE ALL PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN 
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hat’s the Use — 
I’ Dead Broke/ 


IT was a sewer job—new construc- 
tion—to cost $200,000. The con- 
tract was placed and work started. 
But who would have expected a 
never ending battle against the 
encroaching waters from hidden 
springs ... or a vein of quicksand 
along the course of the excavation. 
Day by day the dollars slipped away 


until every penny was spent — the 


contractor in bankruptcy, streets 
torn up, adjacent lawns piled high 
with dirt, and no money to proceed 
further. 

Was there a Contract Bond? There 
was — and an insurance company 
turned contractor to rush the work 
to completion. But had foresight 
failed to provide for such an exi- 
gency—what then? 


Write for our Booklet —‘‘What Is It and What of It” 
This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 
of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation — nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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Science 








still carries more passengers than any 
| other dirigible, for the Graf accommo- 
dates only twenty. 

Unlike passengers on other dirigibles, 
those on the R-101 will be allowed to 
smoke, provided they visit the fire-proof 
smoking room. Passenger accommoda- 
tions include a salon large enough for 
dancing, and a promenade deck within the 
hull, fitted with windows through which 
the passing scene below may be viewed. 
Seats for fifty are provided in the din- 
ing room, which will be served from an 
electrically equipped kitchen. Cabins 
are fitted with two berths, and heat is 
taken when needed from the forward two 
of the five motors. All in all, the dirig- 
ible provides more spacious accommoda- 
tions than even the mighty DO-X. 


ERHAPS IT IS UNFAIR to compare 

this largest dirigible with the 
largest airplane. The dirigible is to pio- 
neer Britain’s air routes to Egypt and to 
India, as is the R-100 to Canada. Some- 
what less ambitious, the DO-X is merely 
to make air transportation still more 
practicable for distances less than 600 
miles. Because the airplane is less an ex- 
periment than the dirigible, the DO-X will 
probably have less difficulty in winning 
the confidence of the public than its 
lighter-than-air contemporary. The air- 
plane as an every-day passenger carrier 
has already arrived. If a new one of the 
majestic proportions of the DO-X ap- 
pears, it has merely to demonstrate that 
it can fly, as this one has so convincingly, 
in order to win public confidence. Mean- 
while the dirigible, this whale-like craft 
of the proportions of a large ocean liner, 
remains something of a novelty in spite 
of the stupendous performance of the 
Graf Zeppelin in circling the globe in 
three weeks. The Manchester Guardian, 
presumably speaking for the average Eng- 
lishman, takes this cautious view of the 
dirigible’s future: 

“As to costs, it is too soon to say 
whether there will ever be such a thing 
as a ‘commercial’ airship. . Up to the 
present the airship has had a curiosity 
value, and the passengers have been 
those who had not to count the cost. 
Twelve months’ experience will supply a 
fund of information which is at present 
lacking. We shall see how the regularity 
and the speed of the ship are affected by 
the variable weather of Western Europe 
and the heat of the Arabian deserts, what 
are the running costs, the expenditure on 
repairs, and the possibility of saving 
weight on the engines and framework of 
the ship and increasing its earning power 
by taking more freight and mails. 

“We are opening not only a new chap- 
ter but the first chapter of a new book; 
an exciting chapter, since it may be the 
first of many, but may also be the last.” 
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100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews 
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to make more profits 


Profitless prosperity comes from too much stress on quantity sel- 
ling; too little thought for quality sales to right dealers, at right 
time, at right place, at right price; not enough attention to reduc- 
ing costs in field as well as factory; too little study of markets. 


WHERE to begin? In New York, because it is both a 
quality and quantity market, big enough and good 
enough for you to sell high grade goods for a good 
price and at a low cost. In this metropolitan trading area 
there is concentrated population, big buying power, high 
standards of living and spending. 


HOW to begin? With spot stocks at Bush Terminal in 
New York. This way you delegate to Bush Distribution 
Service experts the whole task of receiving, storing and 
delivering goods. You cut your costs of physical dis- 
tribution. You assure a steady flow of your goods. 
You avoid all the friction and loss of delayed shipments 
and out of stock. This way you remove most of the 
reasons for the “substitution” that you dread — and 
you may benefit by distributors’ substituting your goods 
in place of your competitors . . 
always be in stock. This way you can easily secure 
enough distributors and the right variety of outlets. 


. for yours will 


WHEN to begin? Now is none too soon. Write Bush Distti- 
bution Service today for your complimentary copy of “More 
Profits in New York.” In your letter outline your special sales 
and distribution problems and you will get with the book 
that describes Bush Distribution Service a special letter telling 
how this service that has made more profits for three thou- 
sand other manufacturers will help you. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


New York, N.Y. 
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It requires 
no diet, no vi- 
brators, no refrain- 
ing from sweets—just a 
Bushnell “Vertex” File 
Pocket in place of each 
bulky folder in your filing 
cabinet. 
The remedy is safe, 
immediate and permanent. 
Slumping, disordered files be- 
come erect, orderly units. Hid- 
den indexes become visible. 
Wasted space becomes available ; 
quick filing a reality. | 


sure, 


A free trial “Vertex” Pocket 
will be sent to any user of an 
overcrowded, run-down vertical 
filing system. 
LK CUT HERE 

Please send me for trial in my files 
a free sample of the Bushnell Paperoid 
“VERTEX” File Pocket, as described 
in December Review of Reviews. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. Dept. R 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Makes 
the Bremen Speedy 


HEN THE NEW German SS. 

Bremen broke the _ record 
from Cherbourg to New York by nine 
hours, then broke it again between New 
York and Plymouth, there was a reason 
for it. The two trips averaged about 28 
knots—32 miles per hour—in speed, and 
certain novel principles introduced by the 
progressive naval architects of the Reich 
were responsible for this extraordinary 
showing on a transatlantic crossing. 

The ship is said to have cost $20,000,- 
000 to build. She is a four-screw 50,000- 
ton oil burner with geared steam turbines, 
capable of accommodating 2200 passen- 
gers. She is the fastest, most powerful, 
third longest, and fourth largest vessel in 
the world—in short, a “four-day” link 
between the Old World and the New. 
Ten decks secure her an adequate place 
in the sun. 

But the designing embodied in this 
marvel is of chief interest, her real reason 
for being so geschwind. “A bulbous bow 
that presses water down instead of to the 
side, a new style of streamlined rudder, 
and a cruiser stern lifted from the sea 
by the propellers helped the Bremen to 
earn the title of the fastest liner,” declares 
Popular Science Monthly. “Streamlined 
throughout, even to the funnels, the 
Bremen’s curious shape, bulging in front 
and tapering behind, is designed to offer 
the least resistance to water and air.” 

“The shape assumed by a falling rain- 
drop,” continues the article, “is applied 
to the funnels and, under water, in blisters 
—one on each side—which give the vessel 
her pear-shaped bow. This and the spe- 
cial stern allow water to pass under the 
keel by the most direct route and increase 
her speed.” Four small high-speed tur- 
bine engines develop 130,000 horsepower 
at full speed, while our own mighty 
Leviathan develops but 100,000 and the 
Mauretania only 75,000. 

Innovations of less importance include 
electric directories on each deck for the 
guidance of landlubbers afloat, magnetic 
clocks in the staterooms, radio-equipped 
lifeboats launched by pressing a button, a 
shooting gallery with flying targets pro- 
jected by a motion-picture lantern, and a 
compressed-air catapault which launches a 
mail airplane from the top deck when the 
great ship nears port. Fourteen water- 
tight bulkheads make the Bremen well 
nigh unsinkable, and boilers and turbines 
are in two groups. 

Such is the ship that steamed from the 
United States to Great Britain in four 
days, fourteen hours, and thirty minutes; 
and from France to the United States in 
four days, seventeen hours, and forty-two 
minutes. 


Uncle Sam, 
Research Scientist 


 gntoes IS MUCH in the ai 
nowadays. Through the pains. 
taking work of Michelson, Millikan 
Compton, and the rest, it is changing oy 
concepts in fundamental natural science: 
other workers are tackling problems of 
industrial science, and thereby changing 
our way of living and working. Stil 
others, of varying degrees «© competency 
or incompetency, are compiling and sum. 
marizirig data concerning art, letters, 
trade, and other matters. 

The universities are busy hives of re. 
search. But often what a professor terms 
“my work’-—meaning not his teaching 
and administrative duties, but some piece 
of original research—adds little to the 
sum of human knowledge. So writes Dr, 
Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary of 
the National Research Council in Wash. 
ir.gton, in the Outlook and Independent. 
For many an investigative study—a pre- 
requisite to an increase in salary—is car- 
ried out by men not endowed with re- 
search capacity. 

“But a great deal of valuable research 
work is going on in the universities,” Dr. 
Kellogg adds. “Indeed, it is in the uni- 
versities that by far the greater part of 
our research work in fundamental or 
‘pure’ science is being done. And they 
are to be credited largely with our steady 
advance in knowledge of the fundamental 
facts and principles of nature. We have 
a few first-class research institutes that 
are not associated with universities, such 
as the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research, and others. 
These are richly equipped both materially 
and in personnel, and devote their entire 
activity to research, but their total out- 
put falls far below, in amount, that of 
the universities.” 

In addition to their work in pure sci- 
ence, the -universities, through their 
schools of engineering, agriculture, medi- 
cine, and other technical departments, 
engage in research in applied science. But 
in that part of applied science known as 
industrial science the output of university 
laboratories is far exceeded by that of 
outside laboratories. For American in- 
dustrial corporations now maintain more 
than a thousand research laboratories. 
Some are staffed with only three or four 
workers, while others, like those of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph, the 
General Electric, and the Du Pont com- 
panies, are staffed with hundreds of 
trained investigators, and spend millions 
of dollars annually. 

Dr. Kellogg finds that the difference 
between pure research and applied re- 
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that Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
such a the general who is directing his army, the suc- confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
ring- cessful executive must keep in touch with every consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
[edi- unit of his organization every day. unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
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This Book Is Yours 
For Ten Days FREE 


Use it to make 
profits—and 
to keep 
them 









Tickler, Financial 
Statement, Per- 
sonal Accounts, 







ing Accounts. 









The man who builds for future success—for 
financial independence and_ prosperity— 
knows the need for accurate accounting of 
personal affairs. In this valuable book are 
the vital facts of your personal holdings to 
guide and guard your investments and to 
enable you to cash in on profitable oppor- 
tunities. 


In Mi-Reference you can record—in con- 
venient 6 x 9 loose-leaf form—all the facts 
ot your financial affairs—details of stocks, 
bonds, notes, insurance and_ securities—to 
build your estate and keep it in order. 


Simple and Convenient 


Mi-Reference is flexible to fit all needs and 
it’s just as simple as writing itself. Not a 
complicated bookkeeping system—no chart 
needed to show when, where or how to we 
it—but a convenient and exact method ap- 
proved by bankers, capitalists, stock operators 
and busy business or professional men. 


Make This Two-Cent Investment 


Send for Mi-Refererce and use it on your 
own records for ten days FREE. Your 
choice of regular edition in leatherette cover 
at $5.00 or double capacity DeLuxe edition in 
genuine cowhide at $10.00. Pin this coupon 
to your letterhead and you have made an 
“> siete that will pay big dividends for 
life. 
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RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Right in your own home you can earn an 
extra income. Turn your leisure moments 
into ready cash by becoming a subscrip- 
tion representative of the magazine you 
are now reading and our other publica- 
tion, the GoLtpEN Book. | 
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Science 








search is one of motive rather than of 
methods or even of outcome. For the 
worker in applied science is urged on by 
the need or the desire to discover some- 
thing immediately useful, while the work- 
er in pure science is inspired by an 
impelling scientific curiosity, with little 
regard for the possibly useful results of 
his discoveries. “Yet it is a fact that in 
the long run practically all scientific 
knowledge gets used for the benefit of 
mankind,” adds Dr. Kellogg. ‘Applied 
science rests on pure science.” 

Our electrical industry, employing six 
million persons, rests on the basis of 
Faraday’s pure-science discovery of elec- 
tromagnetic induction. The chemical in- 
dustries, now producing synthetically most 
of our dye stuffs, antiseptics, high ex- 
plosives, and perfumes from coal tar 
distillate, are based on the pure-science 
research that established the molecular 
theory of the structure of carbon com- 
pounds. Our methods of plant and ani- 
mal breeding are based on the results of 
the pure-science experiments of Mendel, 
ihe Augustinian monk. The germ theory, 
resulting in aseptic surgery and the saving 
of millions of lives by the use of serums, 
is founded on Pasteur’s pure-science 
studies of the crystals of racemic acid. 

Heretofore financial support has been 
forthcoming to workers in applied science, 
while withheld from those in fundamental 
science; but the wisdom of supporting 
researcn in pure Science as well as in ap- 
plied science is now steadily gaining rec- 
egnition in this country. 

“Several of the larger philanthropic 
foundations are generous in such sup- 
port,” Dr. Kellogg concludes, ‘‘and a 
notable attempt is being made to establish 
a large National Research Fund for the 
exclusive support of research in pure 
science. ... 

“Altogether, America is not negligent 
of such work. We have had five Nobel 
Prize winners in science—but our British 
cousins have had fourteen, and little Hol- 
land has had as many as big United 
States. Accordingly it is not yet time 
for us to boast.” 


A Thirty Years’ 


Revolution 


N ITS NOVEMBER issue World’s 
Work looks back over the life of 
the last thirty years. One of its articles 
appraises science. And its author, Dr. 
E. E. Free, writes that our age is marked 
not by radio, aircraft, and giant tele- 
scopes, but rather by absorption into the 
common mind of the scientific spirit, of 
the experimental method. 
Take the three methods of running any 
business, he explains. Many concerns 


still operate according to the customs oj 
that trade or according to rules laid dow 
by the founder; many other concerns op- 
erate by “hunches” and _ superstitions 
But American business is slowly coming 
to follow the scientist’s method of dis. 
covering and studying all obtainable facts 
before deciding on action. 

“In 1900 the average man who bought 
real estate near any big city did so by 
guess or by hunch,” Dr. Free writes. “He 
remembered, perhaps, that the city of 
Washington grew perversely to the north- 
west—disappointing the expectations of 
no less a personage than the Father of 
His Country, who thought that the stream 
of development would flow southeastward 
instead. So the intending investor of 
1900 decided that ‘cities always reverse 
their growth every generation’ or acted on 
some similarly baseless aphorism. 

“Equally often he asked some local 
politician or consulted a clairvoyant, or 
took to heart some still wilder substitute 
for thinking, like believing a prospectus. 
That is why nearly every family whose 
head had a thousand dollars to spare in 
1900 still keeps somewhere the tin box 
with the deeds in Deweyhurst or Fac- 
torydale, where grass still grows or dumps 
still gather because the near-by metropo- 
lis grew some other way or never grew 
at all.” 

Dr. Free contrasts these haphazard 
methods with the modern, fact-finding 
method of the telephone industry. The 
statisticians of this industry must decide 
how many calls and subscribers the com: 
pany will have to deal with in a given 
community five, ten, and twenty years 
from now; for it takes time to install the 
necessary electric pipes and other appa: 
ratus to care for the expansion of the 
business of this industry. 

Therefore these statisticians discover 
all obtainable facts as to how each state. 
city, and community will grow, and then 
reduce these facts to forecast charts 
These forecasts are’so accurate that they 
are closely guarded by the telephone com- 
pany; for they are without doubt the best 
existent indications as to how population 
and real-estate values and sales possibili- 
ties will change in any given community. 

The telephone industry was a pioneer it 
applying the scientific method to business 
and today virtually every important busi- 
ness is following this method. Insurance 
also can claim to have been a pioneer, 
for Lloyd’s Coffee House endeavored to 
discover facts and to determine mathe 
matical chances. But recently life-insur 
ance companies have made many impor 
tant discoveries, about the movement 0! 
population, the relation of various dis 
eases to the probability of reaching a ri 
old age, and the relation of mental char 
acter to industrial accidents. 

Appreciation of the importance of 4 
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before completion 


HETHER it’s a bank, a business or a 

bridge, you need the guidance that fig- 
ures can give. Every morning you want yester- 
day’s figures—-vital facts about materials used 
and in stock, about sales, payrolls and purchase 
commitments. 


How can you get them? By substituting me- 
chanical equipment for the age-old, slow and 
expensive hand methods. With accounting 
machines, figures are accurately compiled, 
totaled and tabulated in time to be of use. With 
them you know, while work is in progress— 
what it costs to produce. 


Remington Rand is the world’s largest maker 
of office equipment, business accounting sys- 
tems and machinery. A staff of 4000 specialists 
is engaged in modernizing the figure-getting 
methods of every kind and size of business. 
One or more of these technicians can make or 
save you money. Their services are yours for 
the asking. Write or phone the nearest Rem- 
ington Rand office. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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A Title af Science 


the Review scientific study of facts is evidenced also 


Phe of Reviews in government administration, where we 
have a budget based on careful examina- 











in Bound tion of the facts relating to time, money, 
and men. 
Form Is “The thing which seems to me chiefly 
° responsible for this new willingness to use 
a Histor y scientific methods—for the change is 
broader than mere business and permeates 
of the every important variety of human ac- 
tivity, even the church and politics— 
Last 35 seems to me to have been the public dis- , 
Years covery of the science of physics,” adds — 
Dr. Free. He concludes: Ray 
Bound Volume “Who can doubt that on the whole that 
Pin ad i a science-interested, fact-minded genera- wen 
tion is safer and abler than one which e é ‘ 
Think of the en- settles its problems by appeal to ancestors P 
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now ready. 5 : 
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there will be an 80-foot bulge, on one of 
which there will be a hotel, while on the 
other there will be a hangar, 2 meteoro- 
logical station, and powerful radio appa- 
ratus. The platform will be twelve feet 
deep, with a subway underneath the 
landing level, so that it can be crossed 
even when strong winds are sweeping 
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is a problem which presents itself 
particularly at holiday time. 
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cut billing costs - increase production 


APER is the basic foundation of all business records. Mani-Fold Continuous Forms used 

in Billing, Invoicing, Shipping, Ordering, Acknowledging and other business record func- 

tions require for their foundation a paper which can stand up under today’s speed pro- 
duction. operations. Mani-Fold continuous forms demand a fine, clean, even-fibered tough 
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CHICAGO’S NEW CIVIC OPERA HOUSE 


The foyer and grand staircase leading to the bog 
floor or “golden horseshoe” pictured at left, 





©perating on the Opera 


By ALFRED V. FRANKENSTEIN 


HEY HAVE A FEELING in 

New York that the music 
season begins when the opera season gets 
under way. They have a feeling in 
Chicago that the official music year 
starts with the first concert of the sym- 
phony orchestra. Perhaps this indicates 
a difference in musical taste between the 
two cities. Perhaps it indicates noth- 
ing at all. 

Some fifteen cities in America support 
permanent symphony orchestras. Two 
support permanent opera companies. 
And yet from the journalistic point of 
view one night of opera is worth half 
a year of orchestra concerts. And jour- 
nalism is supposed to reflect the popular 
mind. Solve this paradox and you will 
have gone far in solving some of the 
riddles before practitioners of the arts on 
this continent in this day. 

Opera puts before the public a far 
more amusing sea of characters than the 
other musical arts. Let a conductor in- 
dulge in temperament. The press re- 
proves. Let a prima donna indulge in 
similar antics. The press falls upon the 
story and builds it into a monument of 
clippings. An atmosphere of odd places 
and foreign associations hangs about the 
cpera house and the people of it which 
gives it its news value. This goes a long 
way toward explaining the practical fail- 
ure of the opera in English. 

News values are one thing and cul- 
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tural values another, though the two 
may at times coincide. One who con- 
ceives it his function to record the shift 
and change of cultural values in the 
musical arts is going to have little to 
speak of in regard to opera in the United 
States in the coming year. Indeed, he 
will be able to go little beyond tabu- 
lating the number of Wagner perform- 
ances and the number of Verdi perform- 
ances and then go about his business. For 
the thing that above all relates to cul- 
tural matters in an opera season is the 
number :and nature of new operas pro- 
duced. The coming season will bring to 
patrons ‘of America’s two major opera 
companies just one new opera, Hamilton 
Forrest’s “Camille,” to be produced in 
Chicago. New York will hear Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Sadko” for the first time, 
but this is, of course, an old opera. 


— IS SOMETHING passing 
strange about the business of 
new operas in this country. Recently I 
read advance proofs of a history of opera 
in America. Time after time the author 
records that the new works did not go, 
were not added to the repertory, and were 
forgotten. There is scarcely a success. No 
other artistic enterprise shows so consis- 
tent a record of backing the wrong horse. 

When faced with a great number of 
similar effects we tend to look for a com- 
mon-cause. The solid foundations of 


scholarship and science have been built 
because of this tendency, but it has also 
led to the thousands of wrong guesses 
that make for pseudo science and bad 
scholarship. It would be bad scholar- 
ship indeed to look for a common 
cause underlying the consistent fai.ure 
of the operatic novelty in America, but 
a few guesses may be hazarded. One 
is that the impresario has had more 
of Barnum than of Bach in his make- 
up. The list of the failures is made 
up largely of spectacles. We hear of 
stage machinery and not of music. An- 
other is that operatic managements are 
subject to stage fright. A case in point 
is the Prokofief opera, “The Love for 
Three Oranges.” Here was a work that 
had everything—pageantry, plot, and 
music. But the plot held nothing sacred 
except God and the saints, the music was 
not instantly apparent, the pageantry was 
new. The work played twice in Chi- 
cago to. crowded houses, and was forth- 
with dropped because everybody was 
afraid of it. 

Another guess might have to do with 
the quality of operatic production in re- 
cent years. It seems to have dropped 
off. The great musical talents of the 
time are not so much concerned with 
opera as with other matters. The new 
operas listed by the author above men- 
tioned were in the main by composers 
unknown in any other connection. 
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One might throw out a conjecture 
about the operatic audience. It is often 
said that the opera audience is interested 
only in the stars of the stage. This is 
only a half truth, for a great cast in a 
bad opera will never cause that bad 
opera to be taken to the public bosom. 
But it is true that those who are inter- 
ested in the truly novel are everywhere 
in the minority. A symphony conductor 
can risk a new work. The investment 
of time and money hurts no one. But the 
investment in a new opera is sufficient 
to support any ordinary citizen in con- 
siderable luxury for a considerable time. 


B" THOUGH NOVELTY on _ the 
operatic stage may be scarce 
this season a novelty in operatic stages 
is of prime importance. In Chicago they 
have built a new opera house. It is an 
opera house in a skyscraper, and it sur- 
passes anything of its kind in the world. 
The directors of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company have built what for beauty and 
practicality is a model theater. It is a 
big place, seating, in round numbers, 
3500. The auditorium is a thing to be 
seen and sat in, not described. 

It is the stage of the new opera that 
particularly fascinated me. The stage is 
high enough to accommodate a fourteen- 
story building. The sets and props of 
fifteen operas may be stored there while 
a sixteenth opera is in progress. The 
maze of ropes (100 miles of them), lights, 
and machinery visible from the floor of 
the stage resembles somehow the interior 
of the world’s largest radio set magnified 
a million times. There seem to be as 
many lights as in all of the Loop outside, 
and enough color effects to surpass even 
the Wilfred machine. Yet all are con- 
trolled by a lighting director seaied in 
front of the stage in a prompter’s pox. 
There is a cyclorama extending, it seems, 
to the sky. And not the least interest- 
ing of the mechanical improvements, and 
one indicating the completeness of all, is 


an electrical timebeater by which the 


tempo of the conductor in the pit is auto- 
matically given to off stage choruses. 

In the same building as the large the- 
ater is a small auditorium seating 800, 
which is as nearly an exact replica of the 
big house as could conveniently be made. 
Concerning this Samuel Insull, president 
of the Civic Opera Company, let out a 
hint that comes as good news. He said 
the opera company had not built the 
small house solely for the purpose of 
renting it to other organizations. In 
other words the small and _ intimate 
operas, like the Mozart comedies, will in 
time be given in a theater of proper pro- 
portions. Then at last they will come 
into their own. 

One more item in our rambling dis- 
cussion of operatic novelty calls for men- 


tion. Three years ago Vladimir Rosing 
first disclosed his American Opera Com- 
pany. This was not just another opera- 
in-English company. It had what other 
companies of like pretentions never had— 
opera singers in English. The young 
people of Rosing’s troupe had _ been 
trained to project the English word, and 
they did it so successfully that they were 
able to sing operas we had not heard be- 
fore and make us understand what they 
were all about. In addition Rosing had a 
flood of new ideas about operatic staging, 
with Robert Edmond Jones of the Thea- 
ter Guild and the Provincetown Playhouse 
to cooperate. Also he had George Flem- 
ing Houston, a great bass and a great 
actor, but him he has no more. What- 
ever the rest of the cast lacked in train- 
ing they made up for in youth and looks 
and enthusiasm. 

This year Rosing is touring the coun- 
try with a new opera in his repertory. 
It is called “Yolanda of Cyprus,’”’ music 
by Clarence Loomis of Chicago, libretto 
by Cale Young Rice of Evansville, In- 
diana. The opera makes use of a new 
situation. A young girl takes the place 
of her foster mother in the arms of her 
foster mother’s lover in order that the 
foster father shall not discover the in- 
trigue. The girl, of course, is forced into 
marriage with the man, and the foster 
mother ups and dies the moment the 
marriage is consummated. Rice then 
solves the situation by the weak device 
of the god outside the machine. 

The plot might have been made into 
something big if handled by the team of 
Benelli and Montemezzi, or d’Annunzio 
and Pizzetti. It has the suggestion of 
medieval Italian tragedy and passion that 
these artists can handle. Rice’s libretto 
has merely the plot suggestion, without 
the psychology or the literary finesse it 
might have had. And Mr. Loomis ap- 
parently does not know that light and un- 
distinguished music is not made heavy 
and impressive by being loudly played. 


Where Is 
Music Going? 


r THE Musical Quarterly André 
Coeuroy continues his survey of 
the esthetics of contemporary music, the 
first part of which appeared in the last 
issue of that journal and was abstracted 
in this place some months ago. The 
article is far too long for anything like 
complete quotation, but a few of its 
points may be noted here. 

He begins with a discussion of the na- 
ture mood as presented in earlier music, 
from Beethoven to Debussy, showing 
how the nature mood in Russian music 
assumed a melancholy and monotonous 


aspect, how German nature music teng | 
toward the sinister and threatening, hj A 
the French pastorale is calm and soothiy 
But the nature mood, he finds, is gone; 
contemporary music, ‘and has by 
superseded by a new style, the sportiy 
aspect.” He goes on: 

“It was Stravinsky who, with his ‘Sa a) 
du Printemps,’ rendered possible wham 





the estheticians so neatly denominate 

‘objective dynamism’ of the young 

school as opposed to the ‘static obj 

tivism’ of a Debussy (‘La Mer’) or det 

Ravel (‘Jeux d’eaux’). The ‘sporting 

theme thereupon branches out; we ha wir 

the ‘Sports et Divertissements’ of Sati ow 

the ‘Promenades’ of Poulenc, the ‘Tri 

blew’ of Milhaud, Elliott’s Bicycle Sq F 

ata, Honegger’s ‘Skating Rink,’ ‘Rugby in 

‘Pacific 231,’ and ‘Horace Victorieux,’ Pi 
“ ‘When,’ asks André George, ‘will th 

young men of today, so fond of sane a ins 

comely strength, the contestants of tym} of 

stadium and the captains of Monthe 

lant, ever realize that this masterpiece j m« 

the ode of their generation?’ In ty lix 

background a factory landscape is r 


vealed. The ‘Faubourgs’ by the Catala he 
Mompou (for piano) echo the muff 
hum of workshops in operation. Poetic 
and fanciful in the ballet ‘Sooner an 
Later’ by the American Whithorne, th 
workshop-theme becomes a sullen grow 
in ‘Pas d’Acier’ by the Russian Proko 
fief; the dancers are wheels and crank 
and pulleys. These women who crod 
their elbows and twist their hands an( 
contort their hips are nothing but ¢e 
lirious drill-borers. These -men, hali 
naked under their leathern aprons, sway 
ing arm in arm, round and round, ar 
just so many whirling cogwheels. Ani 
the music that moves them whirrs like 4 


















motor. The factory-scene swells to the 
proportions of a skyscraper (in ‘Sky#igeeiees 
scrapers, by the American Carpenter) i 


And similar huge shapes arise out of thé 
commotion of metropolitan crowds 
(‘Foules,’ by P. O. Ferroud). N 

“Machines, crowds, velocities. And Ci 
no more of love—of that love whose last 
great interpreter was Debussy. No mor 
eroticisms—that eroticism whose _ last 
great purveyor was Richard Strauss.” 


= Is 1T all going? This is 
Coueroy’s guess: 

“The lover of intellectual art would 
answer, that he sees a musical epoch 
singularly stimulating for the mind 
There is no more resting at ease in con- 
quered positions. A need is felt for 
fresh adventures; after one discovery. in- 
telligence seeks new paths, new genres: 
and there hazards are the more thrilling. 
because many musicians who run them 
have earned the right to rest on theif 
laurels. But music, like her sister arts, is} 
smitten with the malady of the period.” 
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tho Appealing Charm 
en Delightful Jone 


The Aesthetic Taste 


demands that the piano in the music 
room reflect the personality of its 
owner. 


In thousands of the finest homes 
in America the ownership of a Vose 
Piano is a source of pride, inspired by 
the beauty of this superlative musical 
instrument and the appealing charm 
of its exquisite tone. The Vose is 
more than a piano—it is the very 
living soul of tonal beauty! 






Florentine 
Grand 





The Essential Qualities : 
of a 
Fine Piano 


Sweetness of Tone 
The beauty and purity of the Vose tone has been 
acclaimed by music masters and music lovers the 
world over. The reputation of the Vose is inter- 
national. 


See 
+ Dames one 
rs 


4 ie ee 


Permanence of Tone 


Three generations of the Vose family, with tireless 
devotion, have labored not only to perfect the tone 
itself but to insure its enduring sweetness through 
years and years of use. 


The Beauty of the Instrument 


Every Vose Piano is exquisitely beautiful—a work of 
art, with the atmosphere of individual distinction. 
There are Uprights, Grands and charming Period 
Models. 

Vose monthly terms are convenient and 
prices moderate—Uprights $495 up, Grands 
$795 up, plus transportation. Write for 
catalog and floor pattern. 


We Challenge Comparison! 





Yhe First Yose Piano 
built in 185] 







Still retains all of its 
Original Sweet Tones 











Vose G Sons Piano Co. 


3 Ooyiston St., Boston 
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THE RIVIERA 


A view of Monaco 
from the Governor’s 
Garden. 


OME DAY we're going to the 

Mediterranean!’’ Thousands 
of Americans have said it, and then—be- 
cause of the cost or because of the pres- 
sure of business affairs—have never seen 
their dreams realized. But one can now 
cross the Atlantic, visit various Mediter- 
ranean ports, see something of the coun- 
try inland, and return to the United 
States—all within forty-six days, for as 
little as $420. This is less than $10 a 
day. And if the tourist is attracted only 
by the western Mediterranean, he can 
take a thirty-day cruise for only $255. 


This winter the Laurentic and the | 


Adriatic, both of which offer tourist 
third-cabin accommodations, will leave 
New York on two 12,000-mile cruises 
each. Warm winter 


cAnd So to the Mediterranean 


A Rich Man’s Winter Playground That Is Now Open to the Average Man 


Arab and half French, a combination of 
Europe and the Orient, in some ways the 
twentieth century and the “Arabian 
Nights.” Here he will visit by automo- 
bile the Boulevards, the Arab Quarter, 
the sixteenth-century Kasbah fortress, 
the Botanical Gardens, and other places 
of interest in or near the city. 

Returning to European waters, the 
steamer visits Monte Carlo and Nice be- 
fore continuing on its way to Naples, at 
which port it remains one day. The 
tourist next may see the Acropolis and 
other monuments of Athens, and then re- 
turns to sail through the island-dotted 
&gean and the Dardanelles to Constanti- 
nople. Here he will have an opportunity 
to see the mosques of St. Sophia and 
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Sultan Suleiman, the Museum, the 
Seraglio palace, and other wonders oi 
this nobly situated city. 
The ship now proceeds to Haifa, chief 
port of Palestine, and the tourist jour 
neys to Nazareth by way of Mount Car. 
mel and the Plain of Esdraleon. Then he 
returns to his ship and sails on to Egypt, 
where he lands at Alexandria and travels 
by railroad to Cairo. Here are the Pyra- 
mids of Giza and the Sphinx, the Mousky 
Bazaars, and the other fascinating scenes 
in this country of ancient civilization and 
glamorous memories. From Egypt the 
ship proceeds westward, to Sicily, again 
to Naples (on this second stop the tourist 
is enabled to visit Rome), and _ then 

back to the United States. 
Many shore excur- 
























coats will be shed in 
favor of light clothing 
before the ship reaches 
flower-scented Madeira, 
the first port of call. 
After enjoying the fa- 
mous toboggan slide by 
wicker sledge four miles 
down the mountain side, 
the traveler will rejoin 
the ship, which next 
stops at Gibraltar, with 
its population of English 
“Tommies,” dark-eyed 
Spanish sefioritas, be- 
fezzed Moors, and in- 
dolent Hindus. 





aa 








The next stop is at 
Algiers, a city half 
148 
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sions not included in 
the cruise can be ar- 
ranged: from Naples to 
Pompeii and to Mount 
Vesuvius; from Haifa to 
Jerusalem by train, and 
after several days on by 
train to Cairo; from 
Cairo to Luxor by train, 
and then on donkeys to 
the Temples of Luxor 
and Karnak, Thebes, and 
the valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings. It is pos- 
sible also to stop over at 
any port for the next 
cruise steamer; and those 
who wish to leave the 
Continued on page 153 
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The Inn af the End of the Trail 
Santa Fe. New Mexico. 
All-Year Headquarters for the 


Indian-detour 


on your Sanfa Fe way fo or 
from California. ~-~~ 
[‘ FONDA, in old Santa Fe, crystallizes the all-year charm of New 
Mexico’s ancient Spanish capital. From it the Indian-detour’s 
Roads to Yesterday reach out through magnificent mountain scenery to 


ruined prehistoric cities and time-unspoiled inhabited Indian pueblos. 





Motor days on the open road in a little-known corner of America, 
unique Harvey courier service, delicious meals and Harvey hotel 
accommodations with bath—all are included in the rates for this inter- 


est-filled break in transcontinental rail travel. 


2-Day Puyé Detour, $40.00 
3-Day Taos-Puyé Detour, $57.50 


clip and mail coupon y 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines, 1203-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 
Am interested in ““*The Indian-detour”’ and Harveycar Motor Cruises Off the Beaten Path. Please send map and 


descriptive folders. 
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WHERE-T0-G 


OS HOTEL- RESO 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


‘or Space and rates in our departments write to 


Fi 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











Round the Wortd 
jor $2000 


on the largest, fastestand most 
luxurious liner that ever sailed 
around the globe 


RAYMOND- WHITCOMB 
Round the World 
Cruise 
In time— the shortest world 
cruise —with a great saving 

in the time spent at sea. 
In route—unusually complete, 
including Formosa; “Bangkok 
in Siam; Seoul in Korea. 


Sailing January 21, on the North 
German Lloy liner “Columbus” 


Accommodations for 230 passengers 
at $2000 to $3500 


Send for the illustrated Booklet 
**ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Executive Offices: 

126 NEwBuRY STREET, BOSTON 





__ ARIZONA 


CJhis Winter in_, 








\. new winter,, 


pla 


20 
Outside Rooms 


WESTWARD HO 


PHOEN x 
Largest hotel in the Southwest. 15 stories of 
ultra-modern conveniences. 350 rooms with 
bath. The center of winter activities in Phoenix. 


PIONEER 


Just pm: in fat Rag 12s stories, 250 
rooms, bath or shewer. Finest hotel in South- 
ern Arizona. 
Geo. W. Lindholm 
3 President and Managing Director 


ARKANSAS 





THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS | 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Two 
18-hole Golf Courses. Write for particulars 
toW. k. Chester, Gen. Man., Arlington Hotel 


‘ARROWHEAD SPRINGS CAL. 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


California’s exclusive winter 
resort; Foot of San Bernar- 
dino mountains: Hotel and 
bungalows: Mineral springs; 
Golf, swimming, tennis, rid- 
ing: Mountain drivess Baths, 
sun terraces, team caves 
Superb cuisine: Complete 
medical departments Write 
for booklet. 


LOS ANCELES CAL. 
“Within Easy Reach of Evemthing 














CRUISES-TOURS 


THE DE LUXE 


MED ITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 

Cunard R.M.S. Scythia from 
New York, Jan. 28th, 1930, 
exclusively chartered for 
Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise 
De Luxe. An itinerary that 
offers an exceptionally long 
visit in Egypt and the Holy 
Land...that includes such un- 
usual ports as Cattaro, Tunis, 
Malta, Taormina, Ragusa... 
and the usual Mediterra- 
nean countries. 67 perfectly 
planned and glorious days. 


Guided by the Frank Tourist 
Company’s 54 years of expe- 
rience and with Cunard’s 
finest First Class service and 
cuisine. Membership limited 
to 390 guests. Rates including 
shore excursions from $950. 
Free stopover in Europe and 
return by any Cunard steamer. 
Full details on request. 


Established 1875 








TRAN K 
atOURLST CO, 


542 FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., NEW YORK 
480 PARK AVE. at 58th ST., NEW YORK 
1529 Locust Street 

..175 No. Michigan Avenue 

San ee save 29 Geary Street 
Los s Angeles... ..408 So. Spring Street 


PINFHURST_N.c. 


GOLF 
IN IDEAL 
CLIMATE 


Friendly sunlight in 
cheerful bedrooms, 
Gof aud outdoor sports 











__ SWITZERLAND 


THE ATTRACTIONS 


A) WITZERIAN) 


are not limited to the 


summer season. 
* 





Enjoy during the coming 
winter from 6 to 8 hours’ 
brilliant sunshine daily, at 
altitudes to suit all constitu- 


tions, * 


Also after your cruising in 
the Mediterranean you will 
want to partake in 


The Joys of 
Winter in Switzerland 


with its exhilarating sports 
for the vigorous; the delight- 
ful pastimes for the easy- 
going; the strenuous life - 
during the day, followed by 
concert, musicale, dance or 
theatre.—There is something 
going on all the time. 


Write us today for booklet 
W, maps, train connections 
from port, or any other in- 
formation. We are here to 
Serve you. 





CORDIAL INVITATION 

is extended to socie- 
ties, educators and other 
persons contemplating to 
lecture on Switzerland 
to avail themselves of the 
lantern slides and motion 
picture films which weloan 
entirely free of charge, 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILRGADS 


475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















in perfection. 15hours 





from N. Y¥. on through 
Pullmans. 
Carolina Hotel now open 
Holly Inn opens December 19 
Address General Office, 





America’s Premier Winter Resort 
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CFs “LETITIA” Se 


28th December = 





NEW ORLEANS LA. 








LOS ANGELES 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European mien, 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Dim. 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and Sth. 


(he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors 





Where-To-Go for Jan. closes Nov. 28|' 


$1450.00.) ¥ 


The newest ship at 
the lowest rates 
For booklet. deckplan, 
etc., address 
EN ROUTE SERVICE INC. 
Plaza Hotel 
New York 
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in Southern Seg 


UBA, Havana and Santi: 

... Jamaica, Kingston ani 
Port Antonio... Panama Can 
Zone, Cristobal and Panam: 
City... Costa Rica, Port Limo 
PE: olombia, Cartagena, 
Marta, and Puerto Colombia. 
Guatemala, Puerto Barrio 
and Guatemala City. British 
Honduras, Belize... Spanish 
Honduras, Puerto Castilla, 
and Tela. 

Ships leave New York twice 
weekly, New Orleans three 
times weekly...9 to 24 dayalk 
expense cruises. Write to 

Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

Steamship Service 
Room 1633, 17 Battery Pl., N.Y. City 


CARIBBEAN 


ovary 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


ant 











This Winter fl 
Head South— 
for Beautifu! 
TREASURE ISLE 
The rustle of Palms, 
warm, fragrant breezes 
and your favorite diver- 
sion awaits you here. 
Magnificent beach hotels. 
Come by rail, motor, 
water or air. You'll enjoy 
every moment. 


Write to Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce, Room 112 
Galveston, Texas, for 
illustrated booklet. iM } 


ALVESTO! 
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Hotels 
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THIRTEEN DAYS OF 
COMFORT 


and luxury... open air life... 
shuffle board, swimming and 
dancing ... delectable cuisine. 
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New ) wk and South America for 35 years. aad s : Gentoan S ac P a ] ° 
—_ ae San Antonio istheidealspot ||! Rio de Jane; ULOs | 13 Days $106. Book of a Thousand Tours sent free 
for rest and recreation. All fo de Joucive. Allen Tours, Inc.,154 Boylston St. Boston 
| f rts. A mild from New York Jan. 16; Feb. 13 NEW MEXICO 
Ir manner of sports. mild, RT| a 
| | . A . THE BISHOP’sS LODGE 
| a cae B h SOUTH SEAS Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest oo — os 
1 Gio) u Sports, Cliff Dwellings, i ueb- 
f 1 (j.50 d nS, a - ie ~ @ [ose ete imate Homelike atmosphere, 
or ae ay So now Suen Datened &\ New territory off the beaten | CHARLESTON S.C. 
(fos ares viathe M-R-1 K.R.nOwW ath of travel. A three 
hs ay Pew Cpe finished | in effect. Ample accommo. | &g ae cruise to these won- ‘VILLA MARGHERITA 
dcasen theS. $ Posdiees tober —_ in San Antonioto || drous isles—Fiji, Tongan and | CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
wie =m suit your purse Samoa, New Zealand, (An Inn that appeals to guests who appre- 
— - a in - nee. Let | Australia, and Cook islands. | ciate an atmosphere of a and comfort, 
oo ae us tell you more. y , catering only to alimited and select clientele 
twenty cities. Sailing from New Send pina I “— : a oe 8 ‘es L. L. DAWSON, nessiiiaee 
York January 2 and April 24. below. : ny aye ae | NEW YORK 
For full information write | ao, BS | 
a Booklet 4 | | Free San Antonio Picture Book | | * a A PA N HoT rt ote. JAM Es 
ay Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc.|) | W.-M. FENWICK, Gen. Psgr. Agt., in Che rry Blossom Time! midds 
NBs Fifth Ave.- New York City] |B Sei nae Mae Slay Pxchanee | SS Most attractive itinerary, | Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
| Please send illustrated San Antonio book] f imcluding Honolulu, Japan, | _+ 0 een 
and quote reduced round-trip rates:| [ Korea, and China. Fhe Where To-Go apsane tofizences the people 
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ET | E U R Oo P E From San Francisco March 14 Ourvadeeitisers waste no money in presenting 
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! Strictly limited groups '|____EL PASO TEXAS 
If student, state grade % Booklets on request 
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bs on se | Remember—smallcopy is Bl | in Wiere-To-Go THOS. COOK & SON 
rf ee ee THE CRUISE 585 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Ix co-operation with 


iconegatone | > THAT Visi7S EVERY \ | Fast 
TEMPLESi@ TOURS | i COLINTRY ON THE \WAGONS.-LITS CO. Uisit a Foreign 


ae = | The seven magazines The Whrre-to-go Bureau 6 cents 
ie } . ° ° 
oes * luses requiarly are aii guality publications, 10 
447B Park Square Building MED\ { ERI. ANEAN:: ‘acisune elves Monthly — car heal | OLD 
| % homesand influencequality people everywhere| 4= 
| Boston, Mass. Y, Fifth Annual Cruise visits every ee ! | f ; 
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3 CRUISE January, 29 $600 to $1750 only, $740 up, cover necessary : 

ew S.S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66days, Ma- expenses, including shore trips Wer ~~ Zee Carisbad Caverns 
=, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 7 and stopover return ticket, The Ideal Tours for oT and all other scenic wonders of the Southwest 

| reece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. Ly West INpizs CRUISE travelers. Competent Lead-|{fom El Paso. Write for FREE booklet. 

ae CRUISE June 28 O Sai rship—splendid travel ar- |j| Gateway Club, 316 San Francisco Street 
EUROP ss. “LANCASTRIA” f Soils Janvary 18 for 25 days pial 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 Ai bs ith * _ Mae ro sons rangements. College credit 


suaiMadeira, Morocco, S ain, Algiers Go ; . . 
ailtaly, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, ;. ’ University Way of Travel.”’}} 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, JAMES BORING S AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


(London, Rhine, Oberammergau 
Passion Play). TRAVEL SERVICE INC FF 
Hotels, Dives, fees, etc. included. a 730 FIFTH AVE. « NEW YORK | oF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL is alr. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


available. *““The American 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


jv JACKSONVILLE FLA. 











SOUTH | 
MERIC 


There, our winter is summer 
and an old-world beauty blends 
with modern convenience! See 
and enjoy exquisite Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, port of the 
wort favorite beverage, cof- 
fee; rose-scented Montevideo; 
Buenos Aires, Paris of the West- 
ern World! Come to the scenic 
beauty and social gaieties of 
these magnificent Latin Cities! 
Finest Ships — Fastest Time 


21,000 ton American Steamers 
sail every other Saturday’ 
from New York 
S.S. PAN AMERICA 
8S. S. WESTERN WORLD 
S. S. AMERICAN LEGION 
S$. S. SOUTHERN CROSS 
Under U.S. Gov't Mail Contract 


Apply any tourist agency or 


MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 


[os 6 67 Wall St., New York City" 











F Conducted mend” 
| ALL EXPENSES 450 


See England, Belgium, Holland, France, 
any, Switzerland, $450 (including Pas- 
Play at Oberammergau). ofa 





Write today Sor 
FREE BOOKLET 






Foremost Student To wants organizers. 
Exclusive pot ggg Liberal — 
in travel or cash. 200 Tours $295 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Bo Boylston St, Boston 


NASSAU BAHAMAS 


A i i i i i i i i i i i 


x iil TRIP, 
~ ABROAD in 
\— the TROPICS 


Modern Summer Sports and 
pleasures mellowed by old 
world environment. Good hotels. Direct 
steamship service. Sixty hours from New 
York---2 days from Bermuda---overnight 
from Miami---two hours by air. 

For injormation address: Munson S. 
S. Line, New York—Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships, Montreal — Pan- 
American Airways, New York — Al) 
offices of os. Coo! Sons or 
— Board, Nassau, Bahamas. 
































EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE|= 


on Student Rt. ‘ours. 















ST. PETERSBURG Fi FLA, 











Will fascinate you- 


Marvelous Sights 
The “*Cape Beautiful” 


toria Falls ... 
mond Fields 


Mines, mile 


wee Vice 
porter ine 
Rand Gol 

deep ... Magical 
CangoCaves.. . Mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins ... Majestic Dra- 
kensberg Mountains ®. Vast 
Kruger Big Game Preserve. 





Picturesque 


Zulus, Bantus, Kaffirs ... prim- 
itive kraal life ... weird ceremo- 
nies ... thrilling war dances ... 
witch doctors. 


Excellent 


hotels and railroads ... Golf, 
tennis, hunting, fishing, surf. 
riding . Climate sunshin: 


ideal .. hospitality deligh 





Write for full information and 
booklet 

GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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JORENO HOTH 








bird is his music master 


JACKS@NVILLE 


TEWAY TO ALL FLORIDA 


This advertisement authorized by the Advertising 
Committee of the City Council of Jacksonnvill: 


net Write for our new illustrated 
es booklet “You'll Enjoy Jack- 


sonville.” Address the office! 
of the Mayor or Chamber of | 
Commerce. Jacksonville » » » 
nes HE ERE 2 
DAYTONA BEACH FLA. 








1 Broadway 
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EUROPE IN 1930 








Osceola-Gramatan & Cottages 


= |DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


|A distinctive hotel. An ideal winter home| {f 


for families. Adjoins golf course. 24 cot- 

tages. Accommodates 300. Moderate 

rates. Write for booklet. 

CHESTER A. WESCOTT, ACanager 
MIAMI BEACH FLA. 











Dutch Canals, Swiss 
Yolomites, Hill Towns, 
French Chateaux. Spain, 
30 Hygrade, Select, = 
Low rates. 
Write for Booklet * W ” 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, tne |” 


8 West 40th St., New York 


VISIT EUROPE and the PASSION PLAY 
First class service and excellent hotels at 
student tour rates. Become one of our en- 


ag Passion Play, 
Mt. Passes, the 

‘Bavarian Alps. 
British Isles. 








thusiastic patrons . write for Booklet K. 


CARLETON TOURS 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~OLD MEXICO TOUR 


Personally conducted—All-expense—21 day DE 
LUXE Tour thru the interior. More interesting than 
Europe! More alluring than Egypt! Six days in 
Mexico City, ‘‘the Paris of this Continent,’’ and 
environs. Leaving El Paso Feb. 7, returning via 
Mazatlan, Nogales and Phoenix, 

Brochure on request. 











THE ANDERSON TOURS 





Hotel Bidg. 








El Paso, Texas|The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 
One of America’s 
most distinctive 


“AQ, Ocean Front Hotels Pa 
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Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. Its 
pages are regularly read by families who can 
afford and always desire the best ofevervthing. 
Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by the excellence of ‘their 
entertainment offerings. 


For space and rates please write direct to 


Every trip has its major objective. If you’re 
bound for England ...it’s London..... 
lif France... Paris.....if Italy... Rome 
++eeif for Florida... Jacksonville, of 
course. When the furnace man begins his 
daily modernistic concert with his pipes 
and radiators you think of sunshine and 
play.. of Florida and Jacksonville. Old 
Sol is furnace man here and - Mockinge 
>» 


RONEY PLAZA fins 
















Restfully luxurious, thorough 
ly modern. Time-tested cuisine 
and service. Congenial social life, 
Four golf courses, fishing, water 
sports. Early reservations advised, 

Soren Lunv & Son, Owners 

Frank S. Dovce, Manager 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


@ RNUARceD for this wea J 


iA 


“A PLACE IN THE SUN” 


VINOY PARK HOTE| 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORID 
EVERY RECREATIONAL FEATURE 

—. KENNEDY, MANAGING 
BOOKLET 


____ ST. AUGUSTINE FLA. 


BUCKINGHAM 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
Send for illustrated literature 

| Modern homelike botel at moderate rate 

All out-door sports in an ideal Climate anj 

| caveanetieers 


__ WEST PALM BEACH FLA. 


DIRECTOR 





























| An ensemble of luxury. and comfent 
tf —in a setting of tropical palms—on 
, the shore of Lake Worth. Entirely 
i) New— Fireproof Construction. 216 

Rooms—216 Baths. European Plan, 
HENRY J. DYNES, Mer. 
I p Summers: Bluff a Milford, Pa} 





The only positive relief for in. Train, 
Auto and Air Sickness. Stops the Nau- 
sea at once. 











CRUISES-TOURS 


*BG2 Round th-World 


Send for Illustrated Literature 








ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 





Send for Booklet No. 108 


574 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
132 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
627 UNION TRUST BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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size mystery novels 








essay, humor, and _ personalities. 


year subscription to the Golden Book. 
10 Days’ Free Examination! 


Love—Adventure—Mystery 


Here are stories of courts and empires, of plots and counterplots, of state secrets, spies, 
diplomatic intrigue, the matching of wits in international politics, ingenious plans for 
revenge, the rush and tumult of war, the intricate machinery of the secret police— 
stimulating, swift moving, 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
6 Thrilling Volumes Absolutely FREE! 
A GIFT WITH THE GOLDEN BOOK! 


This magazine represents a literary feast that has 
no equal—the cream of the moderns as well as the 
proven masterpieces of the past—each month the 


exciting. 


the Golc 

supreme satisfaction in the authors chosen send $2 

to bring you the best in fiction, drama, poetry, months. 
"These 6 regular days at 


order, 
Name 
Address 


are yours FREE with a 2- 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me the free 6 volume set of Oppenheim and 


len Book for 2 years. If pleased I will 
in 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 
Otherwise, I will return the books in 10 
your expense and completely cancel my 


eeeeccee eeercccsecere 


ve9ceee ceccccccccceeccescccee Eby Ee 12-29 
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Continued from page 148 
cruise at Naples in order to visit northern 
Europe before returning home are pro- 
yided with an open order, allowing them 
a return passage in the North Atlantic 
with accommodations similar to those 
enjoyed on the Mediterranean cruise. 
But if he is not attracted to Athens, 
Constantinople, Palestine, and Egypt, the 
tourist will prefer the four cruises of the 
steamer France. Sailing from New York, 
he will ‘first visit Teneriffe, where Ad- 
. miral. Nelson lost his arm during a naval 





battle in 1797 (on the France’s fourth 











Interesting Travel Articles 


A1r-JAUNTING OvER THE ANCIENT East, 
by Marie Beale; November Asia. Four 
thousand miles of wonders, including Jeru- 
salem and Damascus, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris valleys, Nineveh, Bagdad, and Basra, 
in forty hours of flying. 

CHARLESTON—QUEEN OF COLONIAL AMER- 
1cA, by Margaret Lathrop Law; November 
Travel, Reviewed on page 154. 

GALWAY THE GAELIC, by Padraic Colum; 
October Seven Seas. The renaissance of this 
fascinating seaport of western Ireland, which 
formerly enjoyed prosperity through its 
water power and now hopes to enjoy it again 
through eiectricity. 


“DoInG ‘ROPE’ IN Two WEEKS, by 
Harold Silver; October Vanguard. Reviewed 
on page 154. 


GLIMPSES OF PArIS STREETS, by Clayland 
T. Morgan; November World Traveler. In 
support of the statement that Paris possesses 
something that appeals to every taste, every 
sense and every emotion. 














Vigo in northwestern Spain is substituted 
for Teneriffe as the first port of call). 
»#m The steamer then proceeds to Casa- 
J blanca, where the passenger lands and vis- 
| its Rabat as well as the city of Morocco; 
: 
| 


) cruise, leaving New York on April 25, 
~ 
> 


to Gibraltar; to Barcelona (a port 
omitted on the fourth cruise); across the 
Mediterranean to Algiers (and on the 
fourth cruise to Tunis); and again across 

lj the Mediterranean to Naples, Monaco, 
—§ and Cannes on the Riviera. 
= A stop at the busy port of Marseilles 

enables the tourist to visit Carcassonne, 
| Arles, Nimes, and other romantic spots in 
Roman France, before returning to New 

Ui York (or to Le Havre on the fourth 
cruise). If he wishes to avail himself of 
any of the several overland tours, he may 
do so by catching the steamer at an- 
other port on its subsequent cruise; or 
he may remain in Europe as long as he 
wishes and return from Le Havre by the 
regular transatlantic service. 

Tourist third cabin has enabled many 
a white-collar worker, professor, student, 
school teacher—the ordinary mortal—to 
take his summer vacation in Europe. 
And now, apparently, it offers him the 
chance to follow his wealthier fellow 
citizens to the winter’s warm sunshine of 
the Mediterranean. 
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AROUND tne WORLD 


ON THE CUNARD SUPER-CRUISING STEAMER 


FRANCONIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 11 NEXT 





Cherry Blossom Land 


You will see Japan. You'll live joyous days on a florified 


isle where a happy smiling people play as they work, and 
elfin bridges span tiny lakes, lotus filled... where the spirit 
of Fuji rules everything and Cherry Blossoms flutter down 
like a mauve-pink snowstorm in Spring. You'll visit temples 
and shrines in Miyajima and Kobe, Kyoto and Nara, Nikko 
and Yokohama, Kamakura and Tokyo... 


A complete world panorama. A remarkable itinerary — ports 
never before visited by any world cruise—Amoy, Malacca, 
Pasuruan, Surabaya. On the ship that has the cruising 
viewpoint built into her—the largest swimming pool—the 
largest sport arena in the field of cruising steamers. 138 
pleasure-packed days—the prestige and efficiency of two 
world-famed travel exponents with their 177 years 
of experience. 
Literature and full information from 
your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 
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Where Chic and Romance 


Meet... ALGIERS 
latest ballet from Paris... 


desert dancers rippling in 


layers of rainbow gauze. * The 
shops of Cannes...and the jewel- 
lers’ street where you buy a “Hand 
of Fatima”. *% The newest play- 
ground of the international set... 
golden beaches and gorgeous 
gardens, exotic music, the pea- 
cocked Mediterranean. & Cities as 
old as time. % Forty-six smart 
“Transat” hotels... Moorish 
palaces with chefs from France. 
Join one of the Mediterranean- 
Moroccan Cruises across the 
South Atlantic by the 


S. 8S.“ France” 


January 11.. February 12 
March 15.... April 25 


Cross “the longest gangplank 
in the world” to the “Ile de 
France’’, the “‘Paris’’ or the 
“France”. * FIVE days in 
France afloat, to Plymouth, 
England ...le Havre and 
the three-hour boat-train 
for Paris...over-night to 
Marseilles... 24 hours 
across the Mediterra- 
nean to Algiers by 
a French Liner. 


Information from any authorized 
rench Line Agent, or write 


direct to 19 State Street, 
New York City 





PIRATE town...the me- 
tropolis of Africa. * The 
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A Busy 
Foreign Fortnight 


si om Europe” in two weeks 
seems like exceedingly quick 
work to the casual reader, yet it can be 
done—and has been. One week for pas- 
sage over, a second for the return trip, 
and fourteen days for traveling about 
the Continent is the truly American rec- 
ord of Harold Silver, who recounts his 
experiences in the Vanguard. He crossed 
seven countries—France, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia—and explored four capi- 
tals—Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Prague—dur- 
ing his rapid transit. 

Mr. Silver went as a delegate to the 
third congress of the Socialist Youth In- 
ternational in Vienna, which he describes 
as “the most European of cities.” With 
an artistically inclined population of two 
millions, orchestras and operas, theaters, 
museums, and centers of learning abound. 
The outdoor cafés are filled to overflow- 
ing, the people are gay. and it is hard to 
realize that poverty stalks abroad in the 
land. “The city,” says the writer, “is 
extraordinarily quiet and leisurely.” 

“Berlin is the most American city in 
Europe,” continues Mr. Silver. “You 
sense the throbbing pulse of a great in- 
dustrial center the moment you come 
into the railroad station.” But Unter den 
Linden, the Brandenburger Tor, the 
Zoological Garden, and the Municipal 
Planetarium in particular, are well 
worth seeing. The planetarium (only 
Chicago of American cities has built 
one) explains the mysteries of the heav- 
ens to the ordinary mortal by moving 
shadow graphs, intelligible pictures, and 
lectures. Sans Souci palace in Potsdam 
is a little disappointing—‘a rather squat, 
somewhat dilapidated building”—but the 
Neues Palais makes up for it in grandeur. 

In Paris Mr. Silver climbed the Eiffel 
Tower, visited Notre Dame Cathedral, 
and admired the great Pantheon with its 
accumulated memories of France’s famous 
ones—most of whom were persecuted in 
their time. “It almost seems as if the 
surest way of getting a place among the 
heroes of the Pantheon,” says he, “is to 
incur the displeasure and enmity of the 
political, religious, and economic powers- 
that-be of present-day France.” 

Prague, old as Paris, is spread over 
both banks of the Moldava River. The 
educated can speak German, but all 
street signs and public notices are in 
Czech. “You are unmistakably in Cen- 
tral Europe.” St. Vitus Cathedral, Bel- 
vedere Park, and the Alchemists’ Alley 
are points of interest, as is the Jewish 
cemetery, whose oldest grave dates back 
to 596 Christian Era and whose very 
latest addition is of 1787. The Jews 


~ 
have played a brilliant part in the city, 
history, and their museum is filled yig 
relics of a glorious past. There is a by, 
ner presented them by some kaiser, fy 
their gallant defense of Prague againg 
the Swedes in 1648! 

A change of cars on the Paris-Vien, 
express landed our traveler in a Swis 
hamlet at midnight. Cursing at first soo 
changed to thanksgiving, as Mr. Silye 
was thereby enabled to view the wondex 
of Alpine scenery on a slower Salzsbuy 
day train for eight hours. “On eithe 
side towered mountain ranges, offshoots 
of the Alps, thousands of feet in height 
their snow-covered peaks reaching int 
the clouds. . . . Thus have they looked o 
for untold centuries, millenniums.” 

At the Franco-Belgian frontier Mr 
Silver’s citizenship got him through, al. 
though his French transit visa had ex. 
pired two hours before. “But the sou 
official allowed me to pay for a new visa 
explaining that he is doing it because | 
am an American. ‘Now, if it had been 
a German *” How fortunate is he 
who can declare: Civis Americanus Sum, 





The South’s Charleston 


<< CHARLESTON, standing 
impressively by the — sea, 
has been shaken by hurricane and earth 
quake, seared by epidemic and flame. She 
has withstood Indians and pirates, Spanish 
and French, and after ‘the tumult and the 
fighting ceased’ regained her accustomed 
serenity. She has endured the ravages of 
British and Union armies. During the dark 
days of Reconstruction and the nightmare 
of carpet-bag rule Charleston asked no 
quarter of the world because of her ‘in- 
vaders,’ nor did she flaunt herself in 
flowery days when early empire prosperity 
reached its zenith and she was the rival 
port of New York. Through all vicissi- 
tudes she has remained aloof, guarding her 
past, never fearing for the future.” Thus 
writes Margaret Lathrop Law, in Travel. 

From North, South, East, and West 
there now comes to Charleston every 
spring an army of tourists, not to plunder 
but to revere, and to carry away with 
them only memories of a lovely city. And 
this new-old community is glad to wel- 
come its visitors. For its crops have 
risen to importance only to peter out: 
long ago it was indigo, then it was cotton, 
and more recently it was truck farming. 
Its inhabitants then turned to the desires 
and the needs of its visitors; tearooms, 
gift shops, and antique shops were opened, 
and several old homes admitted the public 
as a means of keeping the houses in 
condition. The conservative lament all 
this, but the visitors to Charleston rejoice 
—and with good reason! 

Even before the War the Magnolia 
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d wit Gardens in Charleston—of which John 


Galsworthy has written: “I specialize in 
gardens, and freely assert that none in 
the world is so beautiful as this’—was, 
along with Niagara Falls and the Grand 
Canyon, double-starred in Baedeker. Yet 
it is only in the past few years that 
Americans have been attracted to this 
city in great numbers. 

“In Charleston the visitor finds a city 
as unlike our great northern and western 
cities as if she stood on the shores of the 
Mediterranean,” Miss Law continues. 
“Half English, half French, she is in 
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a general effect foreign. There is from 
ed one asst. to last in Charleston a something 


mellowed, old-world, memory-haunted. It 
is a beguiling old place with the smell of 


. the sea, a place which spells leisure in a 
1 ey. Manner quite un-American.” 

sow Settled by English Cavaliers, planters 
visa from the Barbados and the West Indies, 


I Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Dutch and 
German Lutherans, and Quakers, Charles- 
s hee ton built its beautiful homes in the period 
Sum, fe Of Prosperity between the close of the 
American Revolution and the outbreak 
of the Civil War, with its disastrous effect 
upon the material well-being of the South. 
In this period was produced one of the 
most beautiful styles of architecture that 


_ the world has ever known, and Charles- 
oth. tonians were then sufficiently wealthy to 
She have only the best. The disaster of the 
nish Civil W ar ensured that Charleston would 
the have no Victorian atrocities, and therefore 
mi the city of today does not present the pic- 
“a ture of a new city pressing hard upon the 
il old and slowly elbowing it away. 
But if there are many houses in excel- 
are he ate : 
te lent condition in neighborhoods that after 
Gn. Senerations are still fashionable, there are 
in others that are exquisite in line and pro- 
‘ty portion, yet sadly in need of paint and 
val @ TePair, often located in districts now in- 
sj. Dabited solely by Negroes. Many such 
we houses have recently been restored; this 
ti is true also of Catfish Row, made famous 
el @ by DuBose Heyward’s “Porgy.” The old 
at § Heyward house, one of the loveliest in 


the city, is now in danger of being torn 
down to make way for a lubricating-oil 
th @ station; the Charleston Museum is trying 
nd g (0 raise funds to prevent this vandalism. 


|. “One revels in Charleston, there one | 


basks and grows daily more expansive, 
t: § forgetting for the time that a workaday 
n, § world exists,” Miss Law concludes. “Red 
g. brick houses with pillared porticoes, soft- 
os # Voiced street venders, bright-hued azaleas, 
s, § perfumed wistaria, salty sea breeze, wist- 
1, ful gray moss, black butlers opening 
ic wrought-iron gateways, a curious, intan- 
nf gible chivalry of living which assures one 
ll that after all our whole nation has not 
e gone speed- and money-mad—these are 
the lasting memories carried away from 


army of tourists.” 





MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


535 FirtH AVENUE - - - 
140 SoutH DEARBORN - 

215 MARKET STREET - - - - 
723 West SEVENTH STREET - - 
1319 FourTH AVENUE - + - © + «+ SEATTLE 
82!3 FourtH STREET - 
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im AWA | 7 Starlight Skies and Tropic Moon 
' Gild Winter With Enchantment 


HE call of Hawaii is the song of the South Seas bidding you 

“Come.” It sings of beaches silver under a tropic moon. . . of 
smart hotels in settings of coco palms . . . of kingly mountains in 
rainbow robes. It tells of a land that knows no winter . . . of a Christ- 
mas Day whose reds and greens are living flowers scattered in reck- 
less profusion against a verdant carpet stretching from sea to sky. 

The lure of a climate free from extremes has made the Island Para- 
dise unique among winter resorts. Eager sun-seekers have established 
a Winter season beginning in Fall and running through Spring. To- 
night, little groups of the advance guard are lolling on palm-fringed 
shores or sporting in starlit waters. Voices that have echoed at Deau- 
ville and Cannes blend with soft Hawaiian cadences on broad lanais 
overlooking the sea. 

There is so much to do in Hawaii, so much to see, that even the 
lengthened season hardly provides time in which to absorb its my- 
riad delights. Each of the major islands has its own attractions, its 
distinguishing charms. Over all, major and minor, hovers an atmos- 
phere of primitive beauty, of idyllic enchantment. 

Make your plans now. No matter where you live the miracle of 
modern transportation has brought Hawaii to your doorstep. From 
the four gateways of the Pacific, splendid liners as proud as any that 
float make the journey in from four to six days, according to the ship 
selected. Sun-smoothed seas know no season. The voyage becomes a 
blissful interlude of rest if you wish, or if you prefer, a period of en- 
thralling diversion. 

And remember, Hawaii is part of the United States. There is no 
bother of passports or other omalieias 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
655R Chamber of Commerce Building 


1117 Monadnock Building 








in Southern California 


730 SouTH Broapway - 

521 FirtH AVENUE - - - - 

140 SouTH DEARBORN - - - - - 
685 MaRKETSTREET - - 

213 East BroaDway 


Portland and Seattle 


- New Yor« 
- - CHicaco 
- SAN Francisco 
Los ANGELES 


Porttanp, Ore. 
Any Gavel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


- Los ANGELES 
- New Yorn 

- CHICAGO 

- - SAN FRANCISCO 
- - + San Deco, Catir. 
609 THoMas BuitpinG - - - - Dattras, TEXAS 




















AGE AND CRIME ON THE BOARDS 
Two current New York plays: below, Otis Skin- 
ner as Papa Juan in “‘A Hundred Years Old;” at 
right, Russell Hardie and Joseph Mackin in ‘‘The 
Criminal Code,” Martin Flavin’s criticism of the 


present machinery of punishment. 





HE REPORTED RETIREMENT of 

Winthrop Ames from the 
theater is an unwelcome anhouncement, 
not alone to New York, but to the 
whole country. For twenty-five years he 
has occupied the position of doughty 
knight in armor championing the best in 
art, and by his every endeavor showing a 
refinement of spirit, a delicacy of per- 
ception, a charm of imagination possessed 
by very few in the theater today. He has 
always encouraged any effort which would 
help lift the drama above the level of 
cheap amusement. 

The spectator has always been at home 
in Mr. Ames’ theaters; there was no 
blatant feeling that he was offering a 
“show” in the Broadway sense. Though 
you bought your seats, you sat in them 
with a feeling that Mr. Ames had invited 
you to witness something which he loved, 
believed in, had taken joy in working 
over. I never regarded him as manager 
of his Little Theater, but rather as Mine 
Host who had given me the privilege of 
participating with him in the enjoyment 
of such pieces as Galsworthy’s delicate 
“The Pigeon,” or Barber and Housman’s 
“Prunella.” Even when he was director 
of the mammoth New Theater, an experi- 
ment which was not wholly a failure, 
since it gave one a dominant sense of the 
need of better theaters, such productions 
as Pinero’s “The Thunderbolt,” Sheldon’s 
“The Nigger,” and Maeterlinck’s “The 
Blue Bird,” revealed him as an adept in 
the handling of realism and fantasy with 
equal skill. His recent revivals of Gilbert 
and Sullivan brought back the youth and 
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¢Broadway as Winter Come 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


freshness of music and scenes that will 
always be young and fresh whenever a 
manager has the sensitiveness which Mr. 
Ames possesses in generous amount. 
When I have been his guest in the theater, 
on such delightful evenings as when he 
gave Milne’s “The Truth About Blayds,” 
or Archer’s “The Green Goddess,” or 
Arliss in his memorable picturing of Gals- 
worthy’s “Old English,” I have always 
felt the theater functioning to our great- 
est pleasure. 

So, I protest against Mr. Ames’ retire- 
ment. No one would deny him a rest. 
But the theater still needs him, and per- 
haps good plays will tempt him back 
again. I have seen him at rehearsal— 
morning, noon, and night—showing in- 
finite care over every detail of produc- 
tion. No man will make such personal 
sacrifices as he has made without a deep 
love for the art, no matter what the eco- 
nomic condition which confronts the 
theater and makes it at present a mad 
scramble to live. Because of this love, 
we may hope that Mr. Ames may yet be 
drawn back after a sabbatical year. 


Murder and the 
District Attorney 


ILL MarTIN Ftavin’s “The 
Criminal Code” serve to re- 
form the district attorney’s office, and 
will it take its place by the side of 
John Galsworthy’s “Justice” as one 
of the forces to change the meth- 


ods of prosecution and the ways of 
handling prisoners? There is not the 
literary flavor to “The Criminal Code’ 
that there is to “Justice”; it is distinc- 
tively journalistic; but it is a trenchant 
commentary on the present relentless 
machinery of punishment. A certain dis. 
trict attorney has done his job well; he 
has landed in prison for a term of years 
a lad he knows has killed his man under 
circumstances accidental rather than 
criminal. But it is the official duty ofa 
district attorney to prosecute, and on how 
successfully he works for conviction de 
pends his political preferment. Politics 
seems to go not so rosily in favor of this 
district attorney, who is sent as warden 
to the very prison in which his prosecv- 
tion has landed his youthful victim. He 
sees justice at work grinding the boy to 
criminal powder. He tries, as a matter 
of conscience, to lighten the _lad’s 
tragedy; and it is lightened to the ironic 
point where he and the warden’s daughter 
find reciprocal love for each other. 

But there being a murder in prison— 
and the boy refusing to “squeal” in order 
to save himself and gain his pardon—the 
warden puts the wheels of the third de- 
gree in motion, and the boy’s decency is 
again lowered, so that he—now reduced 
to the hunted animal state—commits real 
murder, and the play ends in hopeless 
annihilation. Wherever the criminal code 
works, it works toward inhuman pursuit 
and degradation. Here is a play that hits 
hard the social conscience. It raises the 
question of the wisdom of public pro- 
cedure in the administration of justice. 
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Going abroad 
this wintere 


... sail on 
American Ships! 


Sail on ships that serve your food ...be serviced by stewards who speak | 


1 
your language ... mingle with Americans who share your viewpoint. For | 





the luxury of five day speed take the Leviathan, World's Largest Liner. | 
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Sails December 7...so0 you can do Christmas shopping abroad. Sails again ] 


December 28... that means a gala New Year's Eve on the Atlantic. Sails ] 


January 18... for the smart international season on the sunny Riviera. Or book your passage on these palatial | 
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; 
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but low-cost cabin liners . . . George Washington, America, Republic, President Harding or President Roosevelt. | 
Sunny, glass-enclosed promenade decks for sports and hikes. Weekly sailings, too, on the five popular | 


ships of the American Merchant Lines, New York to London direct. To Europe? Sail under the Stars and Stripes! ] 


UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 
Healy Building; Boston, 75 State Street; Chicago, 61 West Jackson Boulevard; Cleveland, Hotel 
Cleveland Building; Norfolk, 214 East Plume Street; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; 
St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut Street; San Francisco, 691 Market Street; 
los Angeles, 548 South Spring Street; Minneapolis, 312 Second Avenue, South; Seattle, 1300 
Fourth Avenue; Pittsburgh, 7o5 Liberty Avenue; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Avenue; 
Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Building. THESE LINES OFFER A 
COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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Two DECISIONS 


so important to you! 


N o Plans for your winter vacation 
OW ® in Florida should be settled. 
Where you go has to do with your complete hap- 
piness. You want sunshine! You want the gayety 
of life and color in a charming resort city—or you 
want quiet rest in orange blossom land. You want 
to play, to bathe in sun and sea. To golf and fish. 
You want a cozy home! So your choice should be 
St. Petersburg, because here you'll find the happi- 
ness you seek! 


and SOME DAY~ 


There’ll come a time when you will retire from 
active business, and your thoughts will turn to en- 
joyment of fruits of your labors. When that day 
comes, MAKE YOUR HOME IN ST. PETERS- 
BURG. A reasonable income will assure you of a 
pleasant home, an opportunity to play—and, most 
probably, prolonged life to enjoy your hobbies. Let 
us tell you the complete story of The Sunshine City. 
And come this winter so that you’ll know what 


St. Petersburg offers as a refuge in future years! 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Attractive booklets and complete information will 
be sent promptly. Write (or ask your secretary 
to do so today): 


L. W. DEADERICK 
Chamber of Commerce 


gc y E SUNSHINE Gf, _— 
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It makes appayent the need of a public 
defender to offset the zeal of the district 
attorney’s office. The play is produced 
with a care to outward detail which 
carries us graphically inside prison walls 
to a life of deadly routine and unnerving 
noises. Mr. Flavin tells his story in a 
number of scenes—the slice of life 
method. They are reportorially graphic, 
and, in the acting hands of such a player 
as Arthur Byron, the state’s attorney who 
becomes the warden, the thesis of the 
play is driven home with telling and 
holding emphasis. 


The Romance 
of an Old Man 


aes OLD AGE is an interesting 
study for a canvas. Many 
hours can be spent in gazing on the 
rich coloring of Rembrandt’s Old Lady 
Paring Her Nails; crow-feet tell the 
whole history of the years. In the 
Quintero brothers’ “A Hundred Years 
Old,” we are given a romantic fig- 
ure in an old man of Spain who ap- 
proaches the century mark with a de- 
sire to have every available relative about 
him; whether or not the numerous blood 





ties mix in ordinary life, they must 
hearken to his summons, and down their 
quarrels for this one extraordinary occa- 
sion. The lights and shadows of Spanish 
family life are delicately woven into this 
drama, as it is Englished by Helen and 
Harley Granville-Barker, and we are 
shown a kindly, sentimental, wise old 
gentleman who understands more than he 
is credited with seeing, and who holds 
tenaciously to his sentimental desires. 
Otis Skinner has chosen such a role for 
his vehicle this year—a notable portrait, 
though probably a little more vigorously 
conceived than a hundred years would 
justify. So long has Mr. Skinner been 
the braggadocio player, in his swaggering 
walk, his piciuresque gesture, his ringing 
declamation, that it is difficult for him to 





curb them to the crumbling tempo of old 
age. But his Papa Juan, who can placate 
tempers and weave romances, is a very 
real, a very appealing picture. 

For the purpose of drama, however, I 
wonder whether sweet old men are as in- 
teresting as wicked ones. There comes to 
my mind this quiescent figure of Papa 
Juan in contrast with Mr. Arliss’s Syl- 
vanus Heythrop in Galsworthy’s “Old 
English,” and the latter is more bitingly 
to be remembered. In the study of ma- 
terials for drama, “A Hundred Years 
Old” and “Old English” show excellent 
differences, which start one thinking. Is 
goodness more static than it should be for 
stage purposes? The play by the Quin- 
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tero brothers is in print. 
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) lems 0 
the Rope’s End ae 
—— Enp” is one of the mog and P 
interesting murder plays ye we i 
have seen. In its author, Patrick Hamil vas . 
ton, it reveals a writer of uncommon os 
merit. As theatergoers, we have bee api i 
made so accustomed to murder as an ep. bated 
tertaining thrill in the theater, that it js a 
unusual to find a play which interests be. a 
cause of the workings of gruesomenes; “ana 
upon the minds of those involved. Such ee 
a story was found in Hugh Walpole’s “si on 
“Prelude to Adventure.” But “Rope’s asih 
End” starts on the supposition of two 7 ; 
Oxford students, bored with themselves, cai 
that a murder will lift the ennui, create ene 
an unusual and diverting experience, and “ee 
with certain care remain concealed from ‘ 
possible discovery. The murder consum- ‘oe 
mated, these two boys play with the idea ni 
in ghastly fashion and grotesque extrava- ies 
gance, even to dining upon the carved to bel 
chest which hides the body of their vic- cordic 
tim—and they do not realize, until graduv- a tr: 
ally their morale is undermined, that the Kelly 
revelation of murder comes through the seoph 
crumbling barriers of their own states of ae 
mind. This “thriller” was suggested, so thev | 
the program indicates, by Thomas de mate 
Quincey, himself given to murder prob- ee 
lems as well as to opium. but s 
The results from such an eerie conceit a" 
as constitutes “Rope’s End” afford one Kells 
an evening’s entertainment of unusual part. 
merit. How such a murder leads inevi- due 
tably to rope’s end is worked out in con- acti 
sistent fashion, and is competently acted antes 
by an English company. The play is pub- desis 
lished in England and is about to be is- Nott 
sued in America. a 
gie, 
expe 
pow! 
Dramatist of the our 







Middle Classes 
EORGE KELLY is one of the most 


G earnest playwrights of whom 
America may boast. In his “Show-Off,” 
“Craig’s Wife,” and “Daisy Mayme” he 
has displayed an uncommon satiric point 
of view and has shown an incisive ob- 
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su 
servation of middle-class character. He hy 
has an unusual grasp of the feminine out- pla 
look, and he pursues feminine weaknesses tha 
with a relentlessness which makes him hay 
eagerly interested and tenaciously per- on 
sistent in any thesis he may select for his wo 
plays. He denudes little souls almost Ge 
heartlessly; he shows not only their evi- leq 
dent motives but also their subconscious to 
meannesses. Accordingly, announcement tin 
of a new Kelly play with such an allur- lig 
ing title as “Maggie, the Magnificent” th: 
led to great expectancy among theatre- m: 
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Unfortunately the results did not meas- 
ure up. The author deals with the prob- 
lems of mother and daughter, far re- 
moved from each other in spiritual ideals 
and in social ambitions. It is evident 
that Mr. Kelly wished to depict those 
vital clashes which would occur between 
two beings so widely separate in their 
reaches for life. To depict the daily 
tragedies of such lives, Mr. Kelly first 
gives us the deadening, depressing middle- 
class home of the girl, with its sordid 
loudness, and then places her, after she 
breaks with her mother, in the wealthy 
surroundings of her employer, whom she 
has served as a companion. The story 
which carries Mr. Kelly’s thesis is slim, 
and mixed and unconvincing; though al- 
ways he makes you aware of his terrible 
seriousness. He also has a quick rebound 
of wit—understanding wit—to the condi- 
tion. The conclusions he draws from his 
narrative are also inconclusive. The girl 
—after her battle royal with her mother 
—becomes engaged, but we are not led 
to believe she escapes too completely the 
sordid narrowness against which she has 
so tragically struggled. The facts Mr. 
Kelly excoriates are hard, relentless; the 
people he depicts are so completely 
wound about with their inheritances that 
they cannot make much of an escape. The 
materials in “Maggie, the Magnificent” 
for an interesting drama are manifold, 
but somehow they were worked out (and 
well worked out technically) by Mr. 
Kelly in disconcerting fashion. A large 
part of the obscureness of the result was 
due to the uninspired character of the 
acting. The players all seemed impreg- 
nated with the seriousness of the thesis; 
desiring to convince, they overstressed. 
Notwithstanding all its handicaps, ‘“Mag- 
gie, the Magnificent” shows Mr. Kelly’s 
expertness. It is further proof of his 
powers to interpret the weaknesses of 
our age. 


Where Acting 
Saves a Play 


tr CAN SIT through many a 
flimsy play because of the 
superlative freshness of the acting. And 
so good is much of the general level of 
playing in these days of “starless” plays, 
that dramatists are rather careless about 
having anything to say, and rely strongly 
on the way the cast will say it. One 
would go a long distance to hear and see 
Gertrude Lawrence in any sort of a har- 
lequinade. And one would be tempted 
to ask why P. G. Wodehouse wasted his 
time adapting ‘“Candle-Light” from a 
light play by Siegfried Geyer, were it not 
that Gilbert Miller, the producer, has 
made the little piece bright through the 
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Money that talks 
in every tongue 


Speaking for your prestige—introducing you to 
service—surprising you with its world wide spend- 
ability, American Express Travelers Cheques 
truly represent “travel money” that talks in every 
tongue. Practically wherever you wander, there 
are few more cheering sights than the uniformed 
representative of the American Express. He and 
many others are stationed in distant lands to aid 
travelers who carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Perhaps it is a rickshaw problem— 
visiting the pyramids?—steamship, hotel, and 
rail reservations, passport questions?—whatever 
it may be, he is ready to aid in making travel 
easy and comfortable. If you want this valuable 
personal service on your next trip abroad, pro- 
vide yourself with the medium that talks in 
every tongue. Sold by 22,000 Banks, and at 
offices of the American Express and Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Issued in denominations of $10, 


$20, $50 and $100, at a cost of 75c for each $100. 
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ERICAN EXPRESS 
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\ 


Re requ a] 
Steamship tickets, ‘as vi - 
hotel reservations, } 
itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned 
and booked to any 
part of the world 
by the American 

Express Travel 
Department 
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Malta—fortress of surprises, of his- 
tory, wer and romance. Here, the 
Church of St. John with 400 memo- 
rials to Knights of the ““\White Cross’. 
There, the cave of Calypso. Yonder, 
Roman villas. Christian Catacombs. 
The Chapel of San Carlo. The Armory 
Hall. And everywhere emblems of 
heraldry, lavish carvings, tapestries, 
paintings, Moorish and Italian. Fasci- 
nating, luxuriant—Malte, visited 
on the 
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gives Miss Lawrence so excellent an op- 
portunity to vocalize. The dialogue has 
some easy wit to camouflage the short- 
story material spun through three acts, 
the situation being that of a Prince, 
whose “man” assumes his master’s réle 
in order to flirt with the noblewoman on 
the block, who turns out to be the lady’s 
maid. A great deal of humor is gained 
by the fact that the Prince, returning 
unexpectedly, insists that he serve as 
valet to his man, who is discomfitted 
thereby and does not cut as gay a figure 
as his master. The theater during a sea- 
son has many examples of such frothy en- 
tertainment, light bubbles tossed back 
and forth by excellent playing. 


Some Book Notes 


PS gee HAVE stage ladies been 
clothed so properly as these 
attractive dames of doubtful reputation 
and superlative genius. The spangled 
stars of heaven form the cover design 
and end papers of this attractive though 
over-expensive book.* Mr. Melville, re- 
membered by me with gratitude for his 








Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 






The Homeric—one of the World’s 
foremost ships—with 115 rooms con- 
nected with private baths—the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean—takes 


you to all the right places at the right 
time —14,000 miles—67 days. 












Casablanca, Palma-Majorca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, and 
Ajaccio are new ports added to an 
already wondrous itinerary. Two 
weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land, 
generous stay-over privileges. Return 
voyage by steamers Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore © Washington 
Chicago. St.Louis Sanfrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 


| charming “Life and Letters of John 


Gay,” here revivifies the brilliancy and 
wantonness of such players as Nance Old- 
field, Lavinia Fenton, Kitty Clive, Peg 
Woffington, and others. He draws from 
many sources, and it is surprising how 
many “Apologies for the Life Of’ there 
were among these women of cleverness, 
brilliancy, genius, tempting ways, and 
tart tempers. In their day they were the 
rages of the town, these women who were 
favorites of theater and court. This book 
renews for us their hectic days. There 
are sixteen pictures of distinction. 


E HAVE BEEN SENT an odd 
little box of “Theater Arts 
Prints” (New York: The John Day Co. 
$2.50). It consists of one hundred and 
fifty loose-leafed pictures selected from 
the Theater Arts Magazine, and now of- 
fered in this form that students, either at- 
tending lectures on theater matters, or 
having a few books on the drama, might 
extra-illustrate their texts. John Mason 
Brown introduces this collection with a 
four-leafed comment, telling how far 
these pictures cover the years since 
drama first began. The pictures hint at 
the story; they can do no more. They 





technical lightness of such players as | 
Miss Lawrence, Reginald Owen, and Les- | 
lie Howard. One can have a pleasant | 
evening’s entertainment adventuring with | 
the old proverb that it’s dangerous to | 
choose one’s mistress by candlelight. And | 
this. is exactly the sort of vehicle which | 
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The famous “Santa” 
fleet consists of the new 
motorships “Santa” 
Maria,”’Santa”’ Barbara 
“Santa” Inez and “’San- 
ta” Rita, and the popular 
steamers “Santa” Tere- 
sa, “‘Santa’’ Elisa,” San- 
ta” Cecelia and “Santa” 
Cruz. 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York 
Phone BEE kman 9200 

































*Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Lewis Melville. Garden City: | 





Doubleday, Doran & Co. $6.00 net. | 








At home, at the theatre, while shopping or 
traveling, or if you find yourself in stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, and 
counteracts faintness and weariness. It is 
invigorating—always a delight and comfort. 
Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole Agents, U. S. A.. 16-26 Cooper Square, 
New York City. 
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are supposed, in the hands of a wise 
teacher, to be rearranged in groups to 
illustrate different angles of view. It is 
unfortunate that the editors of this box- 
hook did not number the prints, giving 
enough assured sequence to the pic- 
torial march of drama to guide the unin- 
itiated who might drop the box on the 
floor, spill the prints, and lose the true 
perspective. Somehow, this is an en- 
deavor gone wrong in its looseness. 





War in Dull Dress 


HAVE NOT READ the German 
I novel from which Leonhard 
Frank has taken his play, “Karl and 
Anna,” the Theater Guild’s first offering 
of the season. But, from all we hear of 
the novel, we are led to believe that 
Frank is a better novelist than a play- 
wright. After witnessing “Journey's 
End” (which is still running and is still 
the most impelling performance to see), 
any new war play will have to carry an 
equal amount of burning sincerity to 
make us accept it. “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” was impressive, beautiful 
in texture, sometimes humorous in com- 
ment, and on the whole heart-breaking. 
So with “Journey’s End.” But “Karl and 
Anna” constantly made me feel that two 
Oberammergau players had become en- 
meshed in an Enoch Arden story; and 
this story is devoid of the psychological 
explanations which in a novel would 
make the story possible. 

Two men, pals in the War, are thrown 
together in a Russian prison; one is mar- 
tied, the other single. Starved sexually, 
the married man lives on the memory of 
his wife at home, and talks of her con- 
stantly to the single man. The latter’s 
entire emotional life thus becomes cen- 
tered on this woman whom, vicariously, 
he gets to know so intimately. Fortunes 
of war separate the two men, and the un- 
married one returns to Berlin, passing 
himself off as the husband and ptoving 
to the wife his right to be regarded as 
such by the intimate questions he puts 
to her, and by his familiarity with the de- 
tails of her outward life. 

So the story moves until suddenly the 
husband returns, after these two have 
grown to love each other by reason of 
their mutual attraction. The devastating 
result is that the wife departs with Karl, 
leaving the husband in possession of an 
empty house. The fine psychology of 
struggle in this triangle is reduced to a 
minimum in the play. It seems to me 
that “Karl and Anna” is drab, unenlight- 






directed as anything the Theater Guild 
has done. But that organization is brave 
and undaunted, and the next offering may 
Wipe out the memory of this mistake. 


ened, and about as badly cast and as dully | 
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Are you — 


only an armchair Nomad? 


oe AWAY by the magic of the printed page, do you cease to 
dream of roaming when you close the book? Or do you resolve 
then to see for yourself these romantic Caribbean lands? 

A long, expensive cruise is unnecessary. Just a few days south of 
us lies Cuba, where Havana and Santiago invite you. i Jamaica, 
Kingston and Port Antonio; in the Panama Canal Zone, Cristobal 
and Panama City. In Costa Rica is ancient Port Limon. Santa Marta, 
Puerto Colombia, and Cartagena will make you want to tarry in 
Colombia; Guatemala will show you the charm of Puerto Barrios 
and Guatemala City. In British Honduras you will see brisk little 
Belize, and in Spanish Honduras, Puerto Castilla and Tela. 

Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cruises from 9 to 24 days. First class 
passengers only. All shore trips, hotel and railway accommodations 
included. Write for complete information to 


Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 1636, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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: About Men and Women 








General 

Leonard Wood died in a 
Boston hospital following a delicate cere- 
bral operation the nation was shocked at 


HEN IN 1927 


the death of a great man. So compelling 
was the sense of national loss and so 
poignant the circumstances of his death 
that little attention was directed to what 
became of the job he left as Governor- 
General of the Philippines. 

To all outward appearances, things 
were prospering in the archipelago. To a 
world watching with somewhat scornful 
interest the great American experiment 
in colonial altruism, the islands presented 
a serene and untroubled front. Wise 
financial doctoring had restored depleted 
currency reserve funds and sinking and 
trust funds of the government; likewise 
it had put the government-owned Philip- 
pine National Bank back on a compara- 
tively sound footing after scandalously 
incompetent management had brought in- 
ternational discredit to the Filipinos and 
dragged the peso from its normal value 
of fifty cents gold to thirty-five cents. 
Grafters and principal offenders were 
cooling their heels in jail. The machinery 
of government was running again. 

But underneath this apparent serenity 
was brewing a dangerously acute reaction 
to the most unbending American admin- 
istration yet experienced by the Filipinos. 
The kindly severity of General Wood’s 
policies led to effective and vigorous exer- 
cise of the inclusive executive powers 
wisely placed in the hands of the Amer- 
ican Governor-General for the security 

162 





Say 


of the Filipino people—powers which 
through laxity and acquiescence had been 
relinquished or at least greatly limited in 
the preceding administration. 

General Wood’s thankless task was to 
bring the administration of the govern- 
ment back to the limits prescribed by 
Congress and to insist that local au- 
tonomy, strongly and persistently coveted 
by the Filipinos, must be developed within 
those limits. There had been an open 
break between political leaders and Gen- 
eral Wood; a deadlock existed between 
the executive and legislative departments. 
There was being created a cyclone of 
sentiment for immediate independence. 

When the news of Leonard Wood’s 
death broke upon Manila, Filipino poli- 
ticians allowed to appear behind their 
manifestations of grief a noticeable under- 
current of relief at the ending of his 
administration as Governor-General. 
Death had accomplished for them what 
their formal protest to Washington in 
1924 had failed to accomplish. 

What was to happen in the Philippines? 


HAT ACTUALLY did happen in 
this and subsequent inter- 
regnums of Governors-General is an un- 
written chapter of Philippine history that 
brings into prominence a new. American 
personality—Eugene A. Gilmore. 
Gilmore was appointed vice governor 
in 1921 under President Harding. He 
was, and still is, a professor of law in the 
University of Wisconsin. In the eight 
years of his incumbency in the islands 


At left is Eugene A. Gilmore, Vice-Governor of the Philippines. 
troduced practical training into Philippine schools, as illustrated by the wood-workiry 
class above, in place of the former training of too many white-collar workers, 


Gilmore and the Filipino 


By H. FORD WILKINS 
News Editor, Manila Daily Bulletin 
















Mr. Gilmore jy 


he has been three times acting Governor 
General for a period aggregating fifte: 
months. For most of this time he wa 
not merely acting for an absent Governor 
General; the office being vacant, he wa 
the real governor. His record is one ¢ 
remarkable accomplishment. To him i 
due magnificent credit for averting : 
crisis by starting Filipino legislative leat: 
ers and followers to thinking about wor 
instead of playing with politics. It i 
but a start made in that direction, true; 
but there is nothing false about it. 

Gilmore told them once; at a banque 
given by Filipinos in his honor, jus 
before the arrival of Governor Stimson 
to take over office: ‘We ought to lk 
more economic-minded and less political 
minded. We give too much attention t 
politics and government and too little 
economics and business. The imperative 
need now is to turn our attention more to 
production and trade.” 

Supreme executive authority in th 
Philippines, by virtue of the Jones Ac, 
carries enormous potency. Few realiz 
that the Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines represents more power vested it 
one man than does almost any executive 
position in the world. 
Leonard Wood threw this load of respon 
sibility onto Eugene Gilmore, and his 
chief accomplishment in the months that 
followed lay in establishing a fine and 
workable codrdination between the legis 
lative and executive departments of the 
government without surrendering in any 
degree the powers of the office. 
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As a leading Filipino newspaper said, 
“He inherited the political wounds and 
the bitterness resulting from the contro- 
yersy of the Wood régime. It is to his 
credit that the wounds are no more and 
that the bitterness is a thing of the past. 
It is not in vain that he has been with us 
all these years. He is deeper than gen- 
erally believed in his knowledge and 
understanding of our people and their 
problems. He has shown tact without 
showing weakness of decision, and a lib- 
eral spirit in his approach to the public 
questions without at all departing from 
the announced policies of the sover- 


eign power.” 


UT THIS executive service is not 
the only one Gilmore has ren- 
| dered in the Philippines. The vice gov- 
ernor in normal times is not a mere fifth 
| wheel in the government. The law pro- 
vides for him an important task as 
ex-officio head of the Department of 
Public Instruction. In this department 
are included the Bureau of Education, 
the Bureau of Health, and the Bureau of 
Quarantine. Control of the whole sys- 
' tem of education in the Philippines gives 
| him full sway over what is ethically the 
most important function performed by 
the United States in her island depenu- 
ency. The annual budget in this depart- 
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vernon 
fifteey 




















he wif ment is the largest in the government— 
vernore altogether more than one-quarter of its 
le wae expenditures. In the department is a 
one oi personnel of more than 25,000. Improve- 
him i ment of the minds and bodies of 13,000,- 
ing 3 000 people of diverse Malay origin is 
» lead: dependent upon the efficient management 
wok of this arm of the administration. 

It i Gilmore recognized the need of shifting 
true; emphasis in education from the academic 

to the practical. His predecessors, in 
nque® their haste to remove illiteracy, had held 
jut out the goal of a university education in 
msoi—® preparation for white-collar jobs. The | 
10 bh effect was an overproduction of white- 
tical collar workers. 
on {0 Governor Gilmore did begin that shift 
le to of emphasis from academic to practical. 
att New vocational schools have been estab- 
ret lished, new courses plotted. Heavy em- 
phasis was placed on the promotion of 

the agricultural schools and centers. The 
Ac, development of diversified trades and 
aliz crafts was insisted upon. The young 
ili: B Filipino is being made to realize the value 
| it of benefiting himself and his country at 
tiv? the same time. 

e Gilmore was deeply engaged in this 
or @ task of education when he became vested 
bi # with the supreme executive power, and 
hat BF found it necessary to place his attention 
and on other things—mainly the nationally 
SB significant emotional crisis that reared 


the 
any 


its head when Wood departed. Wood 
had administered what amounted to a 
thorough chastisement. The Filipinos 
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+ LL Japan breathes a welcome to the 





© visitor. 








The countryside beckons you to 
days of enchantment among scenic 


masterpieces framed in everchanging 














blossoms. In the great cities the cour- 
_\ Wi tesies of Old Japan are everywhere 
extended to you. An honored guest in the shops, 
you are welcome to fondle marvelous bits of 
native craftsmanship. With true Japanese hos- 
pitality, you are introduced to the romance of 
the symbolic “No” dance, the dainty tea cere- 
mony, the elaborate Kabuki drama, fruits of 
thirty centuries of culture and tradition. Y ou are 
enthralled by the Uhiyoye scrolls, by the count- 


less shrines, bythe rich lore that encompasses all. 










Japan awaits, with promise of a strange new ad- 








_ venture. But with modern railroads, European 










hotels and motor highways as well as golf and 







the smarter sports, to assure the travel luxury 






you have become accustomed to. 






The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are reached from the 
United Siates and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the American Mail Line and Can- 
adian Pacific. Full information will be yurnished by ary of these Lines, 
American Express Co., Thos. Cook & Son, any tourist agency, or by the 
















JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 
c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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were smarting under it. The acting 
Governor-General might have gone to 
either one of two extremes when he took 
over office. He might have resorted to 
the method of handing out sympathy, 
giving unbridled leeway, salving the hurts. 
Or he might have told the Filipinos that 
they got only what they deserved from 
Governor-General Wood, and gone ahead 
with some more spanking. 

Gilmore did neither. He treated the 
emotional crisis as 


eral, managed to establish the beginning 
of this, to maintain friendliness betwea 
Americans and Filipinos in the islang 
and between America and the Philipping 
across the sea, and how he retained at th 
same time the admiration and respect ¢j 
all concerned, even those who work 
with him most closely, are not quit 
certain. It was an understanding of th 
job and the people concerned. In, 
quiet and unassuming way, Gilmore prob. 

ably knows mor 





if it had never ex- 


about the psycho. 








isted. He plunged 
into a mass of 
legislative prob- 
lems calculated to 
divert the Filipi- 
no’s mind from 
self-pity into chan- 
nels of public im- 
provement. 

The two most 
important tasks A 
facing the acting 
governor were pre- 
paring the annual 
budget and giving 
the annual message 
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helped create the Association of American 
3ank Women and is now assistant treasurer 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, New York. 
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They have a great 





ou turn the page | 
6000000 Yes... 


Take the Sierra’s towering granite peaks, 
world-famed waterfalls, and an eight-mile 
meadow floor . .. cluster them in a pattern 
that will remain the marvel of all ages, and 
you have Yosemite’s valley of giants! 


.~. even to live in, eco- 
on each California trip. 


It is yours to see . 
nomically ... 


In winter, a week-long holiday of fasci- 
nating outdoor sports . . . in spring and 
summer, the horseback, motor and hiking 
tours up into lordly High Sierra .. . in 
autumn, the thrill of Indian Field Days, 
and sunshiny rambles along the russet- 
glowing trails. All year you play! 


Do you want fine living? It’s here, in the 
colorful Ahwahnee, California’s most dis- 
tinctive resort hotel. Rates from $10 a 
day, American Plan. Other all-year accom- 
modations from $1.50, European. 


Merced, California, is your mainline stop- 


over point .. . all-expense tours, from $30 
to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosemite. 
Your travel agent will plan a Yosemite 
stopover. Scenic folders from: Dept. 150, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 
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£~MARIPOSA BIG TREES 





budget that put 


attachment for ab- 
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ideals, and 





the greatest pos- 
sible emphasis on 
public improvements, and then built his 
address on a comprehensive program of 
constructive legislation. This included 
an enlarged road plan for the archi- 
pelago, improvement of ports and_ har- 
bors, development of much-needed inter- 
island shipping facilities, establishment 
of rural credit associations, the crea- 
tion of a “Greater Manila,” a compre- 
hensive plan for housing government 
activities, supervision of marriage, estab- 
lishment of immigration offices, develop- 
ment of fisheries, and the promotion of 
agricultural and vocational education. 

Given an intelligently planned budget 
and a program of hard work, the 1927 
Legislature distinguished itself by a mod- 
icum of accomplishment. The emotional 
crisis receded, became gradually sup- 
planted with an interest in plainly im- 
portant tasks to be done. In the nine- 
month period between the death of 
General Wood and the arrival of Gov- 
ernor-General Henry L. Stimson, now 
Secretary of State, there was laid a subtle 
foundation in new ways of thinking. The 
ground was furrowed and made soft for 
the Stimson program of economic devel- 
opment and government codperation. 
Stimson, in his report to the President of 
his year’s administration in the islands, 
called attention to the beginning of a 
“fundamental mental change” in the 
Philippine people. 

How Gilmore, as acting Governor-Gen- 


: for family and 
friends. But they never have learned to 
cultivate that personal detachment in bus- 
ness and political relations which is a trait 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Rare is the Philip- 
pine official who can mete out punishment 
where it belongs without turning close 
friends into lasting enemies. The desire 
to be loved by friends and associates too 
often turns what ought to be a firm “no” 
into an acquiescent “yes”; and this, out- 
side of mere desire for personal gain, is 
the chief incentive to the present wide- 
spread public graft in the Philippines. 

Gilmore possesses to a high degree that 
lacking trait of the Filipinos, the ability 
instantly to detach personal relationship 
from matters of business. He criticized, 
and remained friends with those whom 
he criticized. He recognized and wel 
comed the trait of sentimentality in the 
people over whom he ruled, but refused 
to let it become dominant. He neither 
rode rough-shod over their feelings not 
allowed them to ride rough-shod over him. 
He was always keenly appreciative of the 
human side in government. He liked 
them, and showed it; and they liked him. 

The maintenance of this cordial and 
delicate balance was accomplished in 
large measure through careful attention 
to social relations. In accordance with 
the best and most lasting traditions of 
Malacafan Palace, Governor Gilmore 
made Filipinos feel at home within its 
walls. In this he was greatly aided by 
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Mrs. Gilmore, whose gracious personality 
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made fully as many friends as did the | 


governor's winning smile. 


Cordial liking and respect on all sides | 


was Gilmore’s when he finished rounding 
out and polishing the Wood régime. 


Stimson was to stay only for a year, then | 
to be called back to Washington to | 
become Secretary of State. On Stimson’s | 


arrival Gilmore again plunged into the 
work of educational supervision, acting at 
the same time as adviser to the new 
Governor-General, who was dealing with 
a people strange to him. When Stimson 


left, Gilmore again took office as acting | 


Governor-General. 

In this next four-month period, before 
the arrival of Dwight F. Davis last July, 
Gilmore’s chief contribution was a further 
strengthening of the cordial relations 
between Americans and Filipinos, so tact- 
fully established during his former in- 
cumbency. He finished many things which 
necessarily were left undone, owing to the 
unexpectedly early departure of Governor 
Stimson. He also started various things 
which Stimson had no time to attend to. 
He provided for an evenly flowing con- 
tinuation of the policies already estab- 





lished in office. He put his attention on | 
graft, and the hornet’s nest that was | 


stirred up in the bureau of supplies and 
the bureau of posts made it look as if 
the Philippines were filled with nothing 
but graft. That was merely because 
housecleaning cannot be done properly 
without stirring up considerable dust. 


Conscientious Filipino officials are deter- | 


mined to clean house properly, and the 
assurance of emphatic support from the 
new Governor-General, Dwight F. Davis, 
has struck a welcome chord. 


Steel Men 
in Wooden Ships 





AMES AUGUSTINE FARRELL is | 


president of the United States 
Steel Corporation—but he also owns a 
clipper ship of the historic Nantucket- 
New Bedford type. Nor is Mr. Farrell a 
mere owner, for he has sailed before the 
mast, and it was only chance that kept 
him from following the sea. Mr. Far- 


rell is the son of Captain John G. Farrell, | 


a famous skipper whose father before 
him had been a captain. Young James 
went with his father on some of his long 
voyages, until in 1878 the latter was 
lost at sea. The boy then went to work 
in a New Haven steel-wire mill, and has 
been a steel man ever since. But he has 
not lost touch with the bounding billows. 

“Today,” says an article in the Busi- 
ness Week, “he is the only owner of a 
full-rigged sailing vessel flying the Amer- 
ican flag on trading trips from North At- 
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TO MIAMI 
wn» HAVANA 


More than a transition from winter to summer — a happy 
revelation in fashionable travel, taking you South on a big, 
modern steamer, surrounded by charming fellow-voyagers, 
and entertaining you royally every mile of the way. 
Orchestras. Dancing. Deck Sports. Daily Radio News. 
q Direct express service New York to Miami. Daily over- 
night service between Miami and Havana, January to 
April. Attractive all-expense New York-Miami-Havana 
Tours. Also tri-weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
calling at Charleston. Automobiles carried on all steamers. 
For complete information apply 545 Fifth Ave., Pier 36 
North River, New York, or any euthorized Tourist Agent. 
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Nomadic, life-giving, immortal—the Nile 


. beautiful theatre of Egypt's colorful 


history . 


. age-old cities, temples, pyra- 


mids, treasures galore. Cook’s Own Nile 


Fleet .. 


. the paramount service .. . the 


most luxurious, most comfortable steamers 


and private Dahabeahs. .. 
the First and Second Cataracts. 


from Cairo to 


Regular 


service schedule commences November 13. 
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Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave., New York 


in co-operation with 


Wagons- Lits Co. 








If you know any blind man or woman of in- 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 
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The Sunniest Winter 
in the world, 











" Ss] OUTHERN ARIZONA is the only spot 
i=4) in the United States poste more than 80% 
of the possible amount of sunshine’!...so say the 
weather. experts. ¥ Average sunshine is 336 days 
—rainfall, 5.48 ins. (October to May )—humidity, 
very low —fog, unknown—wind, raré -~-air, clear 
and vitalizing. ¥ To rest inTucson is sheer luxury 
—to play outdoors, a natural impulse. Come and 
enjoy the world’s sunniest winter vacation. Costs 
are moderate. Bring golf sticks (all-grass course), 
riding togs, gun, hiking boots—you’ll want them! 


Write Sunshine Club for free booklet. Reser- 
vation in hotels, etc., and personal service 
to visitors is gratis. Winter rates on Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific Lines—NOW 
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ARIZONA 
902 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “SUNSHINE BOOKLET" 
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ALL 
THE CHRISTMAS 
PLEASURES 


THEY’RE ALL here at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall— 
those time-honored Christ- 
mas pleasures. Carols to 
awaken you, a filled stock- 
ing for every child, gifts 
for the ladies—and a 
turkey to your own family, 
at your own table, the at- 
tention of your own in- 
terested waitress—just as 
at home. Also, sun rooms 
and card rooms, Sandy 
Cove, the playroom for 
children, and deck chairs 
overlooking the ocean. 
Everything for a comfort- 
able, merry Christmas. 
Make it a family party for 
the whole week. Write 
for rates and literature. 
A _Motoramp garage ad- 
joins the hotel. 


. CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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lantic ports to the Pacific. The Tusital, 
his ship, is his private venture, his hobby, 
She sails from New York and Baltimor 
carrying freight, just as the old clippe 
craft used to do, and Mr. Farrell super. 
intends every detail of these undertak. 
ings, keeping i in touch with the vessel by 
radio.” His boat is square-rigged, and 
aboard there are generally eight or te 
American boys who are learning naviga. 
tion in the good old-fashioned way, 
Her burden is 2500 tons, and just noy 
she is en route to Hawaii. 

Captain Farrell once commanded the 
Glory of the Seas, launched in 1869. She 
still holds the sailing record from Say 
Francisco to Sydney—thirty-five days— 
established in 1875. Mr. Farrell, in 
1920, found this old ironsides sailless but 
still afloat in Puget Sound, used as 4 
floating cold storage plant by a local fish 
cannery! He eventually secured the 
carved figure-head, a heroic wooden fe. 
male, which he has presented to Indi 
House, New York City, where it remind 
him of his father’s exploits. “To save 
the Tusitala from a like fate may be one 
of James A. Farrell’s reasons for keeping 
her in commission,” continues the article. 

And so strong is this family love of the 
sea that one of the steel magnate’s sons 
is president of a steamship line, while 
the other is connected with a shipping 
agency. It seems our native  seadog 
breed yet persists. 














Paul Shoup, 
Railroad Man 


7 > Day.icut  Lrmitep, from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
had stopped on a switch to let a south 
bound train pass, and as it pulled back 
onto the main line a flagman climbed 
aboard the observation platform. 

“Ever heard of a man named Paul 
Shoup?” a passenger asked the flagman. 

“You mean the vice-president of the 
Southern Pacific? Sure, I have. I don't 
know him personally, but he is a mighty 
fine fellow. Ask anybody.” 

“Well,” continued the passenger, “when 
Mr. William Sproule retires in the next 
two or three years as president, do you 
think Paul Shoup will get the job?” 

“Say, listen,” said the flagman enthusi- 
astically, “if he don’t about six of us 
around here are going to quit!” 

Since that day Paul Shoup has become 
the president of the road, after having 
worked thirty-eight years at twenty jobs. 
In the American Magazine Magner White, 
the passenger on the observation platform, 
describes his career. After a few months 
in the Santa Fe machine shop offices, he 
went to work for the Southern Pacific, 
selling tickets, making waybills, acting 4 
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cashier and station telegraph operator, 
and at times hustling baggage. 

“Paul Shoup had his hands pretty full, 
but he found time to take part in other 
things,” Mr. White writes. “He and a 
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hating club. It is interesting to note what 
has become of that little group of studious 
young men: One became a distinguished 





justice, and one a United States attorney. 
Another member of the club was Guy 
Shoup, who, entering an entirely diffcient 
branch of the railroad business, staged a 


tthe race—not planned, of course—with Paul, 
She ind. like Paul, holds the highest place in 
Sa his department today, that of head of the 
+” Southern Pacific’s legal department.” 
S but ss a : 
AUL SHovup took up telegraphy, 
aa Fiaeiea and writing, to perfect 
the himself as a railroad man. Several years 


then made freight and passenger agent for 
the district from Santa Barbara to San 
Francisco. His job was to get business 
for the railroad from that entire section. 
“He used to drive a horse and buggy 


cle about the country, calling on farmers. 
the orchardists, business men—anybody who 
Sons might have business in any quantity for 
hile the railroad,” one of his old-time asso- 
Png ® ciates to Mr. White. 


Four years later, when he was in Port- 
land, Oregon, he received an _ urgent 
telegram ordering him to San Francisco, 
which had just suffered the earthquake 


Bay and, since hospitals were already full 


other cities. Those who had no money 
were allowed to sign an I. O. U. to the 
Southern Pacific, which might be paid 
whenever possible in the future. 


Mr. Shoup’s work during the emergency; 
and not long after Shoup was made as- 
sistant general passenger agent. Other 
promotions followed; and in 1918, when 
President Sproule of the Southern Pacific 
became district director for the Wartime 


vice-president. And January 1, 1929, was 
a day of jubilation for all those who had 


he succeeded Sproule as president. 
president could say to Mr. White: “The 


story of my life is a bald and uninter- 
esting narrative—something like Mark 


found the only items he had to record 
were, ‘Got up, washed, and went to bed.’ ” 





group of young fellows organized a de- | 


federal judge, one a state supreme court | 


later he was promoted to a position in the | 
trafic department in San Francisco, and | 


and fire of 1906. He established head- | 
quarters on a ferry-boat in San Francisco | 


and there was danger of starvation for | 


many, organized a system to send out of | 
the city all persons who had friends in | 


The late E. H. Harriman, then in con- | 
trol of the Southern Pacific, learned of | 


been “leggin’ ” for Shoup, for on that day | 


Yet this fifty-five-year-old railroad | 


Twain’s diary, which, you know, he dis- 
continued after six months because he | 
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Historic Land of 


Scenic Beauty and 
~ Healthful Charm 


Plan to spend your winter holidays in one of 
the most attractive of all vacation lands; 
where the climate is mild and healthful, 
neither too hot nor too cold; where the com- 
bination of sunshine, Gulf breezes, and 
ozone from the pine trees makes a world- 
famed spot for rest and recuperation. 


For two centuries, people from all parts 
of the world have come to this historic land, 
over which five sovereign flags have waved. 

The Gulf Coast is quickly and comfort- 
ably reached by splendid L. &N. trains from 
the North, East, and Central West. Write 
R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., Louisville & 
Nashville R.R., Room 433-A, 9th & Broad- 
way, Louisville, Ky., for descriptive literature. 


Railroad Administration, Shoup became | 
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HE factory was ready for its big pro- 

duction season. Sales had been good. 

New territories had been developed. 
New retail outlets had been established. 
It looked like a good year for this thriving 
young business. Then —a midnight fire at 
a critical point in the factory building.... 
BUT .... The heat of the blaze automat- 
ically opened a sprinkler head and the fire 
was out before the watchman arrived. 
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Six months before, at the suggestion of the 
manufacturer’s insurance advisor, the White 
Fireman had inspected the plant and had 
recommended the installation of a sprinkler 
system. Although the reduction in insurance 
rates effected by sprinkler installation was 
comparatively small in this instance, the 
system was installed —as protection against 
interrupted production and the consequent 
loss of goodwill and hard-won markets. 
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Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Respon 
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In many cases sprinklers reduce insurang 
premiums sufficiently to pay for their inst; 

lation in a few years. But even where ¢h 

insurance saving is inconsiderable, as in the 
instance cited or in buildings where poter 
tial loss of life is great, the protection afford 
ed by sprinklers is worth the cost. 


The White Fireman’s advice on any matter 
pertaining to the prevention of loss is ayaj 
able through your insurance advisor. 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 
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North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


in a 
Insurance Company of 
‘North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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sible Insurance Agents or Brokers 
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